ges CA. 

















irst we would like to wish you all a 


JOYOUS CHRISTMAS... 


we would also like to suggest that giving 
or receiving REGNERY books will do much 


to increase your Christmas joy. 


Here are a few gift suggestions for your favorite people: AND 
DID HE STOP AND SPEAK TO YOU? offers intimate portraits 
of G. B. Stern’s friends — wonderful friends like Msgr. Knox, 
Shelia Kaye-Smith, Max Beerbohm, and others. $3.75. If THE 
SUNDAY SERMONS OF THE GREAT FATHERS isn’‘t already at 
the head of your list, well . . . they’re truly fine books, in two 
handsome editions: Hand $4.50 and Deluxe $7.50. Volumes | 
and II are at your bookstores. THE POOR HATER by William 
Ready is a novel that will bring much pleasure to your fiction 
reading friends . . . “a treat to read and re-read.’’ — THE 
CRITIC. For special friends who love French literature, and 
especially Claudel, Wallace Fowlie’s splendid translation of A 
POET BEFORE THE CROSS is just the book —a rich reading 
experience. $6.50. Meditation books can be difficult to select, 
but with ST. FRANCIS DE SALES’ A DIARY OF MEDITATIONS, 
you can’t go wrong. This handsome book contains daily medita- 
tions gleaned from the masterwritings of St. Francis. $4.75. 


All these books are at your bookstore, and really, we think your 
friends will like them—if you don’t keep them for yourself. 


foury REG NERY Compory 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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“... choice of a private or church-related school carries a price... the loss of public educational benefits.” 


IN EDUCATION 


HAS FREEDOM OF CHOICE BECOME T00 EXPENSIVE? 


To some, yes. Many who wish to send their chil- 
dren—or go themselves—to parochial schools are 
caught in a no-man’s land that in many instances 
exists between State Aid in principle and in practice. 


Intangible, yet enforced, restrictions have sprung 
up where they are not intended. The result: unwar- 
ranted expense, much pro and con argument between 
parents, educators and members of the clergy. 


Is this problem YOURS? 


If it is, you will want to read FREEDOM OF 
CHOICE IN EDUCATION by Virgil C. Blum, S.J. 


A book that brings into the open forum for recog- 
nition and discussion a problem that too long has 
been a source of individual irritation ... too long has 
gone without thorough, comprehensive statement. 


Father Blum gives this public problem considered, 
compact thought and expression. Thus he raises it 
above scattered complaint . . . brings the issues 
involved into hard focus... puts them in a full per- 
spective that includes not only the problem but a 
concrete solution. 


In doing this, FREEDOM OF CHOICE IN 
EDUCATION will encounter dissenters. But what 


STATEMENT BY THE AUTHOR 





stimulating, hard-hitting, constructive debate of an 
immediate problem does not? 


Its very achievements, however, demand a wide 
reading by every person who realizes that an intelli- 
gent, forceful appraisal of a problem that is both 
wide-spread and personal is an essential first step to 
remedying the problem itself. 


A DISPUTE THAT FOR YEARS HAS NEEDED 
A PRACTICAL, WORKABLE SOLUTION NOW 
HAS ONE — 





FREEDOM OF CHOICE 
IN EDUCATION 


by Virgil C. Blum, S.J. 


As vital in content as the problem it con- 
siders is vexing in character. 

With an introduction by Will Herberg. 

Imprimatur At your Bookstore — $3.95 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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‘A fine new paperback 
series . . . well written, 
strikingly illustrated.” 


—N.Y. Times Book Review 


Men of Wisdom 


Illustrated 
Paperback Originals 





Two new titles in the Series 


St. John the Baptist 
and the 


Desert Tradition 
By JEAN STEINMANN 


92 illustrations. John the Baptist and his 
place in the tradition of Christian asceti- 
cism. 192 pages. $1.50 


Muhammad 
and the 


Islamic Tradition 
By EMILE DERMENGHEM 


100 illustrations. A sweeping survey of 
Islam in history and in today’s world. 192 
im Pages. $1.50 


Previously published 


) Master Eckhart and the 
® Rhineland Mystics 


By JEAN ANCELET-HUSTACHE. 
89 illustrations $1.35 


The Buddha and Buddhism 
By MAURICE PERCHERON. 
81 illustrations. $1.35 
Augustine and His Influence 
Through the Ages 
By HENRI MARROU. 
70 illustrations. $1.35 


Saint Paul and the Mystery of Christ 
By CLAUDE TRESMONTANT. 
87 illustrations. $1.35 


Drc., 1958-Jan., 1959 









“Very 
worthwhile 
admirably 
referenced and 
documented.” 


—ANNE FREMANTLE 


THE LIFE OF 3 


St. John 
of the Cross 


By CRISOGONO DE JESUS, 0.C.D. 


Here is the definitive biography of a great poet and mystic—one of the 
great Doctors of the Church—written by a member of St. John’s own 
Spanish order of Carmelites. As someone who knows the “land of stones 
and saints” intimately, the author presents not only all the facts known 
about St. John, but gives a complete picture of the family, religious, 
and cultural background of the 16th century that entered into and in- 
fluenced his life. 

We see the saint in the many roles of his rich life: devoted son and 
brother, university student, young monk, leader in the monastic reform, 
persecuted prisoner of fellow monks, director of souls, co-reformer with 
St. Teresa of Avila, prior, mystic and writer of immortal prose and 
poetry. 

“Will become indispensable to all who study the subject for a long time 
to come... it has marked individuality, intuitive brilliance and breadth 
of outlook.”—-E. ALLISON PEERS 

19 illustrations. Map. Chronology. Notes. References. Index. 416 pages. 


$6.00. 


The first biography of the famous 
author of MYSTICISM and WORSHIP 


The Life of Evelyn Underhill 


By MARGARET CROPPER. “A warmly human biography of one 
of our age’s few authentic guides to the devotional life.”—-CHAD 
WALSH. The book includes a selection of letters between Evelyn 
Underhill and Baron von Hugel, her spiritual director. I/lustrated. 

$3.75 





At your bookseller * HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
3 











THE McGEARY FOUNDATION 
and 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 


announce 


$1000 cash awards and the McGeary Foundation Gold Medal to be 
presented for the best treatment of a book or books appearing in a 


diocesan newspaper in 1959. A competition to encourage broad and 
effective treatment of books in the Catholic Press. 


Contest Rules 


1. “Treatment of book or books” shall be taken to mean a review, feature, picture story, edi- 
torial or any other presentation of one or more books in a Catholic diocesan newspaper 
published in the United States during calendar year 1959. 


2. Entries must be submitted to “Diocesan Newspaper Contest, The Thomas More Associa- 
tion, 210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois, by January 15, 1960. Any number of 
entries may be submitted, but each must be submitted by the publishing newspaper and 
accompanied by a letter identifying its contents as entries in the competition. 





3. Prizes. 


To the newspaper publishing the first prize-winner: the McGeary Foundation Gold Medal 
designed by Ivan Mestrovic. 


To the author or authors of the first prize-winner: $500. 
To the author or authors of the second prize-winner: $300. 


To the author or authors of the third prize-winner: $200. 





4. Judges of the contest shall be the Staff of the Thomas More Association. 
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From FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 


She kept the secret of her magnificent 
vision for almost half a century 


Saint Catherine Laboure 


of the Miraculous Medal 
A definitive biography by Josep I. Dirvin, C. M. The tender, moving 
story of the obscure French Sister of Charity who was chosen by the 
Blessed Virgin to receive the vision of the design for the Miraculous 
Medal. Illustrated with photographs. $3.50 


The Young Ones 


By BisHop JAMES E. WALSH OF MARYKNOLL. In the strength and 
spirituality of the children of China, a courageous American mission- 
ary finds certainty that the Reds will not succeed. $3.50 


A timely account of an ancient tradition... 


The Popes: 


The History of How They Are Chosen, Elected and Crowned 
By Zso_t Arapt. A former Vatican diplomat describes, in fascinating 
detail, what happens from the moment a reigning Pope dies, through 
the interregnum and election and coronation of his successor. Photo- 
graphs, index, appendix, imprimatur. ““A most valuable reference work 
as well as a most intriguing piece of historical writing...” 

—INFORMATION $4.00 


An American Amen 


A Statement of Hope 
By JOHN LaFarcE, S. J. Father LaFarge speaks out on the crucial 
questions of our day as an American, a priest and an intellectual. 


$3.75 
By the Way, Sister 


By JoHN E. Morratrt, S. J. Once again the author of Listen, Sister, 
Listen, Sister Superior, etc. draws on his rich experience as a retreat 
master to advise the Sister in her religious life. In this new book, 
Father Moffatt, with his characteristic warmth and wit, discusses a 
wide variety of practical problems frequently experienced by the 
Sister, as well as many important religious principles. $3.75 


THOMAS MERTON’S 


Thoughts in Solitude 


A book of meditations for all who find consolation and joy in the act 
of contemplation. $3.00 


Now at your bookstore * FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 


1958-Jan., 1959 









For Boys and Girls 


Vision Books 


Illustrated action-filled stories of 
Saints and Catholic heroes for ages 
9-15. $1.95 each. 


ST. LOUIS AND THE 
LAST CRUSADE 
By MARGARET ANN HuBBARD. 
Illustrated by Harry Barton. 


KATERI TEKAKWITHA, 
Mohawk Maid 

By EvELYN M. Brown. 
Illustrated by 

Leonard Everett Fisher. 


ST. BENEDICT, Hero of the Hills 
By Mary FaByan WINDEATT. 
Illustrated by Phiiip Storey. 


THE CURE OF ARS, The Priest 
Who Outtalked the Devil 
By MILTON LOMAsK. 
Illustrated by Johannes Troyer. 


CATHOLIC CAMPUSES: Stories 
of American Catholic Colleges 
By ROSEMARIAN V. STAUDACHER. 
Illustrated by John Lawn. 


ST. HELENA AND THE 
TRUE CROSS 
By Louis DE WoHL. 
Illustrated by Bernard Krigstein. 


The Book Of 
Catholic 
Quotations 


Edited by JoHN CHAPIN. The first 
and only collection of its kind. A 
gift to treasure always. 1,088 pages. 

$8.50 


















The Little Flowers of St. Francis. 


AS TOLD BY HIS COMPANIONS 
by Raphael Brown 


From the earliest sources for the life of St. Francis, Raphael 
Brown, eminent Franciscan scholar, has translated and com- 
piled Fifty Animal Stories of St. Francis. Almost all of these 
stories are appearing in English for the first time. Fully illus- 
trated by Chicago artist Albert Winkler. Two-color litho- 


graphed cloth cover. 


RICHES AND THE SPIRIT by Stephen J. Piat, O.F.M. 
This book is not a treatise on the proper use of money. 
The author has simply taken certain teachings and epi- 
sodes from the Gospels which deal with money and the 
spirit of poverty. Studied in scattered order, they were 
reassembled and regrouped in such a way as to bring out 
in greater relief that detachment from the goods of this 
world which constitutes one of the fundamental charac- 
teristics of Christian morality. $3.95 


ECHOES OF ASSISI by Liam Brophy 

Foreword by Archbishop Richard J. Cushing 

Liam Brophy, Dublin poet, critic, journalist and philoso- 
pher, is a graduate of Louvain University. These penetrat- 
ing essays survey the modern scene and approach the 
problems with forthright freshness and deep insight. Dr. 
Brophy applies his principles as easily to the womanly 
problem of know how to employ “The Feminine Touch” 
as to the masculine problem of facing “The Frustrated 
Fifties.” $3.95 


HERALDS OF THE KING by Marion A. Habig, O.F.M. 
Commemorates a century of Franciscan work in the Mid- 
West. With 940 pages, with 64 pages of illustrations, this 
large book is a sweeping history of tremendous things 
accomplished for the Church in America. The author 
brings the work of the early Franciscan missionaries for- 
ward to the present time. A great contribution to Amer- 
ican Church history and a necessary reference work for 


Animal stories about the most widely loved 
saint who ever lived. Literary companion to 


FIFTY ANIMAL STORIES OF ST. FRANCIS 


$3.50 
THE MARROW OF THE GOSPEL 











edited by Ignatius Brady, O.F.M. 


A thorough explanation of the history and the spirit of 
the Rule of St. Francis of Assisi which the saint himsel 
called “The Marrow of the Gospel.” The most important 
book on Franciscanism in our generation. $5.00 


LIFE IN GOD’S LOVE by Allan Wolter, O.F.M. 


From his vast learning Father Wolter has written a prac- 
tical and at the same time a profound synthesis of the 
Franciscan doctrine of love. This is not an abstract thesis 
on Franciscan spirituality. This is a ground plan for liv- 
ing Life in God’s Love. $2.51 


THE MYSTERY OF LOVE FOR THE SINGLE 
by Dominic J. Unger, O.F.M.Cap. 

For the first time we have a book with a full treatment 

of a little understood vocation and state of life. Father 

Unger, an eminent theologian and writer, has dealt with 

this difficult subject admirably, pointing out the ideal 


very clearly and explaining the principles precisely. 
$3.75 


THE WAY OF PERFECTION 

by Anselm M. Romb, O.F.M.Conv. 
Based on the Rule of Novices of St. Bonaventure with 
the author’s own invaluable examination of conscience 


the Catholic library. $16.50 $1.75 
Paperbacks JOHN DUNS SCOTUS: TEACHER OF OUR TIMES by Beraude de Saint-Maurice 
The life and teachings of a great 13th century philosopher and.theologian. 65 cents 
DELIVER US FROM EVIL by Bernard Hygonet, O.F.M. 
Answers one of the most perplexing problems posed to every human being: Why must I suffer? 
Preface by Francois Mauriac. 95 cents 
THE VIRTUES REVISITED by Hubert Dunphy, O.F.M.Conv. 
Short, pointed talks on the Christian virtues. A practical primer of perfection for everyone. 95 cents 
Pamphlets Vocation of the Sick by Josephine Klauser 15 cents 
St. Francis on Sunset Boulevard by Pacific Hug, O.F.M. 15 cents 
Your Adolescents and How to Survive Them by Sr. Mary Michael, I.H.M. 15 cents 
St. Anthony and You by Juniper Cummings, O.F.M.Conv. 15 cents 
FRANCISCAN HERALD PRESS 
1434 West 51st Street Chicago 9, Illinois 
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BIRD OF FIRE 
A tale of St Francis of Assisi 


BY HELEN C. WHITE 


A powerfully written novel of the high-spirited 
youth who became a humble man and a great saint. 
Against the chaotic background of medieval 
Europe, Miss White brilliantly recreates St. Fran- 
cis’ dramatic struggle to preserve the simple way of 
life, and the gradual spread of his Franciscan 
Order. Capturing the particular genius of one of 
the Church’s best loved saints, this sensitive por- 
trait reveals his quiet but compelling magnetism 
which drew thousands of followers to his side. 


By the author of A Watch in the Night, Dust on 
the King’s Highway and The Four Rivers of 


Paradise. 


The October selection of the Catholic Literary 
Foundation. A selection of the Catholic Book Club. 
$3.95 


at all bookstores 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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The new novel 
about 

St. Francis of 
Assisi 


































By LOUIS DE WOHL | 


Teeming with action, yet pro- 
foundly tender, is Louis de } 
Wohl’s new novel of a great reli- 
gious figure, the well-beloved St. 
Francis of Assisi. With the story- | 
telling skill readers of his other 
famous books know so well, 
Louis de Wohl relates the excit- 
ing story of “the joyful beggar” 
and the remarkable people 
whose lives were joined with his 
in Assisi, Rome, Sicily, and 
finally in the burning deserts of 
Egypt. “Louis de Wohl has done 
it again. His many fans will leap 
2. ee 
Catholic Review Service 
$3.95 





Other historical novels 
by Louis De Wohl 


THE GLORIOUS FOLLY 
THE LAST CRUSADER 
THE SPEAR 

SET ALL AFIRE | 
THE RESTLESS FLAME 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Philadelphia and New York 














About Our Contributors 


D* Ricuarp Houk, chairman of DePaul 
University’s geography department, re- 
cently returned from a year in Africa made 
possible by a Ford Foundation fellowship. He 
spent seven months doing research in the 
Portuguese colony of Angola on the west 
coast, and the rest of the year he travelled 
through other countries on the continent. Dr. 
Houk who speaks Portuguese was the only 
American many of the people of Angola had 
ever talked to. In Mozambique he talked for 
three hours with Teodosio Clemente Cardinal 
Gouveia, Archbishop of Lourenco Marques 
and the only Cardinal in Africa; at the end 
of their conversation the Cardinal said that 
he had never before spent so much time 
discussing Mozambique with a foreigner. 

Dr. Houk received his Masters degree in geography from Indiana Uni- 
versity, after which he was granted a fellowship in 1942 for geographical 
research by the U.S. Department of State and the Ministry of Education 
of Costa Rica. This was followed by two years of service with the Army 
Air Force weather section, and a year of duty at the secret Lagens Air 
Base in the Azores. After discharge from the Army, he completed his work 
for his Doctor’s degree at Northwestern University. Dr. Houk is the 
only American geographer to have made a thorough study of modern 
Portugal; in cooperation with the Chicago Art Institute, the School of 
Music and Department of Romance Languages at DePaul and the Spanish 
and Portuguese governments, he directs this country’s only university 
course which studies every aspect of Iberian geography, culture and 
civilization. 

Despite his professional interest in other lands, he claims to be the 
chief unpaid propagandist in Chicago for his native Indiana. His personal 
interests include fishing in Hoosier lakes, stamp collecting and travelling. 
In this issue he reviews South African Winter, by James Morris, and A 
Time to Speak, by Michael Scott. 








Dr. Richard Houk talks 
with a Nigerian chieftain 


Po SENsER, who reviews Stride Toward Freedom, by Martin Luther 
King, Jr., is Editor of Work, publication of the Catholic Council on 
Working Life. 

Dr. Ertc WatpMan, who reviews Stalin’s Correspondence with Chur- 
chill, Atlee, Roosevelt and Truman, is Director of the Institute of German 
Affairs at Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

SisteER ANNETTE WA ttERs, C.S.J., who reviews Your Child’s World, by 
Dr. Robert Odenwald, has lectured widely on psychology and has written 
on the subject for many publications. A former Fulbright research scholar 
at the University of Louvain, she is now Dean of Studies at the College 
of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. Eva J. Ross, who reviews The Shook-Up Generation, by Harrison 
Salisbury, is Professor of Sociology at Trinity College, Washington, D.C. 

Micwaet E. Scuitt1z, who reviews The Splendid Little War, by Frank 
Freidel, was a naval officer in the Pacific during and following the Korean 
War; he is now a member of the history faculty of Loyola University, 
Chicago. 

Rosert L. Meyer, who reviews On My Own, by Eleanor Roosevelt, and 
The American Heritage Book of the Revolution, by J. H. Plumb and 
Bruce Lancaster, was an infantry officer in World War II and the Korean 
War. A trained political scientist, he is presently with the public infor- 
mation department of the National Safety Council. 
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My Lady Miriam 

By Melanie Marnas. Translated and adapt- 
ed by Rev. Sidney A. Raemers. A vivid 
portrait of the Mother of God, reverently 
sketched and set in sharp relief against 


its historical background. $3.75 


Youth Before God 

Prayers and Thoughts 

Prepared by William L. Kelly, S.J. Already 
widely accepted in Germany and France, 
this is a complete vade mecum for young 
people. It is printed in black and red, beau- 
tifully illustrated and bound in soft leather. 
An ideal gift for any occasion. $3.50 


The Mass Through the Year 
Volume I: Advent to Palm Sunday 
By Dame Aemiliona Loehr. Translated by I. 
T. Hale. The Masses of each Sunday from 
the beginning of Advent to Palm Sunday, 
including all the week-days of Lent, are 
explained from the texts the Church her- 
self has given to each. Excellent medita- 
tions on the liturgy for priests, religious 
and laity. $4.50 


Your Other Self 

By Canon Jean Vieujean. Translated by 
Richard E. Cross. An appeal to all Chris- 
tians to follow Christ’s command to love 
our neighbor as ourself. The book suggests 
many methods of broadening our fraternal 
charity and love. $3.00 


The Worship of the Church 

By William J. O’Shea, S.S., D.D. “A com- 
prehensive view of the full scope of the 
liturgical life of the Church in Mass, sacra- 
ments, sacramentals and the Divine Office. 
It is designed to meet the requirements of 
the student or layman.”—The Sign $7.00 


The Family Clinic 

A Book of Questions and Answers 

By John L. Thomas, S.J. Basing his ma- 
terial on actual case histories, the author 
offers expert advice on practical modern 
family and marriage problems. $3.95 


The Parish 

From Theology to Practice 

Edited by Hugo Rahner, S.J. Translated 
by Robert Kress. Stimulating essays by 
eminent European theologians on the his- 
torical, theological, liturgical, and sociolog- 
ital aspects of the parish. $2.75 


for Gifts of Lasting Value.. Fine 


for Christmas 


The Holy Eucharist 

The Mystery of the Faith 

and the Sacrament of Love 

By Bernhardt van Acken, S.J. Translated 
by Harriet G. Strauss. A devout study of 
the Holy Eucharist under all its aspects 
and adapted to modern life, seeking to 
awaken a deeper understanding of this 
great mystery of the Faith. $2.50 


| Fila Bile col CRetad 


By Andres Fernandez, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. 
One of the greatest of the lives of 
Christ ever published, now available 
in English. Beautifully designed and 
produced, with abundant illustra- 
tions and maps. The Life of Christ 
will make an excellent gift for 
Christmas. $12.50 














Why I Became a Missioner 

Edited by Rev. George L. Kane. Twenty 
missioners—-a bishop, priests, Brothers, 
Sisters and laymen tell the stories of their 
vocations and describe their personal ex- 
periences. $3.25 


Our Lady in the Gospels 

By Joseph Patsch. Translated by Rev. 
Basil Wrighton. Basing his work on Scrip- 
ture, and aided by history, archaeology and 
geography, the author draws a true picture 
of Mary to help us better understand the 
Mother of God. $4.50 


Rabbits in the Hay 

By Jane Lane. A reconstruction of the 
Babington Plot, one of the most fascinat- 
ing and most notorious frame-ups in Eng- 
lish history, aimed at Mary, Queen of 
Scots. A selection of the Thomas More 
Book Club. $3.50 


A Father Faber Heritage 

Compiled by Sister Mary Mercedes. Se- 
lected readings from the great works of 
Father William Faber, acclaimed as one of 
the truly great spiritual writers of modern 
times. $4.75 


Protestant Churches of America 

By John A. Hardon, S.J. Covers the his- 
tory, doctrine and statistics of all the major 
denominations in America and many of the 
minor ones. Paper $1.75 Cloth $5.00 








Contemporary Moral Theology 

Volume I: Questions in 

Fundamental Moral Theology 

By John C. Ford, S.J. and Gerald Kelly, 

S.J. The authors explain the issues and 

problems, survey contemporary theological 

writing on these problems, and appraise 

what has been written, while offering for 

consideration their own moral judgments. 
$4.50 


Church History 


Volume I: Christian Antiquity 

By Dr. Karl Bihlmeyer, revised by Dr. 
Hermann Tuchle. Translated by Victor E. 
Mills, O.F.M. The greatest three-volume 
Church History now available in English. 
“Prodigious scholarship underlies this sum- 
mary presentation. The approach to the 
subject matter is objective.”—-Our Sunday 
Visitor $8.50 


Give Me Souls 


A Life of Cardinal Merry del Val 

By Sister M. Bernetta Quinn, O.S.F. “A 
forthright, simply told biography of an un- 
forgettable churchman who may one day 
be canonized. Recommended to all.”—The 
Ave Maria $3.75 


A History of the Catholic Church 
By Ludwig Hertling, S.J. Translated by 
Anselm Gordon Biggs, O.S.B. “As a brief 
popular history of the Church, Father 
Hertling’s account should be singled out 
for the highest recommendation; in its class 
it has few, if any, peers.”—-America $7.50 


More Blessed Than Kings 


By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. Sketches of 
some minor characters in the Gospels, 
throwing new light on neglected Scripture 
passages. Paper $1.50 Cloth $3.00 


The Making of a Priest 


By Albert J. Nevins, M.M. Photographs by 
William H. Lathrop. “Quite apart from be- 
ing a book of immense help to anyone try- 
ing to decide upon a vocation to the priest- 
hood, The Making of a Priest will be a 
source of information to all of us.”—The 
Ave Maria Paper $1.50 Cloth $3.95 
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A wealth of fine reading from 
the world of Catholic thought 


P. J. KENEDY 


AND SONS 


—= 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 
Translated by Mscr. Ronap A. 
Knox. In a lovely new translation 
of this spiritual classic, the words 
and ideas of St. Thérése are pre- 
sented, for the first time in Eng- 
lish, exactly as she wrote them, re- 
vealing the French Carmelite nun 
in a new, more human, yet even 
more inspiring light. $4.50 


DICTIONARY OF PAPAL 
PRONOUNCEMENTS 

Leo XIII to Pivs XII (1878 io 1957) 
Compiled by Sister M. Craupia, 
1.H.M. Here, briefly digested, are 
the documentary pronouncements 
by the modern Popes on matters 
affecting the spiritual and social 
lives of all in the world today — 
such matters as labor relations, 
nuclear warfare, marriage and the 
family, psychiatry and current med- 
ical practice. $6.50 


HEAVEN 
By J. P. McCarrny, s.j. From 
Scripture, tradition and the teach- 
ings of the Fathers, a well-known 
Jesuit has gathered together all 
that we know of heaven in a book 
that provides stimulating spiritual 
reading for anyone interested in 
man’s ultimate goal. $3.00 


THREE CARDINALS: 

Newman, Wiseman, Manning 
By E. E. Reynotps. Through this 
penetrating study of three extraor- 
dinary men — their relations to 
one another, and to the 19th-cen- 
tury position of Catholicism in 
England — new insights are gained 
into a turbulent period of Church 
history. $5.50 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN ACTION 

By Micnaet WituiamMs. Com- 
pletely revised by Zsolt Aradi. 
More than 50% new material 
brings this standard work by_the 
founder of The Commonweal on 
the organization, administrative 
processes, legislation and rites of 
the Church thoroughly up to date. 

$5.75 


Now at your bookstore 
PrP. J. KENEDY & SONS, 
Publishers 
In Canada: Thomas Nelson & Sons 
(Canada), Limited 





Letters to the Editors 


“DAN HERR, GO HOME!” 

It is regrettable that in a purportedly Cath 
olic periodical appeared the antagonistic para- 
graph toward the Shriners, the American Le- 
gion “and about twenty-six similar groups” on 
page 56 in the “Stop Pushing!” column of 
your August-September issue. 

Perhaps immaturity, or an inability to dis- 
tinguish between cleverness and antagonism, 
is responsible for such an outburst, however 
to reconcile such an outburst with tolerance 
or charity is difficult. 

Such an outburst precludes sending this 
issue on to the foreign mission field as rep- 
resentative of the American Catholic attitude 
in the United States. Since sending Catholic 
literature on to the foreign mission field is 
one of my primary purposes for subscriptions 
to Catholic periodicals, cancel my subscription. 

RoseEMARY BRENNAN 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


COMMENT ON CONTRIBUTORS 
This (“The World of Music”, August-Septem- 
ber] cannot be the same Paul Hume who 
spoke so well on the Catholic Hour two years 
ago. Here I have a grammar and high school 
group that is so soused with rock and roll 
(should be called rock ’n’ rye) that they can 
understand nothing unless it has a beat, and 
you go and say: “Oh, it’s really all right. It’s 
just like we had back in the Charleston days.” 
Well, it isn’t all right. This music is in- 

toxicating, to the point of immunizing them 
against any worthwhile musical food. It’s ten 
times worse than “Business in F” or G or A. 
It is a “cheap drunk” that knocks them out 
Cor sends them) for a few minutes free of 
charge. 

Aoysius BENEVENUTO 

Hillside, N.J. 


“Stop Pushing!” by Dan Herr and “The 
World of Music” by Paul Hume are high on 
the list of “Things I Appreciate.” 
Sister M. Ating, O.S.F. 
Maumee, Ohio 


I was interested in reading Mr. Getlein’s story 
on the UNESCO books [“UNESCO’s Reli- 
gious Art,” October-November]; he does a 
wonderful job of explaining the contents and 
the eras which produced them. Mr. Maritain’s 
“Art for Art’s Sake” was, of course, brilliant 
as his essays usually are. 

A.G.U. 

Flushing, N.Y. 


BUMP! 

I am a recent subscriber to The Critic but if 
you don’t come down a little from your Olym- 
pian heights, I am going to have an awful 
inferiority complex. 

I refer particularly to the essay “Art for 
Art’s Sake” by Jacques Maritain in the Octo- 
ber-November issue. I’ve read it twice, my 
husband has read it twice—and so help us, we 
have no idea what he is talking about. I am 
a college woman, a teacher and have fair in- 
telligence. My husband is a lawyer with bet- 
ter than fair intelligence. 


Now, | have the greatest respect for Jacques 
Maritain. | appreciate him as one of our great 
minds in the field of philosophy and no doubt 
this essay was a proper and possibly under 
standable lecture in an advanced seminar 
course, but surely The Critic is not published 
for advanced seminars, is it? 

There is so much fine information about 
Catholic thought and Catholic writers that we 
are hungry for, so please get down to earth, 

Autce MclIrairu 
Minot, N.D. 


LINE OF POETRY 
In reply to Mr. Ralph L. Woods’ request 
(“Letters to the Editor,” October-November] 
for nominations for the most beautiful line of 
poetry, I don’t know what line that may be, 
but I do know that most heart-rending lines 
of verse. They are from Don Marquis’ Archy 
and Mehitabel. The mummy of an Egyptian 
Pharoah speaks to Archy: 

“i have been lying here 

and there 

for four thousand years 

with silicon in my esophagus 

and gravel in my gizzard 

thinking 

thinking 

thinking 

of beer” 

Joun Tasor 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


I shall join in the campaign to send people 
back to the reading of poetry. In undergrad 
uate days the old professor who inspired the 
years of study I have spent in the world of 
literature showed me the beauty in the poetry 
of John Keats. I submit from “Ode to a Night 
ingale” the lines 
“Charmed magic casements, opening on the 
foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorm’ 


I have recently renewed my subscription to 
The Critic. I find your magazine invaluable 
in encouraging students to read the books that 
you review so effectively. 

Mrs. Exise ALLEMAN HucHEy 
Nicholls State College 
Thibodaux, La. 
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B The Staff of 

} The Thomas More 

f Association 

5 and The Critic 

i wishes you a 

f happy and holy Christmas 


and a 
: peaceful New Year — 
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|GIFT SUGGESTIONS] ||} 


My Published by 
CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


“MY MASS —Explained and Illustrated” 
A pictorial presentation of the Mass with an easy-to-read, conversational style of text. 
With 123 original illustrations showing the significance of the Mass and every action of 


the priest during the Holy Sacrifice. 256 Pages 78¢ and $1.35 


“MY SUNDAY MISSAL”~— Known as the Stedman Missal, the only Missal which uses 
the number system as a means of self instruction. Latin-English Ordinary. 


Regular type 384 pages 58¢ to $6.80 e¢ Larger type 512 pages 76¢ to $6.96 


“MY DAILY PSALM BOOK” —The Book of Psalms arranged for each day of the 
week —New English Translation from the New Latin Version—Illustrated with 211 
pictures especially created by Ariel Agemean, K.S.G. for this publication. 


384 Pages 62¢ to $4.78 
“MY IMITATION OF CHRIST’’—A revised translation made to free it of archaic 


expressions without destroying its original flavor. Each chapter has its own illustration 
executed in expert fashion exclusively for this book by the noted Armenian Artist, 


Ariel Agemean, K.S.G. 480 Pages 78¢ to $2.25 


“MY WAY OF LIFE” -—Simplification of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas by Rev. 
Walter Farrell, O.P. and Rev. Martin Healy, Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the 
Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, N. Y. 


640 Pages $1.35 to $3.75 


“MY DAILY PRAYER” —A Different Kind of Prayer Book—divided into three 
parts: Daily Prayer—Seasonal Thoughts — Lives of the Saints. This book is presented 
to the many laymen who desire to pray with the Church in the spirit of the Breviary. 


512 Pages 82¢ to $2.25 


“MY DAILY BREAD” —Father Paone — Summary of the Spiritual Life — Simplified 
and arranged for Daily Reading, Reflection and Prayer. Treats respectively of the three 
ways of the Spiritual Life. (1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union. 


448 Pages 78¢ and $1.35 





“CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL”-A Harmony of the Four Gospels — Story of the Life 
of Christ in word and picture — 170 original illustrations prepared especially for this 
book. Also included a study guide by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., of Notre Dame 


University. 448 Pages 68¢ to $4.78 
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Rt. Rev. Msgr. JOSEPH B. FREY, Director 
5300 FT. HAMILTON PARKWAY + BROOKLYN 19, N. Y. 
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RICH GIFTS 


THE GOSPEL STORY 
by Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox 


The Knox translation arranged as a continuous nar- 
rative on one page, Father Cox’s commentary (just 
what you want to know) facing it. Five Maps. Choice 
of the Thomas More Book Club. $4.50 


THE HOLY RULE 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


A wonderful gift for any religious or Benedictine 


Oblate. $7.50 


CONTEMPORARY CHURCH ART 


by Anton Hinze, Theodor Filthaut 
and Maurice Lavanoux 


A large and lovely book: 125 photographs, 64 pages 
of text. This makes Bishops and others who have to 


do with building churches stammer with gratitude. 
$7.50 


THE NEW GUEST ROOM BOOK 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


Plenty of reading of all sorts (mostly gay), Msgr. 
Knox's best detective story: illustrations throughout 
by Enrico Arno. A hostess’s dream... . $7.50 


THE HOLY BIBLE 
translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Four editions: Regular, maroon cloth, $7.50. Family 
Edition: Dark red cloth, silk marker, eight pages for 
family records, $8.50. Black leather binding, gold 
edges, gold stamping, boxed, $15.00. Morocco bind- 
ing, gold edges, gold stamping, boxed, $25.00. 


PAGEANT OF THE POPES 
by John Farrow 


All the popes from St. Peter to Pius XII—a very time- 
ly gift. Illustrated. 


THERE’S THAT MAN AGAIN -- 


As you see, he agrees with us that books are the best of gifts. Th 
last forever AND you can enjoy them yourself before giving th 
away—and that is more than you can say for candy, pot-plants ¢ 
calendars. Choose your gifts from this list—there is somethi 
here which will delight everyone you know: 


$5.00. 


GAY GIFTS | 


SAINTS AND SNAPDRAGONS 
by Lucile Hasley 


the Catholic Literary Foundation. $3.00 
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Enchantingly funny, but with plenty of food fof 
thought. Choice of the Thomas More Book Club andf j 












LITERARY DISTRACTIONS 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Msgs. Knox at play: wonderfully gentle wit direc 
at Englishmen abroad (including himself), the Greek 
at sea, Dr. Johnson, detective stories. $3.5 


LUNACY AND LETTERS 
by G. K. Chesterton 


Vintage Chesterton essays, enthusiastically review 
in the secula: and Catholic press. $3.( 


LATE DAWN 
by Elizabeth Vandon 


Not so gay, until the end, but unmistakably interest. 
ing. The story of a “modern” who came to the Church 
after trying all the latest substitutes for God. $3.00 


PLEASANTLY WISE : 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC DILEMMA 
by Thomas O’Dea 


A well balanced account of what some have called 
“the intellectual failure of American Catholicism.” 


$3.00 


THE WORLD TO COME 
by Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 


What we know about the next life: a very encourag 
ing view. Choice of the Spiritual Book Associates. 


$3.00 


A GUIDE TO “THE CITY OF GOD" 
by Marthinus Versfeld 
A wonderful introduction to St. Augustine’s on 


: and the great mind that produced it. 


For plenty more suggestions, see the Christmas number of Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET. The Trumpet comes free 


and postpaid—just send a card to Michele MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD 
12 


New York 3 
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IR COMPTON MACKENZIE, the grand old man of 

Scottish letters, takes a dim view of the future for im- 
aginative literature. This applies, he thinks, to all writing in- 
tended to entertain the reader: novels, plays, short stories 
and poetry. They will not be able, he feels, to compete for 
attention against the competition of color television, when 
that reaches its ultimate development. 

“One hundred years from now there will simply be few 
readers for this kind of writing,” he declares firmly. “When 
the action of the story with all its actors and scenery can be 
thrown instantly on the wall of your drawing room and you 
can sit back relaxed and enjoy it to the full, with no effort 
of your own, who is going to take the time and the effort to 
tead it in the slow words of a book, no matter how brilliantly 
expressed? Who, for instance, would spend a night reading 
one of the intriguing books of Agatha Christie when the 
whole matter can be done better and cheaper in one half- 
hour by television?” 

“There will be books written,” he added, “but they will 
be books of information: books on science, on history, and 
on how to do various things. There will also be room for 
books of biography. But for the rest it will be tough going. 
It will also be tough going for the magazines, and for the 
newspapers that feature entertainment rather than informa- 
tion.” 

Sir Compton met me at the door of his mansion on Drum- 
mond Place in Edinburgh when I called on him, and led me 
through corridors and rooms lined with 13,000 books until 
he brought me to the study where he does his writing. This 
toom is almost ideal for meditation and writing. It looks out 
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By NEIL MACNEIL 


Interview with 


COMPTON 
MACKENZIE 


on open spaces and trees and a wide area of the city. Here he 
writes late into the night, his favorite time for work, and 
then sleeps until mid-morning. Thus he avoids interruption. 

At seventy-five years of age I found Sir Compton full of 
vigor and ambition. He had been busy for weeks “striving to 
break the back” of still another novel so that he could get 
away to attend the premiere of the motion picture based on 
his book Rockets Galore, due in London on September 22, 
and from there to proceed to Greece where he is scheduled 
to do a series of television shows. He was looking forward to 
both of these events with the eagerness of a man one-third 
his years. 

He has been an active writer since 1907, when his first 
book, Poems, was published. I have been informed that he 
has produced since a book for each year of his life, and if 
anything he is more prolific now than at any other time of 
life. He has had thirteen books published since 1951. Asked 
how he did it, he replied: 

“The years only slow you down physically. They do not 
affect your ability to think or to imagine, or to write. On 
the contrary, you have a wider wisdom to draw on.” 

The book Sir Compton is working on is proof of this. It is 
entitled The Lunatic Republic and is placed on the moon. A 
Chinese scientist named Tin Pan and an English commefcial 
traveler named John Bosworth make the journey and have an 
amazing story to tell of what they found there. It is an im- 
aginative feat worthy of Jules Verne. Sir Compton has more 
ideas than he can put onto paper. 

The emphasis in all writing is changing all the time, and 
changing fast, he stresses. No one, he asserts, reads Scott, or 
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‘Thackery, or Meridith anymore; they 
are too wordy and it takes too long to 
find out what they have to tell you. 
All is competition today, he explains. 

“The writer,” he says, “not only faces 
the competition of numerous other writ- 
ers, but also the competition of other 
media: the cinema, the wireless, televi- 
sion, the pace of life itself. It will be 
getting worse instead of better.” 

I inquired what he thought of mod- 
ern American authors. 

“They have changed also,” he went 
on, “and to my mind they have changed 
too much. Many of them have gone over 
the edge on sex. When I first visited the 
United States before World War I pur- 
itanism dominated all American writing. 
I remember that a publisher of one of 
my books refused to let me refer to a 
girl as a ‘tart.’ Just think of that! Now 
they go from one bawdy scene to anoth- 
er. In fact the American formula seems 
to be to outline a bawdy scene and then 
write a couple of drab pages and go in- 
to the next bawdy scene. Look at the 
success of By Love Possessed. Now the 
Anglo-Saxon four-letter words are the 
most important in the dictionary. I 
should like to see more American books 
like Scott Fitzgerald’s The Great Gats- 





by. There was a book! American writ- 
ers need more reserve.” 

As I had known that T. S. Eliot had 
a three-hour visit with him the day be- 
fore, I ventured a question on what he 
thought of Eliot in general and of his 
play for the Edinburgh Festival in par- 
ticular. 

“I am very fond of Eliot as a man,” 
he replied, “but I do not like his plays, 
and in fact am not too keen on his po- 
etry. But he is a grand fellow and has 
had a large influence on the writers of 
this generation.” 

I then brought up the current Scot- 
tish literary renaissance. Sir Compton 
did not think too well of it, either. 

“It is largely a copy of the Irish ren- 
aissance and falls short,” he answered. 
“The Irish have produced real genius. 
There were Yeats, Lady Gregory, Synge, 
James Stephens and others. We have 
no comparable geniuses here. In fact, in 
this movement we have produced only 
two outstanding writers in my opinion, 
Hugh MacDiarmid (the pen name for 
C. M. Grieve) writing in Scots or Lal- 
lans, and Somhairle MacLean writing 
in Gaelic. Their readership is limited 
not because of the quality of their work 
but because of the limit language puts 


Clem Lane, City Editor of the Chicago 
Daily News and a Director of the 
Thomas More Association died October 
27, 1958, at the age of 61. 

Clem was a famed city editor, a col- 
orful figure of the fast-disappearing 
“Front Page” tradition. A fighter of the 
phony, no matter where he found it, he 
was a great newspaperman and will long 
be revered as such. 

But Clem was more than a legendary 


city editor and it was the other side of 
Clem that we at the Thomas More Association knew best. To us 
he was a kind and helpful friend who somehow reminded us of 
our patron saint. Like Saint Thomas More, Clem was very much 
in the world and of the world yet his deep personal spirituality 
was obvious to all who were privileged to know him well. His ever- 
growing devotion to his faith made him want to serve his Church 
in every way he could, no matter the sacrifice required. 

He was tough and shrewd, as all good newspapermen should 
be, yet he was warm, gentle and humble. Most of all, like Saint 
Thomas More, he had a magnificent sense of humor—he could 
laugh at the world and he could laugh at himself. He was a ‘good 
guy” in every sense of these words and those who mourn him can 
say with pride ‘’| knew Clem Lane.” 


D.J.H. 





on the people who can read and under. 
stand what they have to say. I am afraid 
that they are writing mostly for them. 
selves and for their friends. They do 
well to get 1,000 readers for one of 
their books. But then theirs is in reality 
a protest against English domination of 
our Scottish mind. I can understand’and 
appreciate that. But I shall keep on 
writing in a language that can reach 
the multitude. What you have to say 
is what is important, not the medium of 
expression.” 

“What would you advise the young 
writer of today?” I asked. 

“My advice,” he responded, “is to 
know your own mind. You should know 
by twenty-two years of age what you 
want to do and if you have enough tal- 
ent and enough drive you will get there 
despite the hazards. I knew what I want 
ed to do and kept at it despite all temp 
tation. When I was at Oxford I took 
part in an amateur play. The manager 
of the Garrick Theatre in London saw 
the play. He liked what I had done and 
offered me a career on the stage, start 
ing at 500 pounds a year and rising to 
2,500 pounds. That was real money at 
that time. I turned it down to write. | 
am glad that I did. The young writer 
of today must be equally determined to 
write.” 

My curiosity had been aroused by the 
fact that Sir Compton had spent much 
of his life living on islands. I had jus 
spent some time on the Island of Barn 
in the Outer Hebrides where the island 
ers had all sorts of tales to tell of him 
during his life there and were still loud 
in praise of his Scottish hospitality. He 
used Barra as the scene of his Whiskey 
Galore, which was made into a delight 
ful motion picture shown in the United 
States under the title “Tight Little Is 
land,” and he has used the adjoining 
Isle of South Uist as the scene of his 
later book and motion picture Rocket 
Galore. He has also lived on the Jersey 
Isles and other small isolated islands. 

“Well, there are various reasons, 
he explained. “I wanted peace and re 
pose and a chance to work. And when! 
was younger I wanted to get away from 
temptation.” | 

In conclusion I asked if he intendél 
to visit the United States. This set him 
to reminiscing. 

“I enjoyed life there and I made some 
good friends,” he said. “For years I wi 


(Continued on page 75) 
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A LOOK AT LOOKING 


Television's Second Decade 
As a Major Influence 


—e almanac of the future will note that 1958 was a year 
in which man made his first operational attempt to reach 
the moon. It will be recorded, too, that this was a year in 
which there were serious international tensions, the death of 
a beloved Pope and the coronation of his successor and im- 
portant changes in the structure of the French Government. 
Somewhere in the almanac’s agate columns there also may be 
a reference to the fact that this yas the year in which tele- 
vision entered its second decadeas a major influence on 
American life. 

The almanac is not likely to contain a detailed account of 
the achievements of TV during this year. It might offer a 
glimpse of some of the financial transactions in the medium 
and they would make impressive reading, indeed. In a single 
week in October, for example, it might be reported that seven 
special network productions, designed to fascinate the public 
for seven-and-a-half hours were presented at a cost to their 
sponsors of $2,500,000. But going beyond the fundamental 
information that might find its way into an almanac’s pages, 
one is confronted by sorry evidence of the low qualitative 
level of TV during this year. 

It has been a period during which blood-letting has be- 
come a major device in many TV programs. The emphasis 
on violence was far greater during the last year than at any 
time since the small screen became a fixture in the American 
home. Anyone who watched the magic box, even occasion- 
ally, must have become aware of this development. The ex- 
tent of its influence has been indicated in surveys. Their find- 
ings provide cause for alarm. 

A study of television programs in the Los Angeles area, 
published by Newsweek magazine, yielded some of the most 
‘ignificant and disturbing statistics about the transgressions 
committed on and by television. The survey covered pro- 
grams offered during one week, before 9 p.m., when chil- 
dren represented a large part of the audience. It showed that 
Western, crime and other “adventure” programs depicted 161 





John P. Shanley reports on the gen- 
eral health and vitality of television 
programming as the television industry 


of the strongest influences on Amer- 
ica’s day-by-day life. Mr. Shanley is 
‘ Radio and Television Editor of The 
ee 4 New York Times. 
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launches into its second decade as one . 


By JOHN P. SHANLEY 


murders. This total was 500 per cent higher than the number 
noted in a study conducted five years earlier. 

The roster of crimes in the later survey also listed sixty 
justifiable homicides, 192 attempted murders, eighty-three rob- 
beries, fifteen kidnappings, twenty-four conspiracies to com- 
mit murder, twenty-one jailbreaks, seven attempted lynchings, 
six dynamitings, eleven cases of extortion, two of arson and 
two of torture. 

Apologists for this kind of television offer facile statements 
to justify it. They argue that children of another day were 
exposed to stories of crime and violence in such works as 
“Nick Carter” novels and “Buffalo Bill” adventure stories, as 
well as the movies of the time. Television executives also will 
defend their presentations by pointing out that invariably the 
decent marshal, the honest district attorney or the incorrupti- 
ble cowhand ultimately overcomes his evil adversaries. One 
producer of a television Western went so far as to compare 
his scripts with classic Greek tragedies. In lyrical terms he 
described his Western heroes, pitted against the forces of 
darkness, as majestic figures, personifying the fundamental 
dignity and valor of mankind. 

But the saturating influence of television is infinitely higher 
than that of the trashy stories and movies of the past. For 
most children television now is available almost every day for 
sqme period of time. ‘To watch it requires no effort or expense 
on their part. It is there and unless parents take measures to 
supervise the youngsters, select the programs they see and 
limit their viewing time, they will be exposed constantly to 
simulated cruelty. Most parents try conscientiously; few have 
the time or patience to succeed completely. 

The argument that justice eventualfy wins on the TV 
screen also is a specious one. For, in most cases, before right 
triumphs, the number of outrages that are depicted is appal- 
ling. There have been distressing signs in many parts of the 
nation of the influence of televised violence on young minds. 
In Upper New York State, a group of boys, nine and ten 
years old, was caught while attempting to loot a schoolhouse 
after classes. They carried gloves. They explained that they 
had noted that successful TV felons wore them to escape 
detection through fingerprints. - 

J. Edgar Hoover, in an article in the Law Enforcement 
Bulletin of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, cited a case 
in which two brothers, ten and twelve years old, killed one 
man and wounded two others in Oklahoma. The boys told 
police they got the idea for their offenses from “watching 
television and movie crime stories.” 
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Unfortunately the interest in televised 
violence is not limited to children. Ac- 
cording to the findings of the rating 
services, which report on the most close- 
ly attended programs, as many as five 
of the ten most popular telecasts on the 
air have, at times, been shows that em- 
phasize violence. They are nighttime 
programs for audiences composed mostly 
of adults. 

Since the TV networks and stations 
are in business primarily to make money, 
they have looked at the ratings and de- 
cided to give the public what it seems 
to enjoy. It is true that some viewers 
are genuinely pleased with what they 
see. The others, representing a majority 
that could exert a decisive influence, 
don’t really care or, if they do, they fail 
to express their opinions to sponsors, 
networks or stations. 

When the 1958 fall TV season was 
about to begin, the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, a network that has 
brought the nation some of the finest 
programs ever produced, started a big 
promotion campaign for its new attrac- 
tions. 

One of them was a weekly series 
called, “Peter Gunn.” It was given a 
choice position on the network’s sched- 
ule, from 9 to 9:30 p.m., Eastern time, 
on Monday nights. A sponsor was found 
and “Peter Gunn” was heralded in proc- 
lamations from N.B.C. as a major con- 
tribution to the welfare of the viewer. 

The program, in its first installment, 
proved to be an irritating and offensive 
crime story. It was filmed slickly with 
elaborate effects, including an original 
jazz score. But the basic ingredient was 
violence and it was not concealed by 
the show’s fragile facade of quality. 

“Peter Gunn” has followed the sordid 
formula of sensationalism since it first 
went on the air. Here is a summary of 
a typical episode: “A man known as 
‘The Frog’ has in his possession a small 
black book which a gang of hoodlums 
is desperately trying to get from him. 
When the man is killed Peter Gunn 
tries to help his only friend, an elderly 
woman who loves cats.” 

Victims of the violence perpetrated 
on “Peter Gunn” seldom are assaulted 
in a routine way. They are smashed by 
being hurled down a staircase or maimed 
by the explosion of a bomb. Perhaps 
this program is no more objectionable 
than some of the others that are being 
shown on television. But it represents a 
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major production on a reputable and in- 
fluential network and is presented at a 
time when the potential number of view- 
ers is near a peak. “Peter Gunn” is an 
ugly symbol of the shallow commercial- 
ism that has reached an acute stage on 
television during the last year. 


_ violence has not been the only 
manifestation of a decline in the 
stature of TV. There has been a dis- 
couraging trend away from the presenta- 
tion of experimental, live drama. This 
development has meant the end of pro- 
grams such as “Studio One” and “Kraft 
Television Theatre,” two of the oldest 
attractions of the medium. Neither was 
as vital nor as inventive in recent sea- 
sons as they were years ago. 

But they brought occasional excite- 
ment to the screen and offered a weekly 
showcase for authors and for actors who 
were not terrified by the prospect of 
performing in front of live TV cameras. 
Half of the hour formerly devoted to 
the Kraft dramas has been allotted to a 
television fossil named Milton Berle. He 
was persuaded to emerge from two years 
of relative obscurity during which his 
morale was fortified by a substantial in- 
come under a long-term contract with 
his network. 

The word was passed that viewers 
would see a “new” Berle this time. And 
when he went on the air in October he 
was not quite as brash and energetic as 
in his more primitive period. Unfor- 
tunately he has not been very amusing, 
either. 

Another development during the 1958 
fall season was the return of Jackie 
Gleason to a weekly, live television se- 
ries. His comeback also has been less 
than triumphant. He has been working 
without the valuable assistance of his 
old partner in comedy, Art Carney. ‘That 
has been part of the trouble. But the 
brand of comedy on the new Gleason 
show has been basically inferior. For 
the most part, it has been loud and ob- 
vious buffoonery. 

The seven special shows presented 
during one October week at a cost of 
$2,500,000 included two that were de- 
signed to appeal to children and adults. 
The first, “Swiss Family Robinson,” suf- 
fered from a dull script and despite the 
efforts of a talented scenic designer, the 
simulated island on which the family 
was shipwrecked did not look real. 

Four nights after “Swiss Family Rob- 





inson” was shown, “Little Womep 
came to the television screen. This 
a musical version of the Louisa M 
Alcott book. Most of the songs we 
assembly-line Tin Pan Alley creatiog 
that destroyed whatever illusion mig 
have been created by the cast. To se 
viewers away from their sets in higl 
spirits it was decided, in this adaptatiog 
to save Beth. In Miss Alcott’s sto 
Beth died of scarlet fever. On televisiog 
she recovered and lived on—presumabh 
forever. Even this remarkable devie 
failed to save “Little Women” from di 
aster. The contrived happy ending, i 
fact, was resented by many ladies in 
audience. Some of them may have beg 
looking forward to a good cry—despi 
the musical accompaniment. 

These two presentations were ‘the 
greatest disappointments in what had@ 
been advertised as the biggest TV week 
of the season. But it also was a period 
in which a one-hour Bob Hope show, 
with Joan Crawford and Fernandd Re 
among the guests, failed to provide any: 
thing memorable in the way of enter 
tainment. And an adaptation of Mar 
garet Gray Blanton’s story about St 
Bernadette, filmed for television with 
Pier Angeli in the leading role, was 
respectful but uninspired production. 

The brighter moments of that week 
were provided by Julie Harris and Chris 
topher Plummer, with magnificent per 
formances in “Johnny Belinda,” and by 
four dancers. Three of them, Fred As 
taire, Ginger Rogers and Ray Bolger, 
were evoking happy memories for thos 
who began admiring their work year 
ago. The fourth, a newcomer, was Bar. 
rie Chase, Mr. Astaire’s partner during 
his program. Miss Rogers had Mr. Bol 
ger as a guest on her show. Certainly 
there can be no complaint about this 
But it would be a real coup if sometime 
soon Miss Rogers and Mr. Astaire coulifl’ 
be reunited for a television appearance 
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gree big week of a new season wai 
perhaps, symptomatic of what maj 
be expected in the future. Even amongpYy | 
the most elaborate and costly present 
tions the telecast of real merit will 
the exception. In the musical field, the 
best productions probably will continue 
to be those in which talented perform]. . 
ers, who do not have to rely heavily of | 
format and effects, simply are permitted 
to have their way with their songs. 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Nicholas Wiseman about 1838 Henry Edward Manning in 1844 John Henry Newman in 1845 


“TEs good book, Three Cardinals: Newman, Wiseman, 

Manning, by E. E. Reynolds (Kenedy, $5.50), is some- 
thing fresh and decidedly instructive in the way of biograph- 
ical studies. Mr. Reynolds, already well known for his ad- 
mirable works on St. John Fisher and St. Thomas More, 
does not profess to give any new information about the great 
Cardinals who renewed the life of the Church in nineteenth- 
century England, but he has been for years a close student 
of all the published sources, and is familiar also with the 
Autobiographical Writings given to the light by the late Fath- 
er Henry Tristram, doyen of Newman scholars, in 1956. 


This last book has been used by an eminent American dig- 
nitary to cast aspersions on Newman’s memory as man and 
thinker, and part of the value of Mr. Reynold’s synoptic ap- 
praisal is the effective way in which he disposes of the criti- 
cism, without being so much as conscious of its existence. 
Thus it was alleged by the critic in question that “objective- 
ly speaking, Newman had no cause whatsoever to complain 
about the treatment accorded him by the Catholic leaders or 
the Catholic public after his reception into the true Church” 
(The American Ecclesiastical Review, June, 1957, pp. 403-4; 
the same contention has been made in subsequent articles of 
the Review). The distinguished author of that sweeping pro- 
nouncement, published, he says, from a sense of moral obliga- 
tion to reduce the “Newman Legend” as it has evolved in 
England and America to its proper proportions, does but suc- 
ceed in producing a Counter-Newman Legend of his own. 


Newman had no cause whatsoever to complain? Then, 
how wrong-headed must his Ordinary, Bishop Ullathorne of 
Birmingham, have been to write to him in 1867 in the fol- 
lowing strain, after the frustration, largely through the efforts 
of Manning and W. G. Ward, of his hopes of opening a 
branch of the Oratory at Oxford: “I have no hesitation in 
saying, as my complete conviction, that you have been shame- 
fully misrepresented at Rome, and that by countrymen of 
our own...” (cited by Reynolds, p. 210). Again, the would- 
be creator of a Newman Black Legend undertakes to defend 
“poor” Monsignor Talbot’s memory, as against the very rea- 
sonable animadversions of Father Tristram on the humor- 
less gossip who had declared Newman to be “the most dang- 
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erous man in England” and one whose 
“spirit must be crushed.” Mr. Reynolds, 
who writes with studied calm and is 
ever happy to give the extravagant char- 
acters in his book the benefit of the 
doubt, says of Talbot’s views: “As es- 
timates of Newman they are, of course, 
valueless; their significance lies in the 
fact that Talbot had considerable influ- 
ence in some Roman circles and encour- 
aged those attacks on Newman that 
distressed all who appreciated his true 
quality. It is doubtful if Talbot's chat- 
ter really affected the Pope’s judgment” 
Cp. 204). The word chatter is about as 
close to a term of abuse as Mr. Rey- 
nolds ever comes in his temperate and 
civilized pages. But again and again he 
confesses to bewilderment at Manning’s 
curious dealings in his relations with 
Newman. Manning wrote to thank 
Newman for his Letter Addressed to the 
Rev. E. B. Pusey, published in 1866 as 
an answer to that famous Anglican’s 
Eirenicon, declaring that it “cannot fail 
to do much good” and expressing his 
hope that “it will have a wide effect.” 
At the very same time and apropos of 
the same subject, Manning also ad- 
dressed himself to his bosom confidant 
Talbot, who had already given vent to 
his own sour and mean-minded views 
on Newman’s Letter. Manning ex- 
pressed himself as follows: “What you 
write about Dr. Newman is true. 
Whether he knows it or not, he has 
become the centre of those who hold 





low views about the Holy See, are anti- 
Roman, cold and silent, to say no more, 
about the Temporal Power, national, 
English, critical of Catholic devotions... 
In one word it is Worldly Catholicism, 
and it will have the world on its side, 
and will deceive many” (cited by Rey- 
nolds, p. 203). Is it any wonder, asks 
Mr. Reynolds, that a few years later, 
Newman, the most straightforward of 
men, should have written in bewilder- 
ment to Manning: “I do not know 
whether I am on my head or on my 
heels when I have active relations with 
you.” 

Mr. Reynolds has a great deal more 
to say about Manning’s odd behaviour 
in his relations with Newman, and 
about the pain and concern which he 
caused that prophetic and sensitive soul 
by his openly expressed suspicions of 
his orthodoxy. But he and the mischief- 
making Talbot were not alone in giv- 
ing Newman the most legitimate rea- 
sons for complaint. Wiseman, too, 
though more from carelessness than 
from unfriendliness, displayed on oc- 
casion extreme discourtesy to the man 
who was regarded by old Catholics and 
converts alike as God’s best gift to the 
Church in England. In the last issue of 
The Rambler under his editorship, 
Newman had contributed an article on 
“Consulting the Faithful in Matters of 
Doctrine.” The Congregation of Propa- 
ganda which continued to exercise a 
measure of control over English Cath- 





Unfinished painting by James Doyle of first official meeting of the restored English 
hierarchy; Wiseman presiding, Newman and Manning in center of second row on right 
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olic affairs for more than fifty years aft. 
er the full restoration of the hierarchy, 
showed itself strongly critical of New. 
man’s arguments and caused him to be 
informed that the Pope was seriously 
displeased. Newman promptly wrote to 
Wiseman, then in Rome, as also was 
Manning, asking for a list of the offend. 
ing passages, and promising wholeheart- 
ed submission to the ruling of the 
Church if his explanations of them 
proved inadequate. More he could not 
have done in the circumstances and, in 
point of fact, he was completely ex. 
onorated—but only after seven anxious 
years. Wiseman received his letter, and 
it was shown by him or another to Man- 
ning and Talbot, but none of those three 
thought of passing it on to Propaganda 
or of telling the Congregation its con- 
tents, and the Pope also was kept in 
the dark. When at long last it was 
brought to the notice of the authorities, 
the whole matter was speedily resolved 
in Newman’s favour, but from 1859 to 
1867 he “had lain under the reproach 
of being suspected at Rome of unorth- 
odoxy” (Reynolds, pp. 167-8). How 
about that for a cause to complain? But 
there were plenty of other cases almost 
equally bad. Ullathorne, that forthright, 
uncomplicated Yorkshireman, wanted to 
know, and so do we, why Rome could 
not have dealt with Newman directly, 
but must let Manning and Talbot in on 
all its projects and problems. 

Herbert Vaughan, the future cardinal 
but then superior of Manning’s Oblates 
of St. Charles, had gained control 
The Tablet, and in that historic organ 
which also became an anti-Irish plat 
form, followed his master’s line and 
criticized Newman on every occasion 


that offered. This imperious person, still 


relatively young, said privately of the 
Apologia when it appeared: “I have 
read it with a mixture of pain and 
pleasure. The egotism may be disgust 
ing, but it is venial. There are views pu! 
forward which I abhor, and which fil 
me with pain and suspicion” (cited by 
Reynolds, p. 181). Manning, for his 
part, considered that the Apologia would 
be used by Anglicans as a justification 
for staying where they were, an extt# 
ordinary one-man opinion utterly belied 
by the confessions of hosts of readers. 

Perhaps enough has now been said, 
and there is ten times more in Mr 
Reynolds complete text, to dispose fot 


(Continued on page 86) 
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By JOHN D. SHERIDAN 











John D. Sheridan, Irish es- 
sayist, novelist and short- 
story writer, is the Editor of 
the Irish School Weekly 





"By Their Words .. 


Literary Detective Work 


ONG years ago, when I was in the transition stage be- 

tween boys’ stories and serious adult fiction Cand a little 
bit smug about it all), I came across the word “hiatus” in a 
novel by E. F. Benson. It was a new word to me, and, being 
at the age for such righteousness, I looked it up and added 
it to my vocabulary. It was a poor enough acquisition: I 
haven’t used “hiatus” three times since, except when filling 
in crossword puzzles. 

But Benson used it eight times in the one novel. I know, 
because I counted them. And every time it occured it popped 
up from its line of type like a figure in a cash register. I have 
long since forgotten the name of the novel, but I have never 
forgotten “hiatus.” It was my first collector’s item. No one 
had ever told me before that writers, like ordinary folk, have 
favourite words. But now I knew. 

“Hiatus,” however, taught me nothing about Benson— 
except that, for once at least, he was careless in reading his 
proofs. For that matter, it was probably a passing infatuation 
rather than a settled habit, for “hiatus” is not the kind of word 
that is likely to inspire a lifetime’s devotion. It is much too 
conspicuous for everyday use, and it sticks out like a sore 
thumb. 

Nor does Nathaniel Hawthorne’s frequent use of the word 
“sphere” (for which Henry James takes him to task) tell me 
much about Hawthorne. “Sphere” is anybody’s word, and 
there is not much meat on it: once you crack its coat of hiss- 
ing consonants there is little for the teeth to bite on. Discover- 
ies like these are exciting, but they give no lasting satisfaction. 
It is much more rewarding, and much more revealing, to 
come across a frequently recurring word which gives a clue 
to a writer’s philosophy, interests and outlook. Routine police 
work may tabulate the evidence, but the fun does not begin 
until it matches up. 

The words “dark” and “naked,” for instance, run through 
D. H. Lawrence’s Sea and Sardinia like twin motifs. Every 
village and landscape is “dark”; every mountain and “lone 
tree” (and Lawrence was very much alone). is “naked.” One 
does not need to be much of a psycho-analyst to deduce that 
Lawrence’s morbid preoccupation with the things of the 
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body, and his preference for animal feeling over reason, have 
Jeft their mark on his choice of words. 

Similarly, G. K. Chesterton’s fondness for “cosmic” is a 
pointer to his way of looking at things and to his vocation as 
a writer—which was to link the transient with the eternal and 
assign to all mutable, contingent things a place in God’s plan. 
His thought went in mighty leaps, and often in illogical 
leaps. He could begin by talking of hard hats and end by 
defending the infallibility of the Pope. In what he himself 
describes as his “elephantine adventures in pursuit of the 
obvious” he often bumped his head: but he bumped it against 
the stars. Like a boy who takes a surreptitious look at the end 
of the book before he tackles the problem, he was sometimes 
unsure of his road; but he was never unsure of his destina- 
tion. The working was often wrong, but the answer was 
always right. 

If “cosmic” is a Chesterton word, “ameliorate” is just as 
certainly Edmund Burke. One of my old professors used to 
say that it was Burke’s favourite word, and if it isn’t it should 
be, for it is just the sort of word one would expect Burke to 
be fond of; a rich, smooth, well-bred, tongue-rolling word, 
with more than its share of vowels; an orator’s word if ever 
there was one. Burke stood for the old Europe, and he thun- 
dered against the new in stately periods. The sentences of the 
revolutionaries were as sharp and short as their bayonets. 
They were as urgent as the hour. Burke’s were long, decora- 
tive and heavy with history. He picked words for their ca- 
dences and associations as well as for their meaning, and 
fitted sonorous polysyllables into his meticulous mosaic. 

“Quis custodes ipsos custodiet” might pass for another fa- 
vourite of Burke’s, who could dredge up a Latin tag to suit 
every occasion, and who lived in an age when a classical ed- 
ucation was the birthright of the leisured classes. (Nearly a 
hundred years later, an English headmaster was to say “But if 
a boy of eight is not to be taught Latin, what is he to be 
taught?”) But on this occasion “Quis custodes” comes from 


_the works- of. Edgar Wallace, who drags it in surprisingly 
-- often, though I hardly suppose he- knew his Juvenal well 


enough to. quote him from memory. Why he chose this 
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particular quotation is anybody’s guess, 
but it flows pleasantly off the tongue, is 
flatteringly easy to translate, and is ad- 
mirably suited to the literature of the 
double-cross. 

Jane Austen had a special liking for 
“prodigious,” which appears several 
times in Sense and Sensibility—and 
twice in at least one page. It is a round- 
ed, genteel, wide-eyed word, but I think 
that “felicity” suits Jane better: and she 
was prodigiously fond of “felicity,” 
which occurs fifteen times or more in 
Pride and Prejudice, leaving Benson’s 
“hiatus” a long way behind. “Felicity” 
is surely an Austen word: parsonage- 
prim, kind to the lips and as becoming 
as a white collar on a black gown. 

Another favourite Austen word is 
“amiable”—which occurs in Pride and 
Prejudice even oftener than “felicity.” 
(Strangely enough, I noticed “felicity” 
during one reading of the book and 
“amiable” during another. In this busi- 
ness we sometimes find what we are 
looking for, and the eye of the reader 
can be as selective as the nose of a 
bloodhound.) And how well the two 
words suit her! Each supplies a whorl 
in the finger-print. 

In general Cif only Benson were in 
the dock there would be no need for 
qualification, but I must leave a loop- 
hole for Jane Austen), indulging a lik- 
ing for a certain word or words is a de- 
fect of style. It means that a writer 
sometimes succumbs to temptation and 
uses a word because he likes it rather 
than because he needs it; that he picks 
it, not because it fits, but because it is 
striking, or lovely, or musical, or be- 
cause it gives a fine balance to a phrase. 
Henry James was right in blaming Haw- 
thorne for his over-use of “sphere.” For 
words are a writer’s stock-in-trade, and 
he should have plenty of them. Be- 
sides, he does not speak off the cuff. 
He may write in haste, but he has time 
for revision and repentance, and he 
should be ruthless with echoes that are 
repeated again and again. He must have 
his favourites, but he should be careful 
not to flaunt them. 

And the more arresting, or unusual, 
or conspicuous a word is, the more dang- 
erous it is to repeat it soon; for a strik- 
ing word lingers in the mind and on 
the ear, and it should not be used 
again—at least, not without artistic ne- 
cessity—until its overtones have died 
away. 
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And this is not just a matter of ele- 
gance or affectation. It is concerned 
with meaning, with style as an organic 
thing. For a word is something more 
than its basic dictionary definition. Ev- 
ery word takes on new shades of mean- 
ing from its latest association, and a 
shining word splendidly used acquires 
by that very fitness a character that 
stays with it for a little while. It be- 
longs temporarily to one thought or one 
description, and if it is used again soon 
in another context it jars on the sensi- 
tive reader, who feels then that the for- 
mer magic was not something authentic 
and unique, something arising from the 
perfect and spontaneous matching of 
thought and symbol, but rather a well- 
rehearsed: conjuring trick. 

The wonder is that so many good 
writers are careless in this matter, for 
everyone who writes for publication 
knows the shame of discovering at proof 
stage that a well-said thing has been 
repeated, that a turn of phrase has 
cropped up again as an almost facsimile 
ripple, or that a word which should 
make one dramatic entry, and one only, 
has found its way back on to the stage 
again. And when this happens, the 
rigour of the craft allows only one cure: 
the thing must be cut out like a can- 
cer. Even a sports’ reporter—and sports 
reporters have less time for burnishing 
than the rest of us—will not describe 
two scores in succession as “pure lar- 
ceny,” and if he finds that he has re- 
peated himself within memory distance 
will set things right whilst the galleys 
are still wet. 

One of the first lessons that the 
young journalist learns—and learns the 
hard way—is that the same firework will 
not go off twice, and that this sort. of 
economy gets short shrift in the sub- 
editors’ room. But this lesson is danger- 
ous without its complement. We must 
be careful about the striking phrase, 
the glowing word, the thing well said, 
but ordinary words and groups of words 
may be repeated boldly whenever clarity 
demands that they should be repeated. 
The use of synonyms and variants for 
their own sake is one of the signs of 
shoddy writing, for writing should be 
free and spontaneous, not hag-ridden 
with admonitions. Writing has few rules 
that may not be broken at times, and 
Churchill’s caustic “This is one of the 
things up with which I will not put” is 
a salutary lesson for those who are 


afraid to end a sentence with a prepo- § « 
sition, or to split an infinitive, or to set 
down the one word that fits even though 
it has already been used several times, 

Good writers are never afraid to re 
peat themselves when clear writing de- 
mands that they should: but the sur 
prising thing, as I have said, is that 
many of them over-use certain favour 
ite words to such an extent that the 
reader can detect where their fancy 
lies. It is worth noticing, too, that the 
meticulous stylists—people like Steven- 
son and Newman—are not so easily in- 
dicted on this charge. No doubt they 
have favourite words, but they disci} - 
pline their affections and do not parade 
their loves. Lamb is another writer that 
comes to my mind in this connection. 
He was a lover of words, and he must 
have loved some of them better than 
others, but he was too careful a stylist 
to leave any evidence more weighty 
than could be found by a tiresome word fq 
count. Lamb was not easily satisfied. As 
he says himself, “Prose has her ca 








dences,” and his ear could detect the , 
slightest jarring note. He burned the }, 
midnight oil, and he polished each es § ;, 
say till it glowed. It would be interesting f 
to know how often he deleted favourite J p 


words that had crept in without his no § f, 
ticing. 

Lamb was a conscious artificer, andf ¢, 
in our own day conscious artifice has 
become suspect. There is a school of 
thought which decries Tennyson, and 
Stevenson, and Lamb, simply because 
they were perfectionists. Thus a mod 
ern critic says of Stevenson: “What 
marks him as a rarity in literature . .. 
is the fact that he had as ecstatic a re 
ish for words as for action. His faults 
a writer, as well as his superb merit 
sprang from this passion for word 
Sometimes his love of the medium geff 
between him and the object he dé 
scribes. Then he fails as an artist, f@ 
his reader finds himself admiring thé 
manner more than the matter.” 

I am not disputing this criticism=yy 
though I might if I had space. What! a» 
am disputing is that “as ecstatic a rehym 
ish for words as for action” marks @ 
writer as “a rarity in literature.” Eve 
great writer, apart altogether from h 
merits, has a passion for words: this 
what makes him a great writer. Hf 
needs other gifts as well, of course, buf 
this is the first, and without it he ca 


(Continued on page 74) 
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"A SORT OF LITERARY NUISANCE" 


HE EARLY Christian novel was a recognised species of 

nineteenth-century fiction, and indeed flourished so ex- 
ceedingly in the Victorian age that critics came to regard it 
as a sort of literary nuisance. Victorians of widely differing 
creeds, ages and talents all enthusiastically tried their hand, 
with varying measures of success, at “Early Christian ro- 
mance.” 

Its rise to fame and fashion is remarkable, for in the first 
decades of the ninteenth century it was associated with neith- 
er religion nor respectability. Too often the Early Christian 
period served merely as a background for highly-coloured and 
wildly melodramatic tales of pagan luxury, decadence and 
brutality. The Last Days of Pompeii (1834) inspired hosts of 
inferior imitators who used the materials of sensationalism 
more crudely and less intelligently than Bulwer-Lytton (G. 
P. R. James’s Attila (1837) is a typical example), and who 
frequently exploited the theme of Christiani ad leones! Vir- 
gines ad lenones! in most gruesome detail. Small wonder that 
stories were such strictly shunned by the orthodox, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant. “Mark Rutherford” in his novel Cath- 
arine Furze tells of an Evangelical rector of the early eighteen- 
forties who has written an Early Christian tale, but is most 
anxious to keep its authorship secret since, as he says, “peo- 
ple would not think the better of me, certainly as a clergy- 
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man, if they knew it was mine.” Novelists who attempted to 
treat of the period in a more sober and scholarly manner failed 
to capture the public interest and produced tedious tales like 
J. G. Lockhart’s Valerius (1821), a story of persecutions un- 
der Trajan, which reads like a very stiff and stilted translation 
from Latin. 

It was in fact the Oxford Movement that rescued the Early 
Christian novel from these melodramatic whirlpools and 
pedantic backwaters, and placed it in the main stream of 
popular religious fiction that flowed so abundantly in England 
from the middle of the eighteen-forties onwards. True the 
“thriller” tradition was continued by novelists such as Whyte- 
Melville and Wilkie Collins, but the Early Christian novel 
now became more and more the preserve of devout writers 
who emphasized the spiritual rather than the sensational as- 
pects of martyrdom and were eager to narrate the adventures 
of the soul as well as the body. The Anglo-Catholics must be 
given credit for first realising the possibilities of these tales as 
religious propaganda. Edward Munro’s Claudian (1842) did 
much to popularise this type of fiction among “the new 
High,” and before long Catholics, Evangelicals and Broad 
Churchmen were busy ransacking the Acta Martyrum for 
plots and characters. 

The heyday of the Early Christian novel as a tale for the 
times came in the eighteen-fifties, when three of the most 
famous of all religious novels appeared in quick succession— 
Kingsley’s Hypatia (1853), Wiseman’s Fabiola (1854) and 
Newman’s Callista (1856). Despite Kingsley’s burning con- 
victions of his divinely-inspired vocation as a religious novel- 
ist, most modern readers will find the spiritual content of his 
stories a little shallow and schoolboyish, and today we read 
Hypatia for its splendid picture of Rome ageing hideously— 
a genuine triumph of the historical imagination—for the vig- 
orous and breezy narrative and for the masterly account of 
the death of Hypatia herself rather than for details of the 
somewhat colourless hero’s search for truth, or the anti-Cath- 
olic message that formed the whole raison d'etre of the book. 

Fabiola was the Catholic answer to Kingsley. Wiseman, 
carefully avoiding descriptions of pagan excesses, included 
nothing “which the most sensitive Catholic eye would stirink 
from contemplating,” and the Cardinal’s best-seller, praised 
by the Archbishop of Milan as “the first good book that had 
the success of a bad one,” dissolved the last lingering preju- 
dices of the faithful against Early Christian fiction. Wise- 
man’s comment in this connection is illuminating. To a 


-friend he wrote, “When it was first announced that I had 
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written a ‘romance’ there was terrible 
commotion among my _ cardinalitial 
brethren. Now, however, from the Pope 
downwards I have nothing but thanks 
and compliments, and all Rome is pla- 
carded with it, my name in large type. 
I consider this a perfect revolution, a 
great triumph of the ‘spirit of the age’ 
or ‘progress’ over forms and etiquettes.” 
Fabiola is a lively story, with a detailed 
account of the conversion of the haugh- 
ty and sophisticated heroine and some 
impressive descriptions of various well- 
known martyrdoms, chronological and 
geographical accuracy, as the author ad- 
mitted, being sacrificed for this purpose. 
The character that Wisemen described 
best was that of St. Agnes, and his very 
slight but skilful sketch of this innocent 
and beautiful child, without either prig- 
gishness or sentimentality, is one of 
the few good studies in Victorian reli- 
gious fiction of outstanding juvenile 
virtue and purity. 

The extensive popularity of Fabiola 
Cit had no less than seven translations 
in Italian alone and was translated into 
almost every other European language) 
led its author to hint to Newman that 
he too might essay an Early Christian 
story. The result was Callista. Newman 
was clearly at home in the third century, 
but he lacked the gift for swift and vi- 
vid narration that Wiseman possessed. 
He was by no means a born novelist— 
indeed, so laborious did he find this 
task that he stopped in the middle of 
writing Callista “from sheer inability 
to devise personages or incidents.” He 
completed it only with great difficulty 
and Callista never enjoyed a fraction of 
Fabiola’s popularity. Its value lies chiefly 
in its autobiographical quality, for the 
principal phases of Callista’s spiritual 
growth and conversion bear no little re- 
semblance to Newman’s own, and in 
thus revealing the movements of a great 
mind and the sufferings of a great spir- 
it, the story forms part of our heritage 
of confessional literature and touches 
depths of the inner life rarely exhibited 
in novels of the eighteen-fifties. 

’ The Early Christian novel was by 
this time firmly established as one of 
the most attractive forms of religious 
fiction, and its later developments are 
varied and interesting. The Evangeli- 
cals used it for adventure stories for the 
young, and the splendid novels of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Charles, which combine schol- 


arly accuracy, a reverential spirit and a 
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wealth of exciting incident, deserve a 
better fate than the oblivion to which 
the twentieth century has condemned 
them. Dean Farrar, author of the much- 
ridiculed Eric, or Little by Little, pro- 
duced two “didactic romances,” Dark- 
ness and Dawn (1891), a story of per- 
secutions under Nero, and Gathering 
Clouds (1895), a tale of the fourth cen- 
tury, both of which, although intended 
to be adult in appeal, proved popular 
with children. “My youngest, who is 
only six, is deeply interested in the 
story of Philip and Eutyches entwined 
with the history of the great Chrysos- 
tom,” wrote an admiring reader to Far- 
rar in 1895, 

Catholics, following Wiseman’s lead, 
wrote vivid and anachronistic tales that 
occasionally ran riot in an orgy of mar- 
tyrolatry and went far beyond Wise- 
man’s delicacy and reticence in describ- 
ing details of brutality and suffering. 
These novels in fact show a curious mix- 
ture of lofty Catholic idealism and taw- 
dry sensationalism. The anonymous 
Flora (1886) was one of the most suc- 
cessful of these Catholic “gore and 
glory” novels. A huge historical can- 
vas, scenes of spectacular grandeur and 
hideous realism, combined with a fer- 
vent and exalted preaching of vincit qui 
patitur—such were the characteristics of 
Flora, characteristics also appearing in 
Sienkiewicz’s Quo Vadis? which, trans- 
lated from the Polish in 1896, enjoyed 
the distinction of being the most pop- 
ular foreign novel of the century in 
England. 

Even the aesthetes, surprisingly 
enough, were attracted by the Early 
Christian period, and Walter Pater’s 
Marius the Epicurean (1885) is indeed 
“an exquisite blossom of aesthetic ro- 
manticism.” Stylistically Pater brought 
the Early Christian novel near to per- 
fection, transforming it into a thing of 
surpassing beauty, a carefully wrought 
and magnificently polished work of art. 
But his interests lay in hedonism rather 
than heroism, his pre-occupation 
throughout the story with “the elegance 
of sanctity” is wearisome, and this high- 
ly-perfumed, over-elaborate work, rich 
in fin-de-siecle decadence and perverted 
Anglo-Catholicism, is entirely lacking in 
the spirit of the Early Church. 

One of the most extraordinary and 
fruitful branches of Early Christian fic- 
tion was the “New Testament novel.” 
It was only in the last decades of the 


nineteenth century that religious novel 
ists, and those chiefly non-Catholic, ven. 
tured right back to the life of Chris 
Himself. “The Christian world would 
never tolerate a novel with Jesus Christ 
as its hero,” thought the American Gen. 





eral Lew Wallace—quite mistakenly 
it proved, for the enormous success of ' 
his Ben-Hur (1880), in England as well | 
as the United States, showed that the | 
time was ripe for the presentation of | 
scenes from the Gospels in fiction. It | 
was on American soil that this type of 
story flourished most abundantly, and 
writers such as Florence Kingsley, F. | 
W. Cooley and E. S. Brooks familiarised 
the reading public with the idea of | 
Christ in a novel. In the eighteen | 
eighties and nineties imaginary spiritual | 
biographies of Mary Magdalene and Ju- 
das Iscariot were in great demand; the 
character of Christ appeared in all kinds 
of bizarre fictional settings and the amaz- 
ing number of thoroughly trashy and 
irreverent novels on these subjects 
caused even unbelievers to protest 
against such offensive and appalling 
lapses of taste. 

In England efforts were at first more | 
cautious. Dr. Abbott produced a dry 
and colourless story in Philochristus 
(1878), the tale of an imaginary disci- 
ple, with a rather feeble attempt to show 
Our Lord’s influence “seen as by te 
flection in the life of one that loved 
Him.” J. Jacobs too in As Others Saw 
Him (1893) essayed a similar type of 
narrative, treating of the influence of 
Christ on an imaginary Jewish scribe, 
but the result was as stodgy and unit 
spiring as Abbott’s story. Soon, however, 
Marie Corelli rushed in where mor 
learned and orthodox novelists feared 
to tread. “You certainly tell of marvel 
lous things in a marvellous way,” said 


Oscar Wilde to Marie Corelli, and Bar 





abbas (1893), undoubtedly the most 
popular New Testament novel in ou 
language, gives us a dazzling display o 
angels, visions, whirlwinds, thunder 
storms, stabbings, swoonings and lovers 
meetings. The audacity and irreverence 
of it all strike the modern reader most 
forcibly, and one gasps to learn that the 
Anglican Dean of Westminster de 
clared that Miss Corelli’s description of 
the Resurrection could not be bettered, 
and read out extracts from Barabbas in 
the Abbey pulpit on the Easter Sunday 
of 1893. Still more does one gasp # 
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What Is the Bible? by Henri Daniel- 
Rops. Translated by J. R. Foster. 
128 pp. Hawthorn. $2.95. 





| What Is Faith? by Eugene Joly. 

| Translated by Dom Illtyd Tre- 

| thowan. 144 pp. Hawthorn. 
$2.95. 


What Is a Saint? by Jacques Douil- 
let. Translated by Donald Att- 
water. 124 pp. Hawthorn. $2.95. 


Who Is the Devil? by Nicholas 
Corte. Translated by D. K. Pryce. 
125 pp. Hawthorn. $2.95. 


The Origins of Man, by Nicholas 
Corte. Translated by Eric E. 
Smith. 144 pp. Hawthorn. $2.95. 


The God of Reason, by Regis Jolivet. 
Translated by Dom Mark Pon- 
tifex. 127 pp. Hawthorn. $2.95. 


N°’ THAT six volumes of the Twen- 
tieth Century Encyclopedia of Ca- 
tholicism have been published, it is 
possible to form a fairly accurate idea 
of the general nature of the project and 
to hazard some evaluation of it in terms 
of its usefulness to the English speak- 
ing world. 

The entire encyclopedia is a transla- 
tion of a French collection which began 
publication in early 1956 under the gen- 
eral editorship of the Academician Dan- 
iel-Rops and which bore the title Je sais- 
je crois: Encyclopedie du catholique au 
xxeme siecle. The Encyclopedia was de- 
signed not as a dictionary work with 
all items listed alphabetically, but as a 
subject encyclopedia to consist of 150 
volumes, each one treating of an in- 
dividual aspect of Catholic doctrine, 





theology and life. According to the pres- 
ent plan of the American publishers, 
two volumes are to be published each 
month, so that the entire work should 
appear in English translation by the 
end of 1964. 

Before any individual consideration 
is given to the six volumes of the ser- 
ies that have already appeared, it would 
seem to be in order to make some re- 
flections on the series as a whole, at 
least to the extent that these can be 
justifiably made from the volumes al- 
teady at hand. It should be noted first 
of all that the Twentieth Century En- 
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cyclopedia is not intended for the spe- 




















cialist in theology; it aims rather at the 


layman, seeking to give him an intelli- 
gent grasp of all the major aspects of 
Catholicism. In other words, the Ency- 
clopedia hopes to perform much the 
same service that The Treasury of the 
Faith series provided so well some thir- 
ty years ago when it began publication. 
The new collection, however, is wider 
and more comprehensive in its scope 
than the older series. The Treasury 
limited itself to an exposition of Catho- 
lic dogma; the Encyclopedia, while in- 
cluding volumes devoted to a similar 
exposition, also considers Church his- 
tory, moral, ascetical and mystical the- 
ology, contemporary problems of Ca- 
tholicism, sacred art, ecumenism and 
comparative religion. 

Since the Encyclopedia is a transla- 
tion, it is of some importance to note 
that the work of translation has been 
done, if not brilliantly, at least com- 
petently by the British writers to whom 
the individual volumes were entrusted. 
In a few passages, it is true, it would 
appear that the translation has been 
made hurriedly and perhaps not with 
total comprehension of the original 
French text; but these passages are rare 
and of little or no moment. According- 
ly the American reader of the Encyclo- 





Henri Daniel-Rops: General Editor 


pedia can read on, assured that in the 
translation he is receiving a substantial- 
ly accurate version of what was said in 
the original French. 

In the original French edition each 
volume of the series concludes with a 
brief bibliography on the general sub- 
ject of the volume. This feature has 
been retained in the present edition; 
and fortunately the editor chose to redo 
these bibliographies completely, so that 
all books listed therein are written in 
English. In general the resulting biblio- 
graphies are good; they are not, how- 
ever, as good as they might have been 
with a little more care and in some in- 
stances they leave a great deal to be 
desired. Thus, for example, it would 
seem to be reasonable that a book 
which was included in the original 
French bibliography and which has 
been translated into English should be 
retained in the bibliography of the Eng- 
lish translation. Nevertheless, this does 
not always happen; thus in the append- 
ed bibliography of The God of Reason 
the title of the English translation of 
an important and pertinent work of 
Father Garrigou-Lagrange is not men- 
tioned, even though the French edition 
included this work in its bibliography. 

The bibliographies in some cases are 
also marked by some surprising omis- 
sions. It is certainly regrettable that in 
the bibliography to the volume What Is 
the Bible? there is no mention made 
of the Kleist-Lilly translation of the 
New Testament. Similarly it would 
have been desirable to include in the 
same bibliography Father McKenzie’s 
The Two Edged Sword and Father 
Vawter’s A Path Through Genesis, as 
well as Millar Burrow’s books on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Finally some of the entries in the bi- 
bliographies are confusing. A case of 
such confusion is had, for instance, at 
the end of The God of Reason where 
two titles by Father Danielou are list- 
ed, God and Us and God and the Ways 
of Knowing. No indication, however, 
is furnished that, except for the title, the 
volumes are identical, the first being the 
British edition and the second the Amer- 
ican edition, of the original French. 

It has already been noted that “the 
Encyclopedia is written on a popular 
level. This means in practice that each 
volume tends to be more of a personal- 
ized essay than a strictly articulated and 
carefully expressed exposition of a point 
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of doctrine. Such a procedure certain- 
ly increases the readability of the vol- 
umes, but it also carries with it its own 
dangers. One of the major considerations 
in any scientific treatment of theology 
and its associated fields is the clear de- 
lineation of whether a given proposition 
belongs to the deposit of faith or wheth- 
er it is merely a theological opinion that 
need not be held by all Catholics. The 
Encyclopedia tends to blur such differ- 
entiations; it may well be that a 
certain amount of such blurring is im- 
possible to avoid in a work conceived 
and executed on the popular level; nev- 
ertheless, it does not seem desirable to 
leave the reader of Who Is the Devil? 
under the impression that equal theolog- 
ical value is to be given to the propo- 
sition that devils exist and to the state- 
ment that each human being has his 
own personal “guardian” devil. 

The first volume of the Encyclopedia 
published in the United States is writ- 
ten by the general editor of the series, 
Daniel-Rops, and is entitled What Is the 
Bible? The author’s name is itself an 
indication of the volume’s worth. The 
book gives a brief general introduction 
to the books of Scripture and does this in 
the graceful and vivacious style already 
admired in the author's other published 
works. Some deficiencies, however, must 
be admitted in the volume. The great- 
est of these is the brevity with which 
the inerrancy of Scripture is treated; 
since this is the thorniest problem of 
Scripture today, it would be expected 
that considerable space and effort would 
be devoted to a development of this 
point. It is also a matter of regret that 
Daniel-Rops does not furnish a sharply 
defined explanation of the threefold 
sense of Scripture. Finally it is surpris- 
ing to see the author assert without 
qualification that St. Matthew trans- 
lated his own Aramaic version into 
Greek. The statement may possibly be 
true, but the balance of the evidence is 
against it. 

The second volume, What Is Faith?, 
is unfortunate. The trouble is not that 
the author does not have many fine 
things to say, but that he has not limit- 
ed himself to the subject matter as- 
signed to him. The book is chiefly in- 
terested in explaining how modern non- 
Catholics can be led to embrace the 
Catholic religion; this is, of course, an 
important topic, but it was already as- 
signed to another volume in the Ency- 
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clopedia. From the title one would have 
the right to expect in the volume a sur- 
vey of the thinking about the nature 
of the act of faith that has been going 
on in the Church. over the last seventy- 
five years, but this expectation does not 
receive fulfillment in the book. 

The third volume, What Is a Saint?, 
on the other hand is an admirable treat- 
ment of Christian holiness. The open- 
ing chapter on “The Holy People” is es- 
pecially valuable and could well be the 
subject of meditative reflection. The 
second chapter, “Some Examples,” gives 
profiles of ten great saints in the history 
of the Church from St. Ignatius of An- 
tioch to St. Vincent de Paul; this sec- 
tion has a remarkable ability to arouse 
in the reader an admiration for the 
greatness of Christian sanctity. The 
rest of the volume is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the history of the venera- 
tion of the saints and includes a con- 
sideration of the history of canonization, 
the growth of the martyrologies, the 
practice of the veneration of relics and 
a history of hagiography. 

Evil has its own peculiar fascination 
for the human heart and soul; hence it is 
not surprising that the fourth volume, 
Who Is the Devil?, is a fascinating piece 
of work; it is also a salutary one, given 
that our human battle is with powers 
and principalities. The book, however, 
has a regrettable tendency to overstate. 
The volume’s position on “personal an- 
gels of persecution” has already been 
noted above; along the same line of 
overstatement is the frequent reference 
to the devil as a formal deicide; similar- 
ly the author’s contention that the wor- 
ship of Satan is increasing in the large 
cities of the world may be true, but the 
evidence he alleges for the truth of the 
statement is not at all convincing. There 
is one point in the volume which even 
specialists in theology will read with 
interest and -probably with regret that 
the author has not given a fuller exposi- 
tion of the matter. That point is the 
case of Antoine Gay, who was appar- 
ently possessed by the devil and who 
nevertheless reached a considerable lev- 
el of mystical experience, being sancti- 
fied, as the author notes, “by treading 
the paths the ‘saintly man Job’ trod, 
that is by the way of Satanic mysticism.” 

Nicolas Corte, who authored the pre- 
ceding volume, is also the author of the 
fifth volume, The Origins of Man. The 
major portion of this volume surveys the 


answers given to the problem of the by 
origin of the universe and of the humap 

race by mythology, philosophy and sci} if 
ence. It is only in the last third of the} eli 
book that the Catholic position is ey. ing 
plained and developed. The section} cho 
though brief, is in general well done} of 
The author favors evolution as the prox} for 
imate origin of the human body and igf real 
evidently in sympathy with the main} o 
lines of the thinking of Father Teil} anc 
hard de Chardin, seeing in his “guided} fo, 
evolution” a position comparable to Au} cub 
gustine’s “seminal reasons.” It is sur} righ 
prising, however, that the question off sho 
pre-Adamites receives but the scanties| | 
attention from the author; finally the 
author’s position that the Blessed Vir 
gin possessed the gift of personal immor} jad 
tality needs some further discussion than} jj 
he gives it. 

Monsignor Jolivet, well-known French} 6 
philosopher, contributed the sixth vol 
ume, The God of Reason. The general 
impression left by the volume is that 
it has not been successful. The reason}... 
lies not in any incompetence on the par 
of Monsignor Jolivet, but rather in the 
fact that in a book of 127 pages he ha 
tried to compress all of natural theology. 
As a result, lucidity and clarity are lack the 
ing. The book may well be of value t 
those who already know natural the}, 
ology, but as a first introduction it is 
to be feared that it will be found pe 
plexing, even though there are mami 
admirable points to be found on ind: 
vidual pages of the book. 

In conclusion it can be said that by 
and large the Twentieth Century Eney 
clopedia of Catholicism is a welcome ad§ 4) 
dition to Catholic literature in Englishf. 
It has some obvious faults and _ shot 
comings but in the over-all picture i 
should help towards the theological de 
velopment and maturation of the Amer 
ican Catholic. 

Ricuarp F. Sirs, S.J. Cor 





Land in Search of God, by Stanley 
J. Rowland, Jr. 242 pp. Random... 
House. $3.95. the 


Creeds in Competition, by Leo Pfeff | 
fer. 176 pp. Harper. $3. “ 


M° PEOPLE who have studied i see 
agree that the present religiow§ the 
revival—or revival of interest in religiotf{ for 


—should never have happened. Whi ask 
they mean is that back in the dim, hap of 
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py days of the 1920's everyone that was 
anyone was firmly convinced that scien- 


+ tific progress had finally put organized 


religion in its proper place—a last rest- 
ing place. Now that organized religion 
shows vigor which surprizes even some 
of its own members, the critics are 
forced to prove that the revival is not 
really a religious revival at all but rath- 
er a manifestation of post war social 
and cultural anxieties, a bland search 
for “togetherness,” a spiritual brand of 
suburban conformity and even an out- 
right perversion of all that true religion 
should be. 

Recently, however, a few writers 
have begun cautiously to suggest that 

thaps the revival is not quite that 
bad after all. Admitting that there are 
all sorts of less than noble social fac- 
tors at work in the return to religion, 
they have been asking whether any re- 
ligious movement can be free of the 
culture of its time and whether deep 
religious commitment cannot co-exist 
with and perhaps even spring from “to- 
getherness.” 

Mr. Rowland, a former religious writ- 
er for the New York Times and at pres- 
ent Associate Director of Information for 
the United Presbyterian Church, has 
joined the ranks of these defendants of 
the revival. He admits that the “return 
to religion” is largely the result of a 
quest for community, a desire to belong; 
but he does not feel that such a quest 
is reprehensible. In fact, in the present 
state of alienation in which modern in- 
dustrial man exists, he thinks that the 
desire to belong to something is inevit- 
able. A religion of “commitment with- 
in acceptability” may not be a perfect 
religion but it is at least a beginning. If 
man’s quest for community leads him 
beyond acceptability in a search for a 
deeper union with God, then, in John 
Cogley’s terms, the fields of Westchester 
County may prove to be the seed beds 
of prophecy. Mr. Rowland sees some 
signs of the revival beginning to trans- 
cend its present forms, particularly in 
the area of the social implications of 
the Gospel. 

Land in Search of God is at times a 
superficial book and at times a diffuse 
book. Nevertheless it is encouraging to 
see that someone has recognized that 
the search for community is a search 


for God. On the other hand, one might 


MiB ask the author whether the framework 
 hapof “commitment within acceptability” 


’ 
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leaves very much room for further de- 
velopment. While a few prophets may 
arise in the suburbs, the vast majority 
of suburbanite believers are quite con- 
tent with the type of “belonging” that 
the present compartmentalized religious 
involvement offers. Is there not some 
possibility that a future generation (per- 
haps the one after the next) will rec- 
ognize that this sort of community is 
illusory and that if this is all that re- 
ligion has to offer it might be wise to 
look elsewhere for that community 
which modern man so ardently Cif sub- 
consciously) desires? 

One of the curious aspects of the 
current religious revival is that it has 
been accompanied by an increase in 
religious tensions and conflicts. Dr. Pfef- 
fer, Director of the American Jewish 


Leo Pfeffer: May the best team win 


Commission on Law and Social Action, 
maintains that with an increase of re- 
ligious interest and involvement an in- 
crease in competition and conflict be- 
tween the three major faiths is inevita- 
ble. Unlike many other observers, how- 
ever, Dr. Pfeffer does not think that 
such conflict is necessarily evil. As a 
matter of fact, he finds it quite in keep- 
ing with the American tradition of com- 
petition in the open market of culture. 
The main dispute in this market at pres- 
ent is the result of the challenge to 
“American cultural patterns and values 
fixed by a Protestant-humanist alliance 
. . . from Roman Catholicism.” Unlike 
many of his fellow non-Catholics the 
author does not think that such a chal- 
lenge is part of a Roman plot to sub- 
vert American democracy. 


I can see no logical or moral difference be- 
tween the desire of Catholicism to “catho- 
licize” America, i.e., convert it to Catholic 
philosophy, religion and way of living, and 
the desire of Protestantism or secular hu- 
manism to convert or keep America loyal 
to their philosophies, religions and way of 
living. Nor do I see in the one any more 
evidence of a struggle for power for its own 
sake than the others. 


Dr. Pfeffer seems to be saying, “Let 
the battle go on and may the best team 
win. Only let’s all of us keep the rules 
of the game. If we don’t keep the 
rules, we will certainly defeat our own 
purposes and maybe ruin the American | 
experiment in the process.” Dr. Pfeffer’s 
tules of “fair play” are certainly rea- 
sonable and would probably be accept- 
ed by many leaders of all three faiths. 
However, the degree to which they are 
ignored in every day practice might 
make us fearful that polite competition 
will soon degenerate into total war. 

A good part of the book is devoted 
to an examination of how the position 
of the three faiths on various contro- 
versial subjects (schools, censorship, 
birth control, etc.) results from the logi- 
cal application of the fundamental doc- 
trinal orientation of the respective re- 
ligions. This discussion is extremely 
helpful and as fair as Dr. Pfeffer could 
make it. Nevertheless, it seems to the 
present writer that he attributes to the 
Catholic Church far more organizational 
consistency and far more effective dis- 
ciplinary control and operational un- 
animity than it possesses or would even 
desire to possess. The myth of the mas- 
sive, purposeful monolith apparently 
dies very slowly. Hence Dr. Pfeffer, in 
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all good faith, makes some rather cur- 
ious statements about Catholicism: “Ca- 
tholicism looks at juvenile delinquency 


as a problem in discipline.” “The 
Church is suspicious of social welfare 
legislation.” “The Legion of Decency 
and the NODL have the full support 
of the entire Church.” “Left to his own 
(the Church assumes) man will al- 
ways choose evil rather than good”. . . 
“Cthe influence of the Church on the 
labor movement) resulted simply from 
the fact that the discipline that Catholic 
workers learned in their Church could 
.. . be transferred to their union halls.” 
Such misunderstandings mar, at least 
slightly, an otherwise excellent book. 
Instead of angering Catholics, however, 
they should make us wonder whether 
our public relations are not in a very 
sad state indeed. If a man of good will 
like Dr. Pfeffer can so misunderstand 
the Church, it is no wonder that men 
with less good will hate and fear it. 
Rev. Anprew M. GREELEY 


A Poet Before the Cross, by Paul 
Claudel. Translated by Wallace 
Fowlie. 269 pp. Regnery. $6.50. 


“operas IN the title of this volume is 
a clear statement of its nature and 
purpose; for this is not a formal exegesis 
of the scriptural texts on the Passion of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ—rather, it is an 
Ignatian contemplation. Now the func- 
tion of a contemplative, universally rec- 
ognized, is quite simply to adore: to 
lose himself inextricably in love of God. 
If the contemplative be a poet, he has 
a natural advantage of insight, but he 
has also an urgency to communicate 
that may be his undoing. He needs 
grace. 

Following the broad outlines of the 
liturgy for Good Friday, M. Claudel has 
divided his commentary into an intro- 
duction, a discussion of each of the sev- 
en last words of Our Lord, and a group 
of prayers. His approach is often philo- 
logical—characteristically, he is a lover of 
language to the point of strain; but it is 
enriched by his lifelong familiarity with 
Old Testament texts and his lavish im- 
agination. That elemental savoring of 
the loveliness of nature, so familiar to 
readers of his works, is sublimated by 
his recognition that all beauty comes 
from God. 


Curious things, new and old, does 
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’ the devout imagination of this contem- 


plative draw forth from the treasure of 
Holy Scripture. One gives us pause: we 
cannot endorse Claudel’s query wheth- 
er God needed the Jews’ refusal of Him 
in order that the light be made mani- 
fest Cp. 62). Moral evil is never neces- 
sary. But the same probing intelligence 
which posed that question has evolved 
a new theory to explain Our Lord’s ter- 
rible cry of desolation: “Why hast thou 
forsaken me?” Claudel thinks it sprang 
from the imminence of dissolution of the 
bond between the Second Person of the 
Trinity and His Sacred Humanity. 

Admittedly on a lower plane, but still 
most charming, is the tenderly humor- 
ous description of Dismas trying to make 
himself at home in Heaven. The fra- 
ternal sympathy which prompts that 
picture also spurs Claudel, in his prayer 
for pagans, to beg his well-known peo- 
ple of the Orient not to strive to reach 
the void but to use their gifts of at- 
tentiveness and silence. His prayer 
“Pour les miens” (which, incidentally, 
seems to mean “For Those I Love” rath- 
er than “For My Family”) includes not 
only relatives but many others and spe- 
cifically two to whom he is spiritually 
indebted, Arthur Rimbaud and Charles- 
Louis Philippe. 

Although this translation is not whol- 
ly free of verbal and rhetorical flaws 
(witness, e.g., p. 63, the Jews “recuper- 
ating” rather than “recovering” the 
blood of Christ), it is a worthy presen- 
tation, heartily to be welcomed. As a 
commentator on Scripture Claudel lacks 
the background of historical and theolog- 
ical scholarship, the sacerdotal grace, 
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which mark the meditations of the Abbe 
Constant Fouard, Archbishop Albap 
Goodier and Monsignor Edward Leen, 
For those works he found, half a cep 
tury ago at Liguge, that he had no yo 
cation. Yet he possesses, of his own, 
something to offer that kindred souk 
will cherish: “A flame takes root jp 
what is inextinguishable in us . . . kin 
dled by the Word with which our own 
breath is mingled.” 
Sister Mary Davo, S.S.N.D. 


The Sunday Sermons of the Great] © 


Fathers, translated and edited by 
M. F. Toal. Vol. 1, 436 pp.; Vol, 
2, 469 pp. Henry Regnery. Hand. 
size edition, $4.50 each; deluxe 
edition, $7.50 each. 


preg: in the wake of the death of 
the Holy Father, Pius XII, the 
reviewer was conscious of how much 
this present book, as so many other, 
owes to the inspiration of this grea 
Pope. The Sunday Sermons of the 
Great Fathers focuses our attention up 
on the revival of biblical studies, the 
liturgical movement, the return to the 
Fathers, the catechetical movement; and 
all these present-day currents in the 
Church were strengthened and furth 
ered by Pius XII. 

Inspired by these directives of the 
Holy See during the pontificate o 
Pope Pius XII, Father Toal of the Ger 
man College in Rome has offered his 
fellow-priests a means of coordinating 
these various movements in the priestly 
ministry. He has given us a study ol 
the inspired Gospels, as understood by 
the Fathers in their catechetical and i 
turgical instructions to the faithful. 
Scripture, patristics, liturgy and preach 
ing are here brought into a unity that 
is not only sublime but also practical. 
The laudatory words of the Most Rev 
erend Father Michael Browne, Maste! 
General of the Dominican Order, in 
the Foreword of the first volume ar 
truly deserved. 

The author’s arrangement is appropti 
ate for his purposes. For each Sunday 
of the year (the present volumes covet 
the period from Advent to Pentecost) 
the gospel of the day is given, together 
with the parallel passages from the other 
gospels. Then follows a translation of 
St. Thomas’ Catena Aurea, a verse by 
verse commentary on the gospel as col 
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Camaldolese monk at the Saavo Eremo, Camalddi, Italy 


The Cloister of Guadalupe Abbey in Spain 


Illustrations from “Worlds Apart, A Journey to the Great Monasteries of Europe’ 


lected by the Angelic Doctor from the 
writings of the Fathers. Finally, four 
to six entire sermons of the Fathers are 
inserted. The translations are readable 
and exact. 

Here indeed the busy priest can find 
an incomparable aid for his ministry of 
preaching. It is his duty to proclaim the 
word of God for the spiritual benefit of 
the faithful. By using these volumes he 
can faithfully fulfill this priestly ob- 
ligation. Meditation upon the gospel 
texts, study of the verse by verse com- 
mentary of the Catena, perusal of the 
patristic homilies will flood his soul 
with rich insights into God’s message 
and enable him to impart to the peo- 
ple the significance of the liturgy. 

Some may object that the Fathers are 
too remote from the present day to be 
of practical value. What a misjudg- 
ment! St. Ambrose’s instruction on the 
observance of Lent can be heard almost 
word for word in any of our churches 
on the Sunday before Ash Wednesday. 
St. John Chrysostom’s censures of an 
uninterested congregation are reassur- 
ing for the modern preacher who finds 
it difficult to hold his audience! The 
clear explanation of St. Augustine, the 
concise expressions of St. Leo, the mor- 
alizations of St. Gregory are as prac- 
tical today as long ago. 

The Sunday Sermons of the Great 
Fathers is published in two editions, a 
small, utility edition and a larger de- 
luxe edition. Either_will make a worth- 
while gift for a-priest friend or an ideal 
ordination present. 
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In concluding we wish to stress that 
these volumes should not be confined to 
the rectory. Every sincere Catholic 
should find them profitable. Here is 
spiritual reading at its divine source: 
the Scriptures and the Fathers. Here 
is a meditation book at the highest level. 

Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


Worlds Apart, A Journey to the 
Great Monasteries of Europe, by 
Tudor Edwards. 232 pp. Coward- 
McCann. $4.50. 


tree is a readable book. The author 
sees to it that we do not get bogged 
down in too much obscure history; and 
yet in this particular case we are given, 
at the beginning, a number of pages, on 
the whole satisfactory, on the history 
of monasticism. (I should be surprised, 
however, if the pre-Benedictine monks 
wore hair shirts.) We are taken at a 
break-neck speed through dozens of 
monasteries in England, France, Swit- 
zerland, Spain, Italy and Germany, but 
fortunately at times we pause for breath 
and into some monasteries have more 
than a cursory look-see. 

As in reading an anthology of verse, 
so in reading this book I look for old 
favorites: Santo Domingo de Silos, Saint 
Andre, Grottaferrata, and others, and 
am disappointed; but this is unfair, be- 
cause the author has taken us to many 


a famous monastery and others more re- 


mote and difficult of access. 
A traveller who spends a day or so in 


any monastery is liable to get one of two 
wrong impressions. He may imagine on 
the one hand that monks should al- 
ways have their hoods up, even at work, 
and be looking extremely pious, or on 
the other hand he may expect to find 
monks gay and approachable, full of 
many works. The first is the picture 
monk that only exists in the photograph 
and in the mind of the novice who 
does not stay. The second is a partial 
picture because so often the visitor in 
his short probe into a monastery does 
not get beyond the rind. 

It seems to me that this book suffers 
somewhat from both of these defects, 
but any discerning traveller can rectify 
them for himself. 

As a cheerful, light, accurate picture 
background, this would be a good book 
to carry in one’s knapsack if ever tempt- 
ed to follow the author from monastery 
to monastery. I suggest, however, that 
you let the Guest Master know a few 
days before that you are arriving. 

Two little errors. It was not Dom 
Paul Nevill who made the repartee: 
we educate for death; and Dom Bede 
Griffiths is still going strong in India; 
his monastery has postulants. 

CoLtumsa Cary-Etwes, O.S.B. 


Life of Christ, by Fulton J. Sheen. 
559 pp. McGraw-Hill. $6.50. 


aoe SHEEN, who has written and 
preached so eloquently over the 
years on smaller portions of the life of 
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Christ, now gives us his major work on 
the entire life of the Savior. Like an 
evangelist of old, he has put into writ- 
ing the fruit of years of catechizing, 
meditating and preaching on the word 
of God. 

Even before one opens this handsome 
book, he is struck by the representation 
of Dali’s Crucifixion on the dust jacket. 
It is an illustration well chosen, for the 
key theme developed in this Life of 
Christ is: Bethlehem for the sake of Cal- 
vary. Or as the author himself puts it, 
“the Cross was everywhere in Christ's 
life long before He mounted it.” 

Bishop Sheen takes the words and 
deeds of Jesus in small sections, usually 
chronologically, and discusses them in 
short chapters liberally sprinkled with 
the words of Holy Writ. Unlike most 
standard lives of Christ, his book places 
the emphasis on a spiritual, homiletic 
interpretation rather than on a more pre- 
cise and scientific exegesis of Scripture, 
although the latter is not wanting. In 
matters open to dispute, such as the 
meaning of Christ’s words when found 
in the Temple, or the words of Christ 
and Mary at Cana, the author simply 
selects the view which seems best to 
him. At times he suggests the possibility 
of other viewpoints. But controversy or 
apologetics is not his main concern. 

The author proves himself a master 
of the paradox in writing of that great- 
est paradox of all—the God-Man. He 
restates old truths in new and vivid and 
appealing ways. All the charm of style, 
the breadth of vision, the depth of spir- 
ituality usually associated with Bishop 
Sheen’s work are found here in abun- 
dance. The author's approach, it is true, 
does betray him at times into the use of 
less fortunate expressions, such as the 
reference to the Infant Savior as a Cave 
Man in Bethlehem, or to the slaughter 
of the Innocents as a form of birth con- 
trol, or to the Virgin Mary at Cana as 
virtually pronouncing a sentence of 
death in informing her Son of the lack 
of wine. But in the overall re-telling of 
the God-Man’s story in this Life of 
Christ, such defects are quite minor. 

We warmly recommend the book to 
all readers. The laity, religious and 
priests alike will find it a rich source of 
material for private meditation and spir- 
itual reading. It would serve well as 
community reading. And priests will 
find it valuable for homiletic purposes. 

Eric E. May, O.F.M.Cap. 
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By JOSEPH MEANEY, M.M. 


Spiritual 


Bookshelf * ae . 


gy ea of English spiritual theol- 
ogy from pre-reformation days are 
brought to light in THE ENGLISH 
RELIGIOUS HERITAGE by Conrad 
Pepler, O.P. CHerder, $4.95). Father 
Pepler selected six writers, chiefly from 
the fourteenth century, and he discusses 
their works as they expound one or other 
aspect of the three ways found in the 
traditional order of ascetical theology. 
Proceeding from initial conversion, 
through the purgative and illuminative 
to the unitive way, he explains how the 
writings of the authors chosen are spe- 
cific treatises on a particular phase of 
spiritual development. Wiliam Lang- 
land’s Piers Plowman, for example, is 
on initial conversion; Ancren Riwle 
(Nuns’ Rule) is on the purgative way; 
various writings of Richard Rolle, es- 
pecially his Amending of Life and In- 
cendium Amoris are on the illuminative 
way; Cloud of Unknowing and Mother 
Julian’s Revelation of Divine Love are 
on successive stages of the unitive way; 
and Walter Hilton’s Ladder of Perfec- 
tion is a scholarly summary of the three 
ways. 

Interesting historical data on the 
sources of English spirituality, and dis- 
cussion of the historical and other in- 
fluences that determined or conditioned 
the authors’ writings have been worked 
in to give a better appreciation of the 
respective authors and their works. Fath- 
er Pepler frequently compares the pre- 
reformation asceticism of England with 
the counter-reformation asceticism of 
the Continent, as represented by St. 
Teresa of Avila and St. John of the 
Cross. 

Dabblers in mysticism, especially 
those outside the Church who have 
had recourse to the ancient spiritual 
heritage in English, and who see in 
such writings only their mystical ele- 
ment, similar to what pagans are wont 


to describe, and who disregard the asce 
tic form and value of the spiritual lives 
of the men and women who wrote them, 
will here find a true evaluation in schol- 
arly presentation of. English Catholic 
mysticism. Students of spiritual theolog 
who read this book will feel a strong 
urge to become better acquainted with 
medieval ascetical and mystical theology 
in the ancient English idiom. 

BY THE WAY, SISTER, by John 
E. Moffatt, S.J., (Farrar, Straus, and 
Cudahy, $3.50) ‘is an interesting serie 
of brief considerations on various prin- 
ciples of the religious life; the author 
calls them obiter dicta. The book, as the 
title indicates, is for women religious 
yet others will find in it abundant ma- 
terial for reflection on basic truths, cal 
culated to make daily living spiritually 
profitable and peaceful. Such simplk 
ideals as avoiding mediocrity, being holy 
with a smile, living the present moment 
well, remembering lovely things, no 
blesse oblige, keeping out of the red 
spiritually, adjusting antipathies, are 
treated in an easy, conversational tone, 
which has its own appeal. At times, 
however, there is obvious effort to affect 
a conversational familiarity, peculiar to 
some in the cloister. The author has 
plumbed the deeper regions of solid spir 
ituality and presents a safe guide to pos 
tive progress for those who want 0 
live a full religious life in community, 0 
elsewhere. 

“To live a single life in the world in 
perfect chastity and deliberately to will 
to do so for a lifetime out of love for 
Christ is a distinct grace of God. It is, in 
the strict sense of the word, a vocation.’ 
This theological assertion is admirably 
explained in THE MYSTERY OF 
LOVE FOR THE SINGLE by Dom 
inic J. Unger, O.F.M.Cap., (Francis 
can Herald Press, $3.75). 

Father Unger has gathered togethet 
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expressions of Catholic thought on his 
subject from apostolic times down to 
the pronouncements of our late Holy 
Father Pope Pius XII, especially his En- 
cyclical on Holy Virginity. His book 
represents the first complete work of its 
kind for those who have chosen to live 
asingle life in the world. He goes into 
the mystery of love in such a life, the 
spiritual values in the vocation of the 
single, and he discusses questions con- 
cerning vows. He also gives a history 
of living examples of the single life and 
he makes practical application of the 
principles of chastity to single living in 
the modern world. Although this book 
isintended primarily for those who have 
chosen to live a virginal life in the world, 
it will be found helpful also by widows, 
widowers, the separated and the peni- 
tent. A vocational prayer is included 
and a formula of dedication is suggested 
by those who intend to follow the life 
of the single in the world. 

The recent election of Pope John 
XXIII as the two hundred sixty-first 
successor to St. Peter raised many ques- 
tions about the papacy and the Church 
which give Zsolt Aradi’s revision of 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AC- 
TION by Michael Williams CP. J. Ken- 
edy, $5.75) a special timeliness. This is 
a wonderfully descriptive portrait of the 
Church and its workings, brought up 
to date. It is a concise work, giving evi- 
dence of extensive study and research. 
The Church is shown to be a fully or- 
ganised body, marvelously equipped 
both at its center in Rome and through- 
out the world to carry forward its di- 
vine mission. 

The book is divided into two parts, 
urbi et orbi. The first part deals with 
Rome, the Center, and surveys the 
city, the Vatican, the popes, cardinals, 
Roman Congregations, and the func- 
tioning of all the central agencies whose 
charge is to administer and direct the 
vast, far-flung activities of the Church. 
This section is detailed and clear in its 
description of the Holy See. The. sec- 
ond half of the book looks to the Church 
in action throughout the world and ex- 
Plains the functioning of the hierarchy, 
the place of the parish, the work of the 
missions, problems faced in labor, educa- 
tion and world affairs: Catholic Action, 
the liturgical movement, the place of 
the laity in the Church, all are discussed 
with insight and care. 

This is a book that can be read slow- 
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ly and with appreciation, and kept for 
occasional use and reference in one’s 
library. It is not a book of apologetics; 
yet the very beauty of the description 
is testimony to the reality that is the 
Church and the vigour of its life. It 
can be recommended whole-heartedly 
to any interested non-Catholic as well 
as to Catholics who desire to learn more 
about how their Church functions. 

Father Ronald Cox, C.M., with the 
encouragement and cooperation of the 
late Monsignor Ronald Knox, some 
years ago brought out THE GOSPEL 
STORY, which has gone through some 
six editions in New Zealand. Sheed & 
Ward has now issued an American 
edition ($4.50). The book is made up of 
437 pages plus a chronological harmony, 
which doubles as an index. The left- 
hand pages carry the Knox translation 
in ordinary type; the right-hand pages, 
in italic print, the explanation by Father 
Cox. The translation admits some 
changes from the ordinary editions of 
the Knox version: direct speech is placed 
within quotation marks; “thou” has giv- 
en way to “you”; some changes have 
been made in the translation of individ- 
ual words; and corrections have been 
allowed to bring the version into line 
with the Greek, the most important of 
these being the work of Monsignor 
Knox himself. 

It is Father Cox’s opinion that the 
ordinary- reader of the Gospels is con- 
fronted with two serious difficulties, the 
problem of relating the events chrono- 
logically to one another, and the need 
of explanation. He planned these pages 
to meet both difficulties at one and the 
same time. The text of Monsignor 
Knox’s translation is therefore arranged 
in a continuous narrative. Father Cox 
states that “not a single sentence (of 
the four gospels) has been left out.” 
What he appears to mean by this is that 
no sentence has been omitted unless he 
thinks it sufficiently covered by a par- 
allel passage. The explanatipn leaves a 
lot to be desired, partly perhaps be- 
cause it attempts to explain the gospels 
within a decidedly artificial and some- 
times highly questionable framework. 

The continuous. narrative sacrifices 
the individual evangelists with utter 
ruthlessness. It seems unpardonable to 
keep the reader in the dark.as to wheth- 
er he is reading Matthew, Mark or 
Luke; even Father Cox’s ‘arrangement 
cannot altogether conceal John. The or- 


dinary reader will get much more out of 
reading the individual gospels, even 
without an explanation, because he will 
be in touch with the gospels the way 
God gave them to us. 

The book is beautifully printed and 
has some very helpful illustrations. 

In 1939, Dr. Joseph Dillersberger 
wrote a book on the third gospel. It 
was proscribed by the Nazis, but the 
plates survived the war and it was re- 
issued in 1947. The English transla- 
tion, which now appears as THE GOS- 
PEL OF ST. LUKE (Newman, $5.75) 
is a book of 558 closely printed pages. 
It is not an easy book to describe. Dr. 
Dillersberger is aware that it’s “a type 
of scriptural commentary which has 
rather gone out of fashion.” It is per- 
haps the kind of commentary the author 
thinks we might expect St. Ambrose to 
give us if he were in our midst. 

But St. Ambrose is not around; and 
many will be grateful that we have Dr. 
Dillersberger to provide us with this 
devotional explanation of the whole 
gospel of St. Luke. The same readers 
will be pleased that their guide is more 
interested in devotion than in explana- 
tion. Dr. Dillersberger indulges in a 
considerable amount of over-interpreta- 
tion; he occasionally flouts the rules of 
textual and literary criticism; he is at 
times inclined to make much too much 
out of what St. Luke does not say. Yet, 
his work achieves what he set out to 
do; and on the whole, it was worth 
doing. Hardly anyone will want to read 
the book straight through, but it will 
undoubtedly prove of assistance to many 
in meditation and in the preparation of 
spiritual conferences and sermons. Some 
will regret that the author is so perse- 
veringly and exuberantly edifying, ev- 
en at the cost of implying that the con- 
versation between the angel Gabriel 
and the Virgin was carried on through 
the medium of Greek (p. 59). In any 
case, the reader must take the book for 
what it is, and not look to Dr. Dillers- 
berger to answer exegetical difficulties 
which he deliberately refuses to tackle, 
since he looks upon them as not within 
his scope. 

The unnamed translator has done his 
work so perfectly that one is never aware 
that he is reading a translation. The 
two words which the book attempts to 
give in Hebrew characters have been 
mangled by the printers almost beyond 
recognition Cp. 99). 
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Stop Pushing 


by Dan ‘Herr 


ewe time to time I decide to reform 
and devote myself to spreading sweet- 
ness and light through these columns. 
Since I am now passing through one 
of these reform moods, I am afraid I 
must deprive you of my list of the “ten 
worst books of the year.” In a way, I 
am sorry because I had compiled such 
a titillating collection of gems includ- 
ing Women and Thomas Harrow by 
John P. Marquand (Little, Brown), 
Victorine by Frances Parkinson Keyes 
(Messner), Three Priests by Joseph 
Dever (Doubleday), Prodigal Shep- 
herd by Father Ralph Pfau, A Note of 
Grace by Betty Singleton CWorld), 
Late Dawn by Elizabeth Vandon 
(Sheed & Ward), The Accounting by 
Bruce Marshall CHoughton Mifflin), 
and—oh, well, enough is enough. 

You won’t believe this, but sometimes 
my efforts to brighten the dull, drab 
and dreary lives of you readers seem 
unappreciated and I am inclined to 
mope for awhile. Then I receive a let- 
ter like this one from a hamlet in Ohio 
and suddenly all my sacrifices become 
worthwhile: “Your column is about the 
best I ever read. Boy, do I get a kick 
out of it. Keep up the real good work. I 
am 23 years old and in the third grade.” 

I suppose you have heard of the re- 
cent discovery of a long-lost manuscript 
by Martin Luther entitled “I Was a 
Teen-age Catholic.” 

To appreciate the high-minded lead- 
ership of our television networks, medi- 
tate on this statement of policy by the 
new NBC manager in Chicago: “I am 
interested mainly in rating points.” And 
if you don’t like what's offered, you 
know what you can do. . . I wonder if 
the high ratings earned by the flood of 
sophisticated Westerns which have in- 
undated all channels can be explained 
by the fact that they offer the greatest 
appeal to the sadistic emotions of man- 
kind since the days of Nero. 

Speaking of sadism, here’s an inspir- 
ing note from Variety: “Screen sadism 
has become something to crow about. A 
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20th-Century-Fox press release relates 
that Robert Evans in The Fiend Who 
Walked the West ‘employs a deadly 
bow and arrow on a feeble, crippled, 
wheel chair-ridden lady.’ It doesn’t men- 
tion that he also put ground glass in a 
friend’s drink, rapes a pregnant woman 
and wrenches his girlfriend’s injured 
arm.” 

Oh yes, I almost forgot to announce 
the winners of the unique, memorable, 
nonpareil, incredible “Stop Pushing” 
Novel Contest designed to make life 
easier for deserving writers by reward- 
ing them for a beginning paragraph 
rather than a long dull novel. The co- 
winners: Doran Hurley of New York 
City and William Ready of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. And don’t blame me _ be- 
cause both are professional novelists. 
What did you expect? Among those who 
sent deserving entries but didn’t get a 
prize because the editor refused outright 
to strain his budget any further—he is a 
very conservative editor and doesn’t for 
one minute approve of contests—are: 
John E. Fitzgerald CNew York, New 
York), Noel Ahrens, O. Carm. (Cress- 
kill, New Jersey), Charles G. Gros 
(Panama City, Florida), Rev. Albert 
Ottenweller (Delphos, Ohio) and Mon- 
nie R. Finney (Salinas, California). To 
all who entered and did not win: I hope 
this teaches you a good lesson. 

Unfortunately, a few of the more 
original efforts ran afoul of our conserva- 
tive editor who considered them some- 
what advanced for his readers. They 
were disqualified and were burned at 
the corner of Madison and Wells dur- 
ing an impromptu Halloween celebra- 
tion. However, I managed to rescue 
this gem from an unknown admirer: 

“Police Inspector McHerricane stared 
blankly at the final page of the coro- 
ner’s report. A man had been murdered 
and the method was fantastically unique 
and brutal. The victim, an irresponsible 
columnist for an otherwise sedate criti- 
cal magazine, had choked to death on 
crumpled pages of the latest issue of 


the magazine, obviously crammed int 
his mouth with rapidity, force, and jp 
sane hatred.” 

Another unexpected pleasure was 4 
brilliant collection of “unforgettable las 
lines” submitted by John Fitzgerald who 
writes a consistently good and enter. 
taining column for Our Sunday Visitor. 
I particularly liked: “Didn’t you know 
... You see... I’m blind!” 

To those malcontents whose hearts 
don’t thrill when they read this col. 
umn, may I ask where else do you find 
such vital information as this: you can 
now obtain “bottle openers with Old 
Testament figures” Cand you would be 
surprised if I told you where) and min. 
iature Bible earrings (“have actual pages 
that contain readings from the New Tes- 
tament” ). 

Renasence, a Critical Journal of Let 
ters, boasts an editor who knows an 
intriguing title when he sees one. Don't 
you wish you could have come up with 
“Ulysses and Finnegans Wake: The 
Explicit, the Implicit and the Tertium 
Quid”? . . . And it is a struggle, with 
the little will power I possess, to wait 
patiently for Aristotle and the American 
Indians which has just been published 
in England. 

October must have been a bad month 
for editors. Two of the best obviously 
were nodding. How else explain the 
enthusiastic review of Lolita in The 
Commonweal and “How the Devil Met 
His Match,” by Francis J. Phelan, 
C.S.J., in The Catholic World. In the 
latter the devil visits a diocesan news 
paper and concludes: “This fellows 
doing a better job with the Catholic 
Newspaper than all my devils in hell 
could do.” I’m no slow-starter when it 
comes to criticizing the imperfections 
of the Catholic press but it seems 
me these are mighty strong words even 
in jest. 

My sympathy to the staff of Double 
day who are obviously overworked. Reg 
ularly, I receive letters promoting one 
or more of their seemingly inexhaustible 
supply of book clubs and the writer is 
either composing his note from his 
office late at night or from his home 
during the week-end. Not that I dont 
appreciate this die-for-good-old-Double 
day spirit, but I do think these poor men 
ought to be allowed their evenings and 
week-ends free. Or what will happen 
togetherness? 

(Continued on page 91) 
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The American Heritage Book of the 
Revolution, by J. H. Plumb and 
Bruce Lancaster. 384 pp. Simon 
and Schuster. $12.50, regular edi- 
tion; $14.50, deluxe edition. 


11s AN odd fact in American history 
| that the war that put this nation to- 
gether is not nearly so well known as 
the one that almost tore it asunder. 
Books pour off the press detailing the 
personalities and events of the Civil 
War, yet the men and battles of the 
Revolution continue as myths in most 
adult minds. 

As Bruce Catton says, “We have had 
our American Revolution nearly two 
centuries ago, and the years have done 
smething to it. The legends remain, 
and the statues and the grassy earth- 
works and the great body of tradition, 
but a good deal of the reality has been 
filtered out. When we look back we 
ve Washington crossing the Delaware 
on a cold winter night, or kneeling in 
prayer in the snow of Valley Forge; we 
se the Minuteman or the lanky Vir- 
ginian rifleman picturesque in fringed 
buckskin; but somehow it all seems to 
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be out of a pageant, and neither Wash- 
ington nor the men who followed him 
quite come alive for us.” 

But now, thanks to the editors of 
American Heritage magazine, the War 
of Independence need no longer remain 
a historical fairy tale. Here in one 
handsome volume, fascinating to read 
and beautiful to look upon, the editors 
of the “magazine of history” have given 
us a work that brings sharply into focus 
the “times that tried men’s souls.” Every- 
one from Commander-in-Chief George 
Washington to traitor Benedict Arnold 
breathes with life. 

Although printed in the same size 
pages as American Heritage magazine, 
The American Heritage Book of the 
Revolution is not a compilation of mag- 
azine articles. It is an original work by 
Bruce Lancaster, author of From Lex- 
ington to Liberty, with a chapter by 
English historian J. H. Plumb, and 
an introduction by Bruce Catton. Many 
researchers, writers and artists have 
drawn upon libraries, museums and pri- 
vate collections in both the United 
States and Europe for the pictures and 
factual background of the book. 


There is little one can find fault with 
in this beautiful book. The reader will 
discover, however, that picture histories 
do have their problems. In some chap- 
ters one gets the distinct feeling that 
copy had to be written to fit the picture 
layout even though the author had more 
to say on the subject. The old-time his- 
torian with no high-powered art editors 
prescribing word limits could write until 
their stories were told. But this is small 
criticism of a book that is filled with 
bright writing, important information 
and more than 600 pictures—nearly 200 
in full color. This book ought to be in 
every American home, especially those 
in which there are growing children. 

Ropert L. Meyer 


Judgments on History and Histori- 
ans, by Jacob Burckhardt. Trans- 
lated by Harry Zohn. 280 pp. 
Beacon Press. $7.50. 


ECTURING, in the winter of 1871, on 
the meaning of the French Revolu- 
tion, Jacob Burckhardt indulged in the 
professor's prerogative to wander. While 
doing so he warned his students: “It is 
a moot question how long our planet 
may still tolerate organic life and how 
soon its solidification . . . will be cou- 
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Illustration from “The American Heritage Book of the Revolution” 
The 42nd Highlanders, the famous Black Watch, retreating from a skirmish at Harlem Heights 
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pled with the disappearance of tellurian 
mankind. Our task, in lieu of all wish- 
ing, is to free ourselves above all to the 
understanding of historical develop- 
ment.” 

All that Burckhardt wrote has become 
for our generation the beginning of wis- 
dom in seeking that detachment from 
fear and joy equally necessary to the 
mystic and the historian. Now Burck- 
hardt’s lecture notes, delivered at the 
University of Basel from 1865 to 1885, 
are in a fine translation opened to all 
terrestrial creatures who fear our dark 
destiny. 

No man exceeded Burckhardt in his 
worry and sad predictions on the fate 
of Europe and our civilization. Few 
men, who have lived since the French 
Revolution, have expressed greater dis- 
taste for the accomplishments of our in- 
dustrial and democratic era. There is, 
however, in all of Burckhardt’s writing 
a care for mankind’s least movement 
towards excellence. His creative concern 
for the most precious moments in hu- 
man history gives those who live in his 
doomed era renewed courage. 

As a great historian of art, Burckhardt 
knew that the art historian must critic- 
ally judge the works of art whose his- 
tory he is narrating. It is the art his- 
torian’s task to say, “this is a monumen- 
tal work, this is a fourth rate imitation 
of a great tradition.” As an historian of 
states, of economies and of religious 
forces Burckhardt did not forego using 
the discriminating talent of the art his- 
torian. His willingness to judge provides 
the excitement that his lectures never 
fail to convey. 

Burckhardt moves his reader where 
he least expects to be stirred. As a young 
student, under the influence of the high- 
er criticism of his day, Burckhardt lost 
his faith in the ordinary teachings of 
Christianity. There is no record of his 
having regained that belief. Yet in these 
lectures -he exhibits a profound and ten- 
der appreciation for the Middle Ages 
seen as an age of spiritual greatness. 
Bitterly rejecting the current view of 
these centuries, as presented by Renan, 
Burckhardt said of the Middle Ages: 
“Whatever to us is worth living has its 
roots there. The Middle Ages are not 
responsible for our present decline!” 

A review of Burckhardt’s work, near- 
ly a hundred years since he first gave 
his lectures, can only conclude that to 
fail to read this Swiss historian is to 
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impoverish oneself. To read his book is 
to escape his terrible judgment: “We 
shall never be rid of antiquity as long 
as we do not become barbarians again. 
Barbarians and modern American men 
of culture live without consciousness of 
history.” 
Epwarp GarGAN 


The Secret Name, by Lin Yutang. 
268 pp. Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy. $3.95. 


ost Russian language teachers 

have one little joke to relieve 
classroom tedium. “The Russian,” they 
say, “wants mir. But does he want 
‘peace’ or ‘the world’? The word has 
both meanings. You must study the 
context.” Lin Yutang, however, did not 
need this illustration. He has many 
more telling ones to demonstrate the 
twisted meanings of ordinary words in 
the Communist vocabulary. 

The book’s title came from a quota- 
tion of Heinrich Heine, “Communism 
is the secret name of the dread antagon- 
ist.” The author’s theme, however, goes 
back to Confucius, who, if he had 
been called to head a government, 
would have begun by seeing “to it that 
things are called by their right names.” 
Then step by step, Lin Yutang destroys 
the false face of Communism by restor- 
ing the right meaning to the plethora 
of traditionally acceptable terms so 
abundant in the Communist vocabulary. 
He thus concludes that the proper name 
for the U.S.S.R. should be the Union 
of Sweat Shop Runners. By quotation, 
fact, statistics and deductions he proves 
that this forced union pays no attention 
to the workers’ soviets (councils); it is 
more imperialistic and capitalistic than 
the worst traditional capitalist; and 
wherever it raised its red banner, Com- 
munism destroyed every vestige of his- 
toric republicanism. 

This is an extraordinary indictment 
because it establishes that deception was 
practised by leading Communists from 
the very beginning. Even Lenin had no 
intention of bettering the workers’ lot. 
He proclaimed his holy cause and kept 
the ritual and litany Cof being “leftist” 
and “Marxist”) “so as to deceive the op- 
pressed masses.” Yet especially in the un- 
committed countries, the utter charm 
of the revolutionary phrases remains 
efficacious. The free world is then in 


fact at a loss for words. They have beep 
appropriated by the enemy. 

Lin Yutang finds that Communism 
fails on three main counts. It has fals. 
fied evidence. It has degraded the |, 
boring man. “Any civilized man ought 
to be able to eat his lunch in peace” byt 
in the Soviet Union he cannot. It has 
created and is perpetuating strict classes 
while loudly proclaiming a classless so. 
ciety. In time, these are the three props 
which will give way and topple Com. 
munism, for they falsely interpret hu. 
man nature. True man must reassert 
himself, just as he has done time and 
again in history. 

More important than his revealing 
picture of decadent Communism is Lin 
Yutang’s analysis of its attraction fo 
the materialistic western intellectual and 
of the bankrupt, ineffectual defense of 
the West. The intellectual is caught up 
by the thrill of the words without pene. 
trating their meaning. The western de 
mocracies are disunited and on the de 
fense. They form military alliances, but 
adopt no defense in the war of idea 
where ramparts cannot be built with dol 
lars. Would that the West would recog 
nize that the “world conflict is simply 
a war between good and evil” and un- 
equivocally range itself on the side of 
good. 

In typically quiet fashion, Lin Yu 
tang has picked apart the “spectre of 
Communism” and found it one huge lie 
And he has done it with charts, tables, 
diagrams and an eminently readable 
text. 


Watter C. Jasxzevicz, S.J. 
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Stride Toward Freedom, The Mont- 
gomery Story, by Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 230 pp. Harper. $2.95. 


vERYBODY seemed afraid or apathetic. 

As a Negro guitarist put it: “Ben 
down so long that down don’t bother 
me.” The new pastor of a Negro Bap- 
tist Church in Montgomery, Alabama, 
twenty-six-year-old Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Atlanta-born, Northern-educated, 
wondered whether the system of govern- 
ment-enforced segregation would be suc- 
cessfully challenged in the Deep South 
of today. 

Then late in 1954, a few months aft- 
er Dr. King’s arrival in Montgomery, a 
fifteen-year-old colored high school girl 
was pulled off a city bus, handcuffed, 
and taken to jail because she refused 
to give her seat to a white passenger. 
And on the evening of December 1, 
1955, a tired Negro seamstress, sitting in 
the middle section of a bus, refused to 
follow a driver's orders to stand up so 
that a white man could sit down. She 
was promptly arrested. These two epi- 


. | sodes aroused the memories of years and 


years of humiliations, and stirred Mont- 
gomery’s 50,000 Negroes to stage a mass 
protest that surprised Dr. King and 
many whites who thought that the Ne- 
goes were content with the South’s 
way of life. 

They began to boycott the city buses, 
even though it often meant they had 
to walk. Said an elderly woman: “My 
feets is tired, but my soul is at rest.” At 
fst it was doubtful whether the boycott 
would last even a single day. Despite 
threats, police intimidation, harassment 
by local judges, and even bombings—or 
pethaps because of these—the Negroes 
stuck together all the way to the end, 
neatly thirteen months later, when the 
Montgomery buses were desegregated 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

That long struggle thrust Dr. King 
into international prominence. In his new 
book he tells the boycott’s history with 
the same calm restraint that he displayed 
a the boycott’s leader. The drama of 
that agonizing year comes through too 
tately in the book. One of the times it 
does is in the incident at a meeting 
When Dr. King learns that his own 
house was just bombed and rushes out 
to learn whether his wife and child are 
ale (they escaped without injury). On 
the whole, however, the book telescopes 
% many events that it barely touches 
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the boycott’s full human story—a story 
that ought to be told by someone writ- 
ing in the narrative style of John Her- 
sey’s Hiroshima. 

Dr. King is a moderate, a leader who 
fervently and successfully preached non- 
violence in Montgomery. (“We must 
love our white brothers no matter what 
they do to us,” he told a crowd of angry 
Negroes who had gathered at his 
bombed home.) Here he spells out his 
philosophy of action, a mixture of 
Christ, Gandhi and Thoreau. The tra- 
gedy is that many people regard his 
position—and that of many other Negro 
leaders like him—as extremist. Perhaps 
this book will dispel that notion before 
it is too late, before the true extremists 
arise as leaders among Negroes who feel 
that success stories like Montgomery are 
happening too slowly and much too 
infrequently. 

Bos SENSER 


South African Winter, by James 
Morris. 196 pp. Pantheon. $3.75. 


AST YEAR James Morris was sent by 
The Manchester Guardian to sur- 

vey the current scene in the Union of 
South Africa: the most discussed coun- 
try on a continent now stealing more 
and more of the global headlines. This 
brief book reports the author’s impres- 
sions and experiences in meeting with 
South Africans of all races, religions and 
political persuasions as he travelled 
through each of the four provinces and 
visited the principal urban districts. 

The excellence of Morris’ descriptive 
prose brings forth vivid pictures: Cape 
Town, for example, he terms “a strange- 
ly delicate, maidenly city for a seaport 
and a capital.” Johannesburg, in con- 
trast, is “greedy, harsh and angular . . 
a totem of materialism” whereas Pre- 
toria, the capital of the Union, is “a 
handsome, relatively chic little city” and 
Durban, the busiest seaport in all Africa, 
possessing a skyline “a little like... 
Atlantic City’ but also the more dis- 
tressing atmosphere of a city “forcibly 
divided into the compartments of racial 
segregation (where) . . . the whole em- 
phasis of social intercourse is on the dif- 
ferences between peoples rather than 
the similarities.” 

But this is no picture-laden travel 
book despite its author’s frequently dis- 
played ability to produce descriptive 
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phrases. The key to the present and the 
future of the Union is its terrible lack 
of racial harmony. Geographers cannot 
name another country on this planet 
where human tensions are greater and 
the problems thus resulting seem, un- 
fortunately for the residents of one of 
the most fascinating of lands, more im- 
possible of solution. 

On the whole, this valuable account 
of what happens to a country where ra- 
cial equality is anathema and segrega- 
tion is the basis of the political, eco- 
nomic and social laws of the land proves 
James Morris to be an excellent reporter. 
Like him, any thinking person who has 
had the privilege of seeing that tragical- 
ly interesting country and of becoming 
acquainted with its hospitable and patri- 
otic people is much concerned with the 
practices and policies of those now in 
charge of its destiny. Despite the eco- 
nomic importance of South Africa’s 
great mineral wealth and her staunch 
support of the anti-Communist powers, 
what can be expected of people like the 
Dutch Reformed cleric, who was ques- 
tioned by Morris on the value of Cath- 
olic immigration into South Africa and 
replied that he could not favor it “be- 
cause we are a Christian country!” 

Ricuarp J. Houx 


The Puerto Ricans, by Christopher 
Rand. 178 pp. Oxford University 
Press. $3.75. 


— Ranp is a sharp sighted 
New Yorker journalist who can 
get around a social problem to find the 
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people involved. He has taken a pretty 
good first hand look at many aspects of 
the people and the problem of our 
Puerto Ricans. And he can make de- 
scription, the remarks of people and his- 
tory speak. 

The most appealing thing about this 
book is that it is a rather simple and 
open story of a growing part of the pop- 
ulation of some of our cities. Despite a 
broad investigation into the manner of 
life on the island and in the city (New 
York), Mr. Rand speaks too softly. I 
had the impression early in the book, 
which I never could shake, that this 
was like taking a social survey with a 
martini in your hand. He writes an in- 
teresting story, and has fondness for his 
task; but he writes so gently. “Down 
on the shore the white spray leapt high 
off the rocks, and above it the cool 
breeze flooded in through the airy 
shacks. La Perla was a slum all right, 
but it almost seemed a paradise of 
slums.” Sometimes one gets the impres- 
sion of listening to a travelogue. 

A certain rather frequent imprecision 
C“I had the feeling . . . It seemed... 
I suspect”) results in an occasional lack 
of clarity. At other times Rand shows a 
healthy reluctance to generalize, is cau- 
tious and admits lack of understanding. 

Today’s economic history and the city 
chafe against the fabric of the customs of 
the Puerto Ricans. Though this descrip- 
tion is interesting it does not always 
probe far enough. Perhaps the author 
was too polite: “. . . it seemed tactless 
to barge in on my own.” 

Only a glimmer of the import of life 
on the island of Puerto Rico is given. 
The forces which are changing the life 
of island Puerto Ricans are presented, 
but their real effect on the people of 
the island, and eventually on the Puerto 
Rican population in our continental 
cities, is not shown. And Mr. Rand 
barely touches the problem of Catholli- 
cism among these people. 

Yet Mr. Rand’s story does make warm 
and vivid many of the problems in the 
human experience of a people coming 
to the industrial city. The character and 
community of this people, colored by 
their own traditions, their language and 
their music, do stand out. And so do the 
injustices and lack of love which hinder 
their own participation in our life. 

This book originally appeared as a 
series of articles in The New Yorker. 

Matuew AHMANN 
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The Shook-Up Generation, by Har- 
rison Salisbury. 244 pp. Harper. 
$3.95. 


NGER AT what he saw and came to 

comprehend about today’s juven- 
ile delinquents has not clouded the au- 
thor’s intelligence. Instead it has pro- 
voked him to give a very clear view of 
where he thinks the trouble lies and 
what can be done about this important 
problem. Mr. Salisbury won the Pulit- 
zer Prize in 1955 for a series of articles 
in the New York Times on Russia. The 
Shook-Up Generation is an expansion 
of another engrossing series, written 
with great journalistic skill, on juvenile 
delinquency in and around New York 
City, with some attention to the sub- 
urbs and to other cities. 

The author is particularly incensed 
over the slum-type housing conditions 
in which many of our minority groups 
live and where youths form juvenile 
delinquent gangs. The old slums are 
yearly becoming worse because of over- 
crowding by Puerto Rican immigrants 
and others. Children have no privacy in 
them, and get insufficient sleep because 
one room often serves as bedroom, sit- 
ting-room and kitchen for the entire 
family. Narcotics and alcohol are easily 
obtained. Where slums are cleared to 
make way for public housing projects, 
the neighborhood play areas, churches, 
stores and other meeting places are not 
replaced, and neither are the social func- 
tions of the old-time ward politicians. A 
low fixed-income limit eliminates from 
these projects families who would help 
to develop a spirit of self-discipline, self- 
improvement, self-organization, and con- 
centrates in them families on relief, 
often immigrants who are bewildered 
in their new surroundings. Once even 
a child gets into conflict with the law, 
the whole family is evicted from low- 
rent public housing projects. 

To remedy the housing and other 
evils which he so graphically portrays 
by means of stories of Tommy and his 
family, the Cobra Gang, Father Hoodak 
and his social helpers and the many 
other people with whom he made 
friends, Mr. Salisbury advocates the 
employment of social worker-rent col- 
lectors; the provision of more adequate 
recreation grounds; the employment of 
more street-club social workers; the de- 
velopment of a greater social conscious- 
ness in the police; schools, he says, must 


be made more attractive to the varioys 
minority groups, stay open longer jp 
the evening and be available over the 
week-ends; churches must provide 9. 
cial activities where adolescents are 
welcome, and avoid over-repression and 


* even over-cleanliness in favor of under. 


standing friendship. 

To these very sensible, practical and 
effective proposals to help eradicate the 
serious juvenile delinquency of ow 
times, Mr. Salisbury’s less openly ex. 
pressed message to parents, priests, poli 
ticians, policemen, educators and, ip- 
deed, all of us, seems to be the need of 
more and yet more Christian loving 
kindness and personal service. 


Eva J. Ross 


The Lines Are Drawn, American 
Life Since the First World War 
as Reflected in the Pulitzer Prize 
Cartoons, by Gerald W. Johnson, 
224 pp. Lippincott. $4.95. 


Herblock’s Special for Today, by 
Herbert Block. 255 pp. Simon 
and Schuster. $3.95. 


: eo First Pulitzer Prize cartoon 
award was made in 1922. Except 
1923 and 1936, when no cartoons were 
selected, the award has been presented 
annually ever since. The Lines Are 
Drawn reproduces full-page all thirty 
five prize cartoons and Gerald W. Johr- 
son offers a sagacious and witty intro 
duction to the book, a_ biographical 
sketch of each of the prize-winning 
authors and a sparkling, running com 
mentary on the mood of the American 
people reflected by each cartoon. 

Mr. Johnson launches the introduction 
with a brief examination of the history 
of the American newspaper cartoon and 
a consideration of the cartoon as aft 
and as journalism. This is followed by 
a probe into the personality and char 
acter of Joseph Pulitzer, donor of the 
original endowment, and his purpose 
in initiating the prize. Then he consi¢- 
ers the method of selecting the award 
winners and the resultant significance 
and quality of the prize cartoon. From 
these considerations he concludes that 
the thirty-five prize cartoons reproduced 
in the book should not be accepted 3 
representing the “history of the art, not 
as a political history, but as tracing the 
sinuosities of the upper-middle-clas 
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“It’s Time To Get Into My Roomier-Than-Ever Car And Get The 
Kids At The More-Crowded-Than-Ever School” 
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“I Can Lick Any Other Peace-Lover In The House” 







Cartoons by Herblock from “Herblock’s Special for Today” 


opinion for the period covered.” Then, 
barely catching his breath, he hastens 
to add that “they should not be dis- 
missed as negligible on that account,” 
because, except for periods of “extraor- 
dinary crisis,” it is the upper-middle- 
class opinion that is “usually dominant.” 

For a number of reasons Mr. Johnson 
thinks the cartoons do not reflect ac- 
curately the history of the period in 
which they were awarded. Some of the 
greatest cartoons on critical issues re- 
ceived no awards at all, he points out. 
Rollin Kirby won the prize three times, 
‘but never for one of his terrific as- 
sults on Prohibition.” Edmund Duffy 
was another three-time winner, “but 
never for one of his smashing anti-Ku 
Klux cartoons.” Numerous cartoons 
were done on the “Teapot Dome Scan- 
dals, the execution of Sacco and Van- 
zetti, .. . the panic of 1929, the depres- 
sion and the New Deal.” No awards. 
Why? Too controversial. 

All the same, when a generation of 
prize-winning cartoons are reproduced 
and presented side by side they un- 
doubtedly tell us something important 
about “the way of life” of that genera- 
tion. With the help of Gerald W. 
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Johnson’s narration what they have to 
say is indeed important and said exceed- 
ingly well. 

Herblock’s Special for Today, the 
third collection of cartoons done by Her- 
bert Block, reproduces with commentary 
430 cartoons produced for the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald and syndi- 
cated in 200 other newspapers. His 
drawings have won numerous awards, 
including two Pulitzer Prizes. 

There is no point in trying to single 
out any particular cartoon best calculat- 
ed to convey the mind and skill of Her- 
block; everyone has seen his cartoons. 
He covers the gamut of economic, po- 
litical and social questions, foreign and 
domestic. To much of his drawings he 
brings a clarity and skill, interlaced with 
wit and humor, that is nothing less 
than shattering. 

There cannot be anyone who reads 
more than one newspaper who is not 
aware of the commanding force of a 
Herblock cartoon. But what is not equal- 
ly widely known is that his essays, his 
commentaries are hardly less clear and 
skillful than his drawings. Since he 
provides his own narration of the cir- 
cumstances and events depicted by his 


cartoons, his book emerges as a devastat- 
ing two-pronged commentary on con- 
temporary events the world over. 

Chapters one, three and five of this 
book are especially entertaining and in- 
formative. The first (“Information 
Please, Dammit”) is a bristling com- 
ment on the secrecy (“security”) poli- 
cies of the United States government; 
the third (“Personalized Mention”) is 
a penetrating statement of the danger- 
ous tendency in our times to hold the 
chief executive and his administration 
beyond criticism; and the fifth (“The 
Time of the Sputniks”) is a masterful 
fictionalized recapitulation of the Amer- 
ican reaction to the Soviet Union hav- 
ing been the first to throw an earth- 
bound object into the heavens. 

In The Lines Are Drawn, Gerald W. 
Johnson has correctly observed that if 
in addition to clarity, skill and wit, a 
cartoonist can also add understanding, 
“then he will produce a great carteon.” 
To which it may be further added that 
if these same qualities are also manifest- 
ed in his writing, then he has produced 
a great book. Such a book is Herblock’s 
Special for Today. 

Assert H. Mitrer 
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Words Are Stones, Impressions of 
Italy, by Carlo Levi. Translated 
by Angus Davidson. 212 pp. Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy. $3.75. 


F@ ALMOST a quarter of a century, 
Carlo Levi has fought the cause of 
the bitterly poor Italian worker and 
peasant. While he was a young artist in 
Paris he helped to found the secret, 
anti-fascist Italian Action Party. After 
his return to Italy in the Thirties, he 
continued his political activity, was ar- 
rested and re-arrested, imprisoned in 
Regina Coeli in Rome, and finally, 
charged with opposing Mussolini’s pro- 
jected invasion of Ethiopia, was sen- 
tenced to a three year exile in the ma- 
laria-infested village of Gagliano in Si- 
cily. Here, among people so poor and 
abandoned that they felt themselves 
unredeemed (“We are not Christians,” 
the peasants told him. “Christ stopped 
at Eboli”), Carlo Levi found his deep- 
est literary inspiration. Later, after Italy 
entered the war in 1941, he disappeared 
into the underground. When hostilities 
were over, Levi emerged as editor of 
Italia Libera, the Action Party’s daily 
newspaper in Rome. 

Words Are Stones is a collection of 
three impressions of Sicily, two of which 
appeared earlier. Although Levi has 
never reached again the lyric intensity of 
Christ Stopped at Eboli, these articles, 
like all of his writings, are informed not 
only by righteous anger at the injustices 
suffered by his people, but also by a lov- 
ing respect for their honor and dignity. 
Levi reveals the extent of his despair 
for the Southern Italians in a terrible 
conversation he reports in the intro- 
duction to Words Are Stones. The new 
archbishop of Crotone had voiced his 
distress at the suspicion and reserve of 
his people, and Levi told him, “How- 
ever great a fund of love and Christian 
charity, of brotherly solidarity and help 
and goodness is made available to the 
peasant population here, it will never 
be enough.” 

The first part of Words Are Stones, 
describes the return of the mayor of 
New York to his native village in Sicily. 
In what might have been an ordinary 
politician’s journey with rather vulgar 
Hollywood overtones (the mayor's visit 
to Palerma was timed to coincide with 
a beauty contest to choose “Miss 
Europe”) Levi saw the return of a 
mythological hero. The village of Isnel- 
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Carlo Levi: 


lo, located in the “immense, bare moor- 
lands of the feudal estates,” was a vil- 
lage of shepherds and peasants, a vil- 
lage of great antiquity and therefore of 
“profound nobility.” For the poor kins- 
men of the fabulous American it was 
as if, “after the flight into Egypt fifty 
years ago, Christ was re-entering Jeru- 
salem.” Impelletere’s success belonged 
to every poor, starving villager. 
Carlo Levi's second impression de- 
scribes his journey into the strike bound 
sulphur mines of the Lercara region. In 
the arrogance of the mine owner (Sign- 
or Nerone to the villagers), in the no 
longer patient poverty of the miners, 
crowded together in their filthy hovels, 
violence and despair build up. The 
reader understands the reasons behind 
Mafia—the feudal owner’s tool for main- 
taining his power over the peasants and 
of Sicilian banditry, the peasant’s only 
recourse against overwhelming tyranny. 
In his third impression, Carlo Levi 
visits the mother of a young villager who 
dared to oppose the Mafia, to demand 
land reform, better wages, sanitation, 
decent housing. In answer to the threats 
and offers of the Mafia, the brave young 
man hurled back his defiance: “Who 
kills me, kills Jesus Christ.” Of course 
they killed him, and left him lying 
face down on the street, “as fine and 
straight as a candle,” for his mother to 
find him. In one day, the young man’s 
mother changed from a meek peasant 
to a ruthless, implacable, imperious fury. 


. it will never be enough” 


She demanded revenge for her son‘ 
death—she reasoned, discussed, accused. 
“Her tears were no longer tears,” writes 
Levi, “but words—and words are stones, 
In this grieving woman, one feels that 
Carlo Levi sees a symbol of the angry 
people of Southern Italy. Surely, her 
tears are his own tears—his words of 
stone. 
Genevieve M. Casey 


The Dream of Arcadia: American 
Writers and Artists in_ Italy, 
1760-1915, by Van Wyck Brooks. 
272 pp. Dutton. $4.50. 


HIS BOOK was inevitable: a scholar 

so devout as Van Wyck Brooks has 
an archaeologist’s passion for the tiny 
“good things” in every stratum of his 
daily diggings. Properly ticketed and 
arrayed in force, the little finds as wel 
as the great may afford a new view 
the past. 

Brooks’ “little things’—notes on Am 
erican visitors to Rome and Florence 
from 1760 to the beauty-hungry pres 
ent, on what they did and learned and 
brought home—do give a new vision: 0 
Italy as the sure mistress of creativity, 
and of America as in debt to her fot 
the very look of its cities, its interiots, 
its mentality, then and now. 

It was a love affair, this “Dream 
Arcadia” (titled from a painting by 
Thomas Cole, of Italian shepherdessé 
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amid ivy-smothered classical ruins). 
furopa dwelt with her timeless secrets 
in Italy, and not only Dostoevsky and 
Ibsen sought her there, and Shelley 
and the Brownings, but Irving and 
Hawthorne and Mark Twain, Howells 
and Longfellow and dozens more. Here 
was to be seen not only a Byron attend- 
ed by domestics and five cats and an 
egle, dreaming the while of “standing 
in the spray of Niagara Falls among 
the Indians of the forest” (!) but our 
own Jefferson, efficiently studying arch- 
itecture, gallantry and the secrets of 
tice-cultivation all at one time, and Sam- 
uel Morse of the code and telegraph 
courting the muse with Adam Mickie- 
wicz and James Fennimore Cooper. 
There are chapters on Byronized 
Italy and on Ruskinized, on the days of 
gothic terrors and banditti and on the 
days of sentimental pity for this post- 
Napoleon “land of the dead”—in every 
era, even, alas, Gertrude Stein’s. The 
attraction lay not only in the land and 
its past, but in the people, as Howells 
noted: their humanity, their lack of 
greediness, their mingled grace and 
sympathy, their lovely ways. “Come 
back to America betimes, or never,” 
warned Hawthorne. The lovers of Eu- 
ropa found no peace away from her. 
A book of charming anecdote, a key 
to the course of American aesthetic, a 
mine of new notions for biographers— 
and hard reading, for every participle 
shoulders a heavy load, every para- 
graph is studded and besprigged with 
an Alpine snow of proper names. Brooks 
has faithfully “when found, made a 
note of,” and has used every note. He 
too has fallen in love with Arcadia. 
SisreR Marcaret Teresa, S.S.J. 


The Pig in the Barber Shop, by H. 
Allen Smith. 316 pp. Little, 
Brown. $3.95. 


_ TITLE of this book is taken from 
one of many incidents the author 
records from his trip through Mexico. 
Some of the events he describes are ex- 
cellent to give a “Gringo” a good un- 
derstanding of the Mexican spirit or of 
their customs. In some paragraphs, he 
tells lightly but succinctly of the events 
ot the heroes in Mexican history. In 
nO uncertain terms he condemns the 
‘at’ of bullfighting which is so much 
butchery to him. 
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It is obvious that Mr. Smith loves 
the country and the people of his travel- 
ogue. He has caught, in just a few 
pages, the difference between the way 
American and Mexican children are 
raised. The latter, he notes, never cry 
and are well behaved even in difficult 
situations. In other sections, he could 
be compared to Guareschi, of Don Ca- 
millo fame, for the facility with which 
he records his impressions of the Mexi- 
can’s attitude toward God—one that is 
both tenderly and maddeningly child- 
like. 

Mr. Smith seems best in his many 
small gems of description and impres- 
sion. But, as on any journey, especially 
with a guide, one must experience some 
tedium, annoyance and bad taste. So, 
in this book there are some pages of 
dull descriptions or of small talk with 
Americans and Mexicans, famous and 
otherwise. The off-color jokes or infer- 
ences or the snide comments on Mexi- 
co’s religion are in bad taste and doubly 
unnecessary when the author is capa- 
ble of an observation on the superfluity 
of cathedrals: “It almost seems as if, 
any time four or five persons came to- 
gether at the same locality in Mexico, 
they dropped whatever else they were 
doing and built a cathedral.” 

If the reader, like the traveller, is 
among the lovers of small talk, he will 
probably enjoy the delightful anecdotes 
and colorful descriptions. The author 
definitely loves Mexico and seems to 
understand its character. It’s a pity, 
therefore, to have to give such a quali- 
fied recommendation to a book which 





H: Allen Smith: ‘Artful small-talker 





contains many passages of wit and in- 
sight; but like the pig in the barbershop, 
who is out of place, so also are some 
of the author’s poorer passages. 
Exten Locus 


The Klondike Fever, The Life and 
Death of the Last Great Gold 
Rush, by Pierre Berton. 457 pp. 
Knopf. $5.75. 


B RILLIANTLY written, teeming with 
fantastic tales, packed with infor- 
mation never before assembled in one 
work, The Klondike Fever will outdo 
nine stories out of ten for sheer surprise. 
The peculiar geography of Alaska, the 
direction and fall of the great rivers, the 
arrangements of gigantic mountain 
ranges which dictate the route of travel 
are clarified as in no other comparable 
book. The early histories of Dawson, 
Skagway, Circle and other such towns 
are detailed with a gusto that will keep 
a reader eager till the last page is turned. 

Not since Jack London gave his at- 
tention to this great land has there been 
a book about it so admirably written. 
To single out any particular passage will 
invite argument, for a score of other 
passages may be found that rival it. 
Possibly the most memorable of all is 
the section in which the unbelievable 
hardships of the gold seekers and their 
horses going up from Skagway on Dead 
Horse Trail are matter-of-factly re- 
counted. 

There is a clear and correct account 
of how gold was really found in the 
little district called the Klondike, and 
how the first men on the scene discov- 
ered the metal that made them rich. 
But the madness of the gold fever 
amongst other men has never been more 
graphically set forth. Joaquin Miller the 
fradulent old poet and hero of Splendid 
Poseur, Jack London, Wilson Mizner, 
Swiftwater Bill, and scores of other 
worthies found their way north. 

Along with high adventure and wild 
excitement went incredible folly 
amongst inexperienced men and women 
who rushed to that wilderness, heedless 
of fifty-below-zero gales, frost that woukd 
split a pine as would an axe, and the 
dull agony of starvation. Hoping against 
common sense to dig a fortune from the 
rock-hard, frozen earth in a few days and 
to return to civilization overwhelmingly 


rich, they struggled on. Thousands died, 
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freezing on the Skagway trail across 
White Pass, freezing on the great Malas- 
pina glacier, dying in the ice along the 
Yukon, murdered by bandits, starving 
during the winter. Thousands more fled 
back to Seattle on whatever boat would 
give them passage, defeated and glad to 
escape. 

Mr. Berton writes from first hand 
knowledge as well as from library study 
and research. His father pioneered in 
Alaska and he himself has lived in the 
places described. An excellent biblio- 
graphy is attached with a good index 
and good maps. 


L. V. Jacks 


Times of Trial, edited by Allan 
Nevins. 252 pp. Knopf. $5.95. 


pees FROM past issues of Ameri- 
can Heritage, the twelve episodes 
constituting Times of Trial tell us of 
great crises in the American past. These 
accounts rightly focus on the importance 
of the human factor in shaping the 
course of history and in so doing make 
deterministic history the stupid thing 
it is by nature. Allan Nevins, the edi- 
tor, has contributed the chapter “Bu- 
chanan, Douglas and the Imminent 
War,” one of the most important in the 
book. 

As in so many other studies of the 
Civil War now appearing, Douglas 
emerges a much greater man than he 
had previously been pictured. Nevins 
seems convinced that no national figure 
worked harder in the 1850's to keep the 
needless war of the 1860’s from break- 
ing out. The author makes clear the 
opposition of Douglas to those southern- 
ers who wanted to impose slavery on 
Kansas, regardless of the opposition of 
the majority of the residents in that ter- 
ritory in the 1850's. Helping greatly in 
bringing about Congressional disapprov- 
al of the so-called Lecompton consti- 
tution which would have permitted slav- 
ery in Kansas, Douglas became, as Nev- 
ins observes, “a true national leader, 
thinking far less of party and more of 
country.” Had there been a few more 
upper level political leaders equally im- 
partial, the needless war would not have 
taken a toll of 600,000 young men in 
the tragic years from 1861 to 1865. 

Bruce Catton, familiar to many as 
the author of This Hallowed Ground 
and other volumes about the Civil War, 
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prepared the chapter “Decision at An- 
tietam.” Catton believes that the battle 
of Antietam, fought in northwestern 
Maryland on September 17, 1862, was 
one of the most important battles of the 
entire Civil War. Although greatly out- 
numbered by McClellan, Lee fought 
McClellan to a stalemate. Had McClel- 
lan followed Lee and the latter’s brok- 
en army after the battle, the Civil War 
might well have ended in September, 
1862, instead of in April, 1865. 

The other ten topics treated, includ- 
ing such issues as the impeachment of 
President Johnson and “The Needless 
War with Spain” combine to make this 
an exceptionally fine addition to Ameri- 
can history. 

Paut Kuinrery 


Abandon Ship! Death of the U.S.S. 
Indianapolis, by Richard F. New- 
comb. 305 pp. Holt. $3.95. 


A BARE two weeks before the end of 
the Pacific war, the heavy cruiser 
Indianapolis, steaming alone from Guam 
to the Philippines, took two torpedoes 
in her starboard side, exploded with 
balls of orange flame and sank. There 
was no time even for an emergency ra- 
dio S.O.S. In the twelve minutes she 
was afloat after the attack, some 800 
men of her crew of 1200 escaped into 
the water; but only 318 were alive 
when they were rescued four days later. 
For ninety-six hours the flagship of the 
Fifth Fleet had not been missed. 

There are dramatic possibilities in this 
story and newsman Newcomb has capi- 
talized on them with a vivid account of 
the anguished men who escaped a sud- 
den, violent holocaust only to face an 
agony of desolation in the hostile, shark- 
infested brine of the South Pacific. 

But when Newcomb moves beyond 
the dramatic narrative and devotes near- 
ly one-half of his work to a critical an- 
alysis of the responsibility for the loss, 
the result is biased, immature and un- 
fortunate. His criticism of the system of 
control over naval vessels incredibly ig- 
nores the principle of radio silence (to- 
tal absence of radio transmission at sea) 
which is a primary method of avoiding 
electronic detection by lurking enemy 
vessels. 

In criticising the conduct of Indiana- 
polis skipper Charles V. McVay’s court- 
martial, he condemns the time-honored 








tule of “relevancy” in the admission gf 
legal evidence. His emphasis upon the 
fact that “zigzagging” was of little re 
effect obscures the fact that McV, 
was not being court-martialed for faj} 
ure to zigzag, but for failure to obey anf 4 
order to zigzag—a distinction which haf 4 
far greater implications for the militay§ # 
than Newcomb is apparently able pia 
grasp. ¢€ 

That the Navy’s system of control was 
inadequate in this instance cannot beMg 
denied; but its errors were not the on 
Newcomb stresses. That the efforts 
the Navy Department to assess the 1 
sponsibility for the affair were suscey 
tible to the demands of public opinig 
and resulted in gross injustices likewi 
cannot be denied; but that the use of ay 
“goat” is a stratagem not limited to thi 
military is a fact which cannot be found 
in Newcomb’s analysis. 

Newcomb’s assumption that casual 
ties in battle are legitimate, but tha} - 
losses to the sea are reprehensible, illus} " 
trates a working ignorance of the scak| “\ 
of values which must be applied to mit} | 
itary decisions in wartime. The entire 0 
analytical portion of his book is super§ 
ficial, coupled with an attitude of con 
tempt for the problems of the military. f‘ 
It appeals to the stereotype of the cal} ™ 
lous, blundering military which is en} ™ 
demic to the mental equipment of the} 
American as a “civilian,” but it does no} " 
advance the discussion by which a def * 
mocracy hopes to solve the essential conf * 
flict between the spirit of freedom ani§ ™ 
the demands of military discipline. 

Abandon Ship! is a first-rate dram “ 
and a third-rate criticism. 

Micwaet E. Scum 
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Once There Was a War, by John} h 
Steinbeck. 233 pp. Viking. $3.95. 


THIs reprinting of World War If 
dispatches to the New York Heral§ , 
Tribune and other newspapers, we att} |; 
taken by Mr. Steinbeck to our men inf j 
England, North Africa and Italy. The 
time is from June into December, 1943 
There are, as readers of the original dis 
patches will recall, digressions. But it 
is always the men to whom Steinbeck 
returns, and even when he is discouts 
ing on the short snorter or that moros 
lyric, “Lilli Marlene,” the men are not 
forgotten. Men on the troopships, # 
the British, bomber fields, in requis} ‘ 
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tioned castles; men training in North 
Africa for the invasions of Sicily and 
Italy; men engaged in those invasions. 
Our men, and the men and women of 
our Allies. 

These dispatches were written not 
‘only in haste and under wartime condi- 
tions of censorship, but “under pressure 
and in tension.” We have the author's 
word for it that they have not been re- 
touched or altered. Yet they hold to- 
gether in a sort of running commentary, 
a loose narrative with time out for ru- 
mination. And if the terse pontifications 
that characterize much contemporary 
reporting are largely absent, it is be- 
cause Steinbeck wants, in all humility, 
to understand these men upon whom 
war was forced. He wants to understand 
them, and, within the limitations of 
agnostic humanism, he would seem to 
have succeeded. 

The dispatches must be read for their 
savour. There is action, there is charac- 
terization, and there is atmosphere 
which is not contrived but which seems, 
like all good writing, effortless. There 
is, as befits any saga of the GI, a touch 
of the picaresque. Each reader will have 
his own favorites. This reader should 
not have wanted to miss Steinbeck’s 
praise of destroyers and minesweepers, 
his account of the GI gardens, or his 
concluding episode of a captured island 
a encompassed in “A Ragged Crew” 
and “Ventotene.” 

It may sound strange to say that Mr. 
Steinbeck’s vignettes add up to a pleas- 
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Roosevelt and the Rough Riders 
Illustrations from “The Splendid Little War” 


ant accounting of an unpleasant war. 
That they do just that appears to dis- 
turb the author in his nostalgic, almost 
embarrassed introduction. Nevertheless, 
as Steinbeck himself says, wartime dis- 
patches to the home front are meant to 
encourage and to reassure. He says also, 
in effect, that while all wars are ghastly, 
there is not likely to be another World 
War with neatly compartmentalized 
war and home fronts. And so, with his 
apologies, he should like to reminisce. 

These dispatches, though written 
with modesty and restraint, are by no 
means insipid. They are more compas- 
sionate and more convincing than many 
a wartime expose, and I cannot feel 
that John Steinbeck should be apolo- 
getic about them. 

Cuares G. Gros 


The Splendid Little War, by Frank 
Freidel. 314 pp. Little, Brown. 
$8.50. 


T= LAST picture in Frank Freidel’s 
tabloid sketch of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War is that of the short-lived plas- 
ter Victory Arch on Fifth Avenue. Prop- 
erly Victorian-doric, embellished with 
goddess, drum and patriot, it is so pho- 
tographed that one of the large commer- 
cial billboards for which the Avenue is 
famous fairly protrudes through the 
arch. It reads: “Chew Virgin Leaf To- 
bacco: Not Made by a Trust.” 


This one grotesque image of economic 





Ambulance at the foot of San Juan Hill 


reality shining through the glitter of 
war's panoply is deliberate; it under- 
scores, with photographer Dwight Elm- 
endorf’s wry sense of humor, the prop- 
er setting of the war. 

On the other hand, it is almost the 
sole reference to the larger framework 
in which the war must be understood. 
Author Freidel, concerned with the de- 
gree to which memories of the war have 
fallen into disuse, concentrates on re- 
capturing the grime and suffering, the 
stupidity, heroism and incredible good 
luck which are the ingredients of this 
war. He has elected to attack “the 
splendid little war” from the implica- 
tions of the quantitative, arguing that, 
in the words of an old veteran, “it was 
no tin-foil war we were fighting back 
there.” The implications of “splendid” 
in John Hay’s chauvinistic epithet, the 
overtones of Manifest Destiny and rac- 
ism, the deeper meaning of the war as 
an episode in the emergence of an im- 
perial United States, the perspective of 
Elmendorf’s pervasive lens, are not the 
concern of this book. 

In telling the story, extensive use is 
made of contemporary descriptions from 
journals, letters and official documents; 
and the effect, especially with the ex- 
cellent photographs, is sometimes. dra- 
matic. The narration of the grim, 
dogged, deliberate inching up San Juan 
Hill, for instance, is a rewarding and 
powerful antidote to the cliche of a 
glittering, romantic charge. 

On the other hand, devoting: nearly 
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one-half of the book’s space to photo- 
graphs places a severe restriction on the 
narrative. In the space allotted, Freidel 
has concentrated on creating dramatic 
effects and pleasant vignettes. The re- 
sult is a mosaic which sometimes leaves 
a confused picture of the actual order 
of events, and a contradictory assess- 
ment of tactics and responsibilities. 

The photographs, however, are mag- 
nificent. From recruiting corporal to 
campsite to battlefield, they tell a hun- 
dred stories which volumes of prose 
could not. 

Micuaer E, Scuirtz 


And Promenade Home, by Agnes de 
Mille. 301 pp. Little, Brown. $5. 


1s only by reading a history of Amer- 
ican ballet that one becomes aware 
of the really tremendous contribution 
made to the art of dancing by Agnes 
de Mille. Her first book, Dance to the 
Piper, published six years ago, is a 
warm, thoughtful and witty descrip- 
tion of her struggle to become first a 
dancer then a successful choreographer. 
And Promenade Home makes use of the 
same basic material but it is considered 
from a different point of view. Neither 
book mentions, except in passing, that 
she and her associates perfected a new 
kind of choreography. 

In And Promenade Home Miss de 
Mille defines her work as a choreograph- 
er; she highlights the difference between 
the art of the dancer and the actor. 
Thoroughly honest, she explains the 
limitations of her craft and indicates 
the frustrations and consolations attend- 
ant to it. She also discusses the concept 
of the great woman artist and her rela- 
tion to her gifts, her home, husband and 
family. It is here that Miss de Mille’s 
intelligent analysis is significant. 

The conclusions she draws are the 
fruit of her own experience, study and 
thought. Woman once accepted her 
place in society without conflict. Hun- 
dreds of years of conditioning lay be- 
hind this acceptance. The first half of 
this turbulent century has seen woman, 
forced both by historical circumstances 
and her own desire for recognition, al- 
ter the traditional pattern of her life. 
The cost of the emotional adjustments 
required by husbands, wives and chil- 
dren has been monumental, says Miss 
de Mille, and she must leave to time 
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Agnes de Mille: Women as artists 


the answering of the most pertinent 
question of all—can men, as husbands, 
accept their women in their role as art- 
ists in their own right, as well as in 
their role as wives and mothers? 

These theories are thoughtfully inter- 
woven with practice sessions, new 
dances, poverty, heartbreak. There is 
an account of Miss de Mille’s marriage 
and wartime separation from her hus- 
band along with her delighted anticipa- 
tion of their baby. 

Miss de Mille intimates that at times, 
during creative and rehearsal periods, 
she is little more than a shrieking witch. 
There is no evidence in And Promen- 
ade Home to support such a suggestion. 
The reader’s general impression of the 
author is one of a person possessed of 
keen intellect, splendid sense of humor, 
capable of great naturalness and en- 
dowed with enormous dramatic talent. 

Rosetta M. Bircw 


More in Sorrow, by Wolcott Gibbs. 
308 pp. Holt. $4. 


NE WISHES, in this age of the seri- 

ous symposia, that there were 
more books as individually written as 
More in Sorrow. In a time which, ac- 
cording to Dwight Macdonald, pays 
tribute to the “Triumph of the Fact,” it 
is refreshing—more than refreshing, it 
is evidence of literature’s saving grace— 
that a book like this should appear. For 
the saving grace, of course, is humor. 
Even to say this sounds slightly inflated 


and exaggerated, and that in itself may 
be fairly good proof that the Decade of 
the Document has got us down. But ty 
read Wolcott Gibbs you would neve 
know it. 

Wolcott Gibbs, at the time of his 
death in August, had already become 
The New Yorker’s most constant and 
prolific contributor. This is not to say 
that Gibbs was great; it is rather cer. 
tain that he never quite attained that 
nebulous niche—as far as producing , 
great body of humorous writing is con. 
cerned. But it can be said that he pro 
duced occasional pieces, which to le 
die, would be our shame. ‘The loss thy 
incurred would be part of a man’s per 
sonality which deserves existence ip 
print. And the personality of Wolcott 
Gibbs may perhaps be best character 
ized as deliciously malicious. 
~ More in Sorrow contains parodies 
profiles, a short story or two, and some 
drama criticism—this last reminding 
that Gibbs was primarily a drama criti 
—although it may very well become the 
general opinion, if it is not now, tha 
he did not excel there. At least he dit 
not, when you think of Walter Ker 
and the late George Jean Nathan. Bu 
his parodies are priceless. This in itsel 
is quite an accomplishment, when you 
consider the parody as perhaps the mos 
mortal of all forms of writing. The 
may be amusing on the first reading 
but hardly ever on the second; and you 
always get the impression that the pat 
odist secretly wishes he could write a 
well as the subject of his parody. Con 
sequently, Gibbs’ best parody is not 0 
any particular author, but on the t 
diculous Timestyle of Luce, Inc. Hi 
best pieces, however, are the two pr 
files—one on Alexander Woollcott ani 
the other on Thomas Dewey. The ont 
on Dewey is not exactly a eulogy, bu 
regardless of politics, it is perhaps : 
sign of the nervousness of the tims 
that we are today so unhealthily sens 
tive to satire. 

The profile, of course, is a New York 
er specialty, and despite some critic 
contrariness, a valid and original literay 
form. Every once in a while you hed 
someone bemoan the death of the ft 
miliar essay—but would it be too callov 
to say in return, “Requiescat in pact, 
for that kind of writing surely deger 
erated into the all-too-familiar essay. H 
mor without substance is mere frotl 
and only a humorless man would f# 
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to realize that a true humorist is the 
most serious writer in the world. Wol- 
cott Gibbs was the kind of writer who 
believed in the saving grace of humor, 
and what he believed is worth saving. 

Finally, it is amusing Cin a wistful 
way) to note that the publisher’s card 
accompanying the review copy of the 
hook requests “two copies of your re- 
view, one for our files, one for the au- 
thor.” Well, we would much rather step 
into the nearest quiet bar and drink a 
private toast or two—one for the files, 
one for Wolcott Gibbs. But more in de- 
light than in sorrow. 

Tuomas P. McDonneELy 


The Idea of Freedom, A Dialectical 
Examination of the Conceptions 
of Freedom, by Mortimer J. Ad- 
ler. 689 pp. Doubleday. $7.50. 


HIS BOOK is an event. At the same 
sie it remains modest in the ex- 
treme about making any announcements 
of its own about its significance. 

Some estimate of its importance can 
be derived if we look at the situation— 
‘our situation—in which this work has 
been produced. In the contracted yet 
expanded world in which we live the 
diversity of philosophies can no longer 
be dismissed as simply an aberration; it 
is a genuine problem. It is even the 
problem for philosophers today. Ready 
recourse to labels such as “relativism” 
and “eclecticism” to characterize at- 
tempts at response to the problem of 
intercultural communication already 
have the effect of indicating that the 
user of these terms has not looked at the 
globe in recent years. And the best 
philosophers in our time declare a mor- 
atorium on refutation without reading. 

And such reading! This is what Mor- 
timer Adler and his associates at The 
Institute for Philosophical Research 
have made practically possible for the 
first time. Earlier explorations (for ex- 
ample, those of the Chicago philoso- 
pher, Richard P. McKeon, or Yeats in 
A Vision) of this new dimension in 
philosophy, which requires nothing less 
than the laying off of any philosophical 
statement against every other relevant 
philosophical statement, have had their 
probing intensity and unexampled range 
converted into a grave incommodum 
which excused one from taking on the 
burden of taking them into account. 
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Now with the lucidity of this presenta- 
tion by one of the great teachers of our 
time of the enormous research of his 
associates, “he who runs may read.” 

The book undertakes to explore the 
meanings of freedom insofar as areas of 
agreement can be discerned among the 
principal writers who treat of it. CHap- 
pily, this is to be followed by another 
volume to discover and identify the 
genuine disagreements in the centuries’ 
long discussion of freedom. ) 

The three main subjects of controver- 
sy are identified according to whether 
freedom is conceived as the circumstan- 
tial freedom of self-realization, the ac- 
quired freedom of self-perfection, or 
the natural freedom of self-determina- 
tion. In addition to these three main 
subjects there are distinguished two 
important special variants of, respective- 
ly, circumstantial self-realization and ac- 
quired self-perfection; these are, in or- 
der, political liberty and collective free- 
dom. These identifications of subjects 
are used to classify the theories of free- 
dom (whole views on freedom consist- 
ing of one, two or more distinct concep- 
tions) of more than a hundred authors. 
The portion of the project contained in 
this volume culminates in an attempt 
to state the general question of what is 
common to the five freedoms identified. 
But summary cannot indicate the vast 
induction upon which these considera- 
tions are based. This classifying is toto 
coelo removed from what Arthur Pap 
calls “the widespread habit of bluffing 
profundity and erudition by the use of 
‘isms’ and names of ‘schools.’” 

This much the book says that it does. 





Mortimer Adler: Not since the Renaissance 


What it does not say is that it may very 
well be the first self-conscious substan- 
tive treatise of an intellectual discipline 
other than logic since Archbishop 
Whately’s Elements of Rhetoric. was 
published at Oxford in 1828. It has its 
debts, of course, to recent studies of 
rhetoric and dialectic in the history of 
ideas, but it expounds and manipulates 
such devices as questions, issues, con- 
troversies and topics or places in ways 
in which these have not been handled 
since the Renaissance. 

There is one other thing which the 
book never says—that philosophy is no 
longer the same once it has been asso- 
ciated with such an examination by dia- 
lectic of what other philosophers have 
said. With seeming suddenness a third 
force has appeared within Western phil- 
osophy. Philosophers who have not been 
satished with the previously available 
choice between the logical analysis of 
language and phenomenology, which, in 
America, represent somewhat uneasy 
importations and which have not had 
much help to offer on the problem of 
communication, might welcome The 
Idea of Freedom. It is philosophy “in 
the American grain” such as has not 
been since the decline of “pragmatism.” 
It is destined to be a major document in 
the mature philosophy which is emerg- 
ing in America, philosophy from the 
standpoint of disciplinary history. 

GerorcE Drury 


Commitment to Freedom, The Story 
of The Christian Science Monitor, 
by Erwin D. Canham. 454 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin. $4.85. 


he Christian Science Monitor is 

one of the handful of great news- 
papers in the world, and Mr. Canham, 
personally involved in its publication 
for thirty-three years and editor since 
1945, has produced an affectionate trib- 
ute for its fiftieth anniversary. Mr. Can- 
ham is an idealist who writes with a 
sonorous dignity, and his book is as 
readable and correct as a Monitor edi- 
torial. It fills an important void in the 
history of American journalism. _ . 

But the great value of this book for 
the Catholic is precisely that it points 
up again the profound influence of a 
religious newspaper with vision. All 
the Catholic newspapers in America 
with their vast combined circulation 
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(3,500,000 to the Monitor's 178,000) 
have not a shred of the Monitor's pres- 
tige. The unpleasant fact is that most 
of the time the diocesan press has served 
to diminish the stature of the Church, 
and it has lagged even in the elementary 
task of intelligently informing its read- 
ers. While the Monitor has been a po- 
tent factor in reforming the American 
press and reaching opinion leaders 
throughout the world, Catholic news- 
papers have been busy chronicling 
church anniversaries and bazaars, ser- 
mons and football victories, and the 
comings and goings of smutty litera- 
ture. 

The key difference came at the be- 
ginning, when Mary Baker Eddy, what- 
ever other notions we may have of her 
beliefs, had the good sense to insist 
that her newspaper be a real newspaper. 
Her co-religionists could have used a 
house organ, but in a world still only 
half as confused as our own, they need- 
ed a newspaper more. And what about 
the ninety-nine per cent who were not 
Christian Scientists? A house organ 
would not reach them. And so the pat- 
tern was established: a worldwide daily 
newspaper, inspired by a religious ideal, 
reporting and interpreting as complete- 
ly and fairly as it could “whatever is of 
public importance or affects the public 
welfare.” 

The Monitor attracts journalists and 
readers of every faith, even though it 
arrives everywhere but in Boston at 
least a day late, because it is an honest, 
serious, conscientious newspaper. Mr. 
Canham frankly concedes that its jour- 
nalistic ideals are too high for many 
Christian Scientists; that doesn’t worry 
him. Yet for all its value as a secular 
journal, the Monitor remains a religious 
newspaper. There is, of course, the page 





in each issue devoted to Christian Sci- 
ence. And there are the policies peculiar 
to its own religious viewpoint: nothing 
on smoking or drinking, a de-emphasis 
of death or, as the Monitor would say, 
“passing on,” as well as society and rou- 
tine medical news. But most of all the 
Monitor shows its religious faith in its 
integrity and Christian outlook, so im- 
pressively obvious from front page to 
sports page to editorial page. 

Built by monetary contributions from 
Christian Scientists throughout the 
world, the Monitor not only supports it- 
self but helps support its Church. Its 
public relations value for Christian Sci- 
ence is inestimable; doubtless also its 
character helps to attract converts. But 
most of all it is doing a vital and tre- 
mendously moral job in a world desper- 
ate for truth. 

Many Catholic journalists feel that 
the Monitor is a model on which an 
effectively significant American Cath- 
olic press could be built. Regardless, the 
newspaperman’s reaction to Mr. Can- 
ham’s calmly proud recounting of Mon- 
itor history is inevitably one of envy. 

James W. ArnoLtp 


Lunacy and Letters, by G. K. Ches- 
terton. Edited by Dorothy Collins. 
192 pp. Sheed and Ward. $3. 


HIS LATEST volume of Chestertonian 

essays brings to mind an _ interest- 
ing cartoon. It depicts the Greek Aesop, 
stylus in hand, intent upon his writing. 
A friend, standing nearby, berates the 
author: “Aesop, must you spend all your 
time writing fables? Can’t you do any- 
thing worthwhile for a change?” A sim- 
ilar charge is levelled against Chester- 
ton: that he played too much on the 


see-saw of antithesis, wasting time ang 
talent on essays and ephemeral subject, 

While Aesop wrote only some 1} 
fables, Chesterton wrote more than 10) 
volumes — poetry, biography, fiction, 
plays and essays. Aesop of course ha 
withstood the grueling test of time 
What posterity will have to say aboy 
Chesterton is anyone's guess. His repy 
tation has ebbed and flowed since his 
death in 1936; and, paradoxically, dif 
ferent critics find him great in differ. 
ent fields. 

Will he be recalled primarily as poet? 
When he wrote on the wonders of 
God’s creation, his liveliness and ener 
gy were at their best. Some of his poems 
such as “Lepanto,” “The Wild Knight; 
and “The Ballad of the White Horse’ 
are filled with trumpeting rhymes and 
pounding rhythms. Possibly it is not 
too much of an exaggeration to say tha 
a few of his poems are minor master 
pieces. 

Will he be better remembered as ; 
writer of fantasia? Sometimes it is 
charged that he lived with his whims: 
calities of paradox in a world of make. 
believe. The Man Who Was Thursday, 
Napoleon of Notting Hill and Manali 
are adduced in proof. Yet these books, 
on the contrary, are really a revelation 
of the realities of life, probing as they 
do beneath the surface to defend the 
obvious. 

Will he be remembered mainly as an 
essayist? Dorothy Collins, who edited 
this latest collection, is probably of the 
opinion that he will be. These thirty 
eight essays were written by Chester 
ton during the years 1901 to 1911. They 
were selected from his many columns 
published in the London Daily News 
Although they belong to the period o 
such collections as Tremendous Trifle 
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ind Alarms and Discursions, they have 
not appeared in book form before. 
How does this collection compare 
with his others? Coming so late after 
those previously published one might be 
fearful that Miss Collins has scraped the 
bottom of an almost empty barrel. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth, 
however. Lunacy and Letters contains so 
many gems that there should be little 
doubt now that GKC deserves to rank 
among the greatest English essayists. 
Georce A. Cevasco 


Marble Palace: The Supreme Court 
in American Life, by John P. 
Frank. 301 pp. Knopf. $5. 


LtTHOUGH the least known of the 
A three branches of the government, 
nevertheless the Supreme Court is the 
most revered by the people. It possesses, 
as Alexander Hamilton noted, neither 
the purse nor the sword but its moral 
influence is pervasive. The Court does 
not follow the election returns in the 
sense of shaping its decisions for politi- 
cal ends; yet it is never far removed 
from the dominant stream of American 
opinion. 

By all odds a wise, sane, witty and 
readable book, Marble Palace is a real 
contribution toward unraveling the mys- 
tries of the Court. The critics of the 
Court could well profit by reading it. 
It would show them, I think, how far 
they have strayed from a free and inde- 
pendent judiciary. Its defenders could 
take heart and be less apologetic. The 
Court itself is partly to blame for not 
being understood, says Frank, because 
the Justices write opinions hardly any- 
one dares to read. As an anthology, he 
thinks many good things could be put 
together from the Court’s 350 volumes 
of opinions—but the editor would have 
348 volumes left over! 

The Court has a great deal to say 
about important areas of our national 
life but, as Frank shows, decisive ques- 
tions are for the most part beyond the 
Court. Thus, atomic energy and space 
expeditions, questions of war and peace, 
patterns of trade, budget and financial 
policy, international or diplomatic ques- 
tions and questions involving military 
policy as well as the operation of Con- 
gress itself are usually avoided. With 
everal notable exceptions — exceptions 
growing out of extraordinary occasions 
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John Frank: A matter of balance 


—the Supreme Court has shown great 
restraint. “The Court has power, and 
great power,” observes the author, “but 
it is no puppet-master pulling the strings 
of American life.” Rather like a gyro- 
scope the Supreme Court keeps the fed- 
eral system in balance. 

Mr. Frank does not agree with all 
the opinions of the Court. Thus, he be- 
lieves the Court was dead wrong in the 
Rosenberg espionage case, the case of 
General Yamashita and the Korematsu 
case involving the forceful evacuation 
of the Japanese from the West Coast 
during World War II. Nor does he be- 
lieve all the judges are remarkably 
learned lawyers or that the Court can- 
not be improved. But he does believe 
that on balance it has done a good job 
of umpiring the federal system and of 
watching over the Bill of Rights. 

Like other citizens around them, Jus- 
tices might lose their heads; but as 
Frank points out and history substan- 
tiates, “they are very likely to be the 
first to recover balance.” It is his opin- 
ion (and one shared whole heartedly 
by this reviewer) that this is just what 
the Court is now doing. 

Josepu F. Menez 


Stalin‘’s Correspondence with 
Churchill, Attlee, Roosevelt and 
Truman, 1941-45. 702 pp. Dut- 
ton. $7.50. 


N THE PAST, historians and those in- 
terested in obtaining an authentic 
picture of historical events, usually had 
to wait a considerable length of time 


before they could hope to obtain access 
to documents kept in governmental ar- 
chives. This situation, however, has 
radically changed within the last two 
decades and at present many govern- 
ments, as part of their so-called informa- 
tion program or propaganda efforts in 
the Cold War, are publishing selections 
from their secret files in order to em- 
barrass their opponents. As a result of 
security considerations or compelling 
diplomatic courtesy, when friendly gov- 
ernments are involved, most of the time 
not all documents pertaining to specific 
subjects or events can be released and, 
therefore, the reader of incomplete doc- 
ument collections is apt to receive a dis- 
torted view of the events under exam- 
ination. As long as one is aware of this 
situation, official publications of govern- 
mental documents are still most useful 
because they provide the researcher or 
analyst with source material which he 
otherwise would not be able to obtain. 

The book under review is a typical 
example of this type of selectivity even 
though this reviewer obviously cannot 
provide definite proof that this selection 
of documents is not complete because he 
hardly has access to official Soviet ar- 
chives. However, one must remain scep- 
tical, especially in view of the claim of 
the original publisher (the Foreign 
Languages Publishing House in Mos- 
cow) that “this publication is to help 
restore historical truth’ which became 
necessary because “tendentiously select- 
ed parts . . . were published outside the 
Soviet Union . . . resulting in a distort- 
ed picture of the Soviet attitude during 
the war years.” 

The documents relating to the War- 
saw Uprising of August, 1944, are prob- 
ably a good example of the Soviet effort 
to “correct” the distorted picture created 
in the Western World. The entire Up- 
rising is covered by three messages, in- 
cluding a telegram from Stalin to Chur- 
chill and Roosevelt in which Stalin re- 
ferred to the Polish Underground Army 
of General Bor as a “handful of power- 
seeking criminals” (I, p. 255). This ap- 
pears as the last comment of Stalin. 
Western views are that he held Soviet 
troops back and deliberately waited un- 
til the non-Communist Poles were’ de- 
stroyed by Hitler’s forces. In Volume 
II, there are four items on this topic— 
two of them repeats of documents con- 
tained in Volume I CII, pp. 15457). 


Just for comparison, it is interesting to 
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examine Churchill’s treatment of the 
Warsaw Uprising in The Second World 
War, Vol. VI, pp. 128-45. 

In case this book is actually availabie 
to Soviet readers, it might serve an ad- 
ditional purpose, it could make the So- 
viet citizens realize the tremendous 
amount of material aid the Soviet Un- 
ion received from the United States and 
England. There are a number of specific 
statements as to “Soviet gratitude” Cl, 
p. 24) which might be somewhat em- 
barrassing to the “objective Soviet his- 
torians.” (See also the Soviet request for 
needed supplies sent by Stalin to F.D.R., 
II, p. 35). 

In this Soviet selection of documents, 
the disharmony which at times pre- 
vailed between Stalin on one hand and 
the two Western leaders on the other 
hand, is strongly emphasized. Stalin’s 
communications are frequently marked 
by a nasty and sarcastic tone. Soviet 
pressure for a second front started as 
early as the summer of 1941 and dis- 
trust of the Western allies was quite 
apparent on many occasions. One good 
example is Stalin’s rejection of F.D.R.’s 
offer to send pilots to fight under Amer- 
ican commanders in support of the Rus- 
sian front in the Caucasus. Stalin want- 
ed planes CII, pp. 44-45). 

Summing up, it appears that the doc- 
ument selection has probably the in- 
tention of influencing the reader: (1) 
with the great heroic struggle of the 
Soviet military forces, illustrated by 
comments made by the Western leaders; 
(2) with the fact that the material as- 
sistance from the West—important as 
it was—came only as a result of contin- 
uous pressure exercised by Stalin; and 
(3) with the fact that the delay of a 
second front by England and the United 
States was deliberate on the part of the 
Western allies as part of their plan to 
weaken the Soviet Union. 

Eric WALDMAN 


95 Poems, by E. E. Cummings. 95 
pp. Harcourt, Brace. $4. 


A NEW BOOK of poems by E. E. Cum- 
mings usually starts the question- 
ing: why? why the peculiarity of typo- 
graphical form? why the semantic ne- 
cromacy? why? why? Behind this ques- 
tioning lurks the fear that the reader 
will be betrayed by pattern; deceived 
by parentheses. 
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If the “why” is addressed to Cum- 
mings, he answers simply. “Sure, I'll 
tell you. Sam Ward, a New Hampshire 
farmer, and a dear friend of mine used 
to write to me. I remember once he 
wrote: ‘we had a Big snow.’ He writes 
‘i’ not ‘I’ because I wasn’t important to 
him.” In a conversation with Harvey 
Breit, recorded in The Writer Observed, 
Cummings continued: “Sam Ward's is 
the only way. Instead of being artificial 
and affected, it is the conventional way 
that is artificial and affected.” 

When the poetry of this new book is 
viewed in the light of this philosophy, 
when it is viewed as organic, then it will 
witness Cummings’ credo: “a poem lives 
in itself.” 

Only occasionally does a poem seem 
to cry out its eccentricity instead of its 
individuality: in such a case the re-ar- 
rangement of letters, wrenching the de- 
notation and connotation of words from 
the traditional setting, does not move 
the mind to wonder, but rather to irri- 
tation—the particular kind of irritation 
which militates against the pleasure of 
contemplation. 

But almost always in this new book 
of poems, the poet moves easily in a 
great variety of tones. He is essentially 
a compassionate man, and this is, per- 
haps, the reason for his irony. Only in 
a poem called “Thanksgiving,” a savage 
denunciation of human indifference in 
America to the Hungarian crisis does his 
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Self-portrait of E. E. Cummings (1938) 


irony become heavy, vituperative. And 
this stands out because Cummings jg 
far more effective with a rapier than 
with a bludgeon. 

His ability to strike through familiari- 
ties to essences is remarkably manifest 
in an exquisite nativity song which con- 
cludes: 

. nor shall 
even prevail a million questionings 
against the silence of his mother’s smile 


—whose only secret all creation sings. 

In love lyrics Cummings creates a 
form that floats with delicate balance 
between the simplicity of the medieval 
and the polish of the renaissance song. 
These lyrics have a subtle music: inner 
rhythms, slant and_ perfect rhyme, 
echoes and refrains. 

In 95 Poems the reader will find less 
often the activity of analogy, more often 
the transcendental leap into it: 

. the 


mercy of perfect sunlight after days 


of dark, will climb; will blossom; will sing 
(like 


april’s own april and awake’s awake) 
and 


Chere is that rain awaited by leaves with all 
their trees and by forests with all their 
mountains ) 


or this quiet comment: “lovers alone 
wear sunlight.” 

If a poem is a poet’s letter to a reader, 
then you may expect from Cummings 
an excited telegram: Life is luminous. 
He has, as a poet, and he gives, in his 
poems, what he praises in the fall of a 
single leaf in autumn—“oneliness.” 


Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 


Your Child’s World, by Robert 
Odenwald, M.D. 211 pp. Random 
House. $3.50. 


, jen “handbook of practical advice 
and guidance for parents” has a 
clear style, the coverage of the differ 
ent facets of development from infancy 
through adolescence is remarkably com- 
plete, and the illustrations of problems 
which parents confront are exceptional 
ly well-chosen from a pedagogical point 
of view. 

An outstanding feature of the book 
is its consistent emphasis upon the in 
portance of establishing wholesome pat 
ent-child relations from the very be 
ginning of life and of sustaining these 
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relations throughout childhood and ado- 
lescence. The treatment of this import- 
ant subject is not just theoretical but is 
eminent!y practical as well. 

Other points which are well-clarified 
and developed are: (1) the child’s need 
for freedom to develop, (2) the relation- 
ship between fear and lying, (3) the 
relationship between the exercise of 
parental authority and the child’s atti- 
tude toward God, and (4) the hazards 
accompanying the repression of emotion. 

The child’s need for freedom is seen 
to include not just freedom from phys- 
ical restraint but also from moral re- 
straints which would prevent him from 
enjoying normal activities of childhood. 
The useful point is made that parents 
may unwittingly teach a child to lie. “If 
you spank your child, when he says he 
tore his pants while climbing a tree,” the 
parent is told, “he may claim the next 
time that he does not know how his 
pants got torn.” 

Parents are cautioned not to control 
their children by threats or severe pun- 
ishment because, if they do, “in later 
life they [the children] may desparately 
need assurance as to the mercy and 


goodness of God.” 


It is good to be reminded that a 
child “cannot stop anger any more than 
he can stop hunger pains in his stomach 
when he has missed his lunch,” and that 
‘there are many and various ways in 
which emotions can be frustrated and 
perverted and finally imprisoned in the 
unconscious mind where they work 
havoc with mental health.” It would be 
helpful at this point to have a statement 
or two which would enable the parent 
to distinguish between _ repression, 
which is harmful, and _ self-control, 
which is essential to the development of 
emotional maturity. Without such a 
clarification, the conscientious parent 
may be more upset than helped. 

In spite of the general excellence of 
the book, there are two weaknesses to 
be singled out. One is the failure to dis- 
tinguish between the period of middle 
childhood, which roughly corresponds 
to the first two or three grades of school, 
and the pre-adolescent period which 
follows. The typical boy’s attitude 
toward authority and toward his age 
mates, for instance, changes markedly 
somewhere between the end of the third 
and the fifth grades. This is only one 
of several important changes which re- 
quire adjustments on the part of both 
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Michael Scott: No return 


parents and children during this _per- 
iod of life. In this book these two psy- 
chologically different stages of growth 
are both subsumed under the heading 
of “preadolescence.” 

Another weakness is the failure to 
distinguish between the superego, as 
conceived by Freud, and the rational 
conscience as understood by Catholic 
moral theologians. The superego is a 
primitive, childish and irrational “con- 
science,” quite unlike the rational con- 
science which is capable of making in- 
tellectual judgments of right and wrong. 

In general, however, parents will be 
well advised to read this book since it 
contains many suggestions which will 
help them to establish wholesome re- 
lations with their children. 

SistER ANNETTE Watters, C.S.]. 


A Time to Speak, by Michael Scott. 
358 pp. Doubleday. $4.50. 


_ MicuaEL Scott has spent a 
great deal of his life in South Afri- 
ca and later in Southwest Africa. In 
both countries, the rights of the whites 
are paramount. The economic structure 
of both countries—and thus the pros- 
perity of most white inhabitants—is 
based fundamentally upon a supply of 
cheap indigenous labor. The author’s 
description of the revolting reward of 
“home life” awaiting too many of the 
unfortunate black laborers upon their 


return to their wretched dwellings is 
thoroughly graphic and pulls no punch- 
es. Though it seems odd that a clergy- 
man would not mention the Beatitudes, 
upon reading the middle chapters one 
realizes that the Negro peoples of South 
Africa truly do “hunger and thirst after 
justice.” 

The author is well acquainted with 
the present problems and past vicissi- 
tudes of the Herero tribe which has 
played so important a part in the mod- 
ern history of Southwest Africa. De- 
spite the bitter opposition of the gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa, 
he has appeared before the United Na- 
tions and helped persuade the General 
Assembly not to accept the Union’s 
claims and efforts to legally annex the 
territory. The Hereros and other in- 
digenous peoples there have good rea- 
son to be grateful to this spokesman who 
has helped save them from being de- 
livered completely into the power of the 
hard-headed and hard-hearted apartheid- 
ists running the Union from Pretoria. 
Because of these efforts, he cannot re- 
turn to South Africa. 

No conscientious reader can, I think, 
find fault with what Rev. Michael Scott 
says—but I believe that many will be 
heartily bored by the way in which he 
says it! The explanation of his early 
association with Communism and his 
later rejection of it is unbelievable if 
one is to credit the Anglican clergy 
with sound theological training. Too 
much of this book is laddened with per- 
sonal problems and “heroic” suffering; 
too many sentences are concerned with 
the author’s illnesses and operations. 

Furthermore, the style is less than 
sparkling; and the large assortment of 
documents in the appendix will make 
the volume seem ponderous and unat- 
tractive to many who really should be 
aware of the racial injustices against 
which the author is fighting. In the 
final analysis, though, perhaps the great- 
est literary sin is of omission. With very 
few exceptions the reader is never told 
of any other white man, lay or cleric, 
in any denomination, who has intelli- 
gently taken up the cudgel in defense 
of the indigenes of southern Africa. 
Thus, the only time Roman Catholics 
are mentioned is in connection with 
“black magic” in Basutoland where some 
of the leading Catholic tribal leaders 
were convicted of ritual murder! 

Ricuarp J. Houx 
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. MERRY CHRISTMAS, HAPPY NEW YEAR 


by Phyllis McGinley 
Enchanting collection of verse appropriate to the Christmas 
season, plus one choice prose piece on a New Year with no res- 
olutions. Includes favorite poems as well as new ones. $2.50 


. BIRD OF FIRE by Helen C. White 


In this novel dealing with St. Francis of Assisi, Dr. White 
beautifully relates the story of his life with the spirit of sim- 
licity and love which animated his every action and is re- 
flected in the rule of the great order he founded. $3.95 


THE POOR HATER by William Ready 

Lyrcial first novel by a well-known short-story writer. A vio- 
lent tale of an Irishman who followed his dream of America 
to the bloody end. $4.50 


RABBITS IN THE HAY by Jane Lane 

Nicely written historical novel which revolves around the 
famed Babington plot for the rescue of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
The author sees it as one of history’s most notorious frame- 
ups. A selection of the Thomas More Book Club. $3.50 


THE CATHOLIC BIBLE, ST. PETER’S EDITION 

Beautiful big Bible with Douay Old Testament, Westminster 
New, 56 full-color plates, family register, big type, fine paper, 
bound in handsome red rexine. This tasteful yet lavishly beau- 
tiful Bible comes gift-boxed. 1596 pages. $27.50 


. THIS LAND FULFILLED by Charles A. Brady 


Enthralling epic novel, a unique blending of legend and his- 
tory, which recreates Lief the Lucky’s fabulous voyage to the 
New World centuries before Columbus crossed the Atlantic. 
Pagan and Christian clash at the dawn of literature. A selec- 
tion of the Thomas More Book Club. $3.95 


. THE BODY IN THE SILO by Ronald Knox 


How nice! A invitation for a country weekend. But nature was 
not the only thing to be viewed—there was a body as well. 
Scrupulously written and plotted, this is among the best of 
the late Monsignor Knox’s entertainments. $3.25 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE CALENDAR—1959 

Religious calendar with ordo of the Mass for each day of the 
Liturgical year, and a helpful daily religious reminder. Com- 
pact and tasteful wall-design. $1.00 each, 5 for $4.00 


. LUNACY AND LETTERS by G. K. Chesterton 


In this new Chesterton collection of essays not previously 
available in book form, the master is at his best, employing 
his witty and gracefully easy style to drive home profound 
truths. $3.00 


A POET BEFORE THE CROSS by Paul Claudel 

In the fine translation of Wallace Fowlie, here is a prose 
work by the great French poet and dramatist on the meaning 
of the Cross in life-and art. The book reveals much about the 
complex Mr. Claudel himself. $6.50 


HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN FEASTS AND CUSTOMS 

by Francis X. Weiser, S.J. 
With new material added, this big volume combines three 
popular works by Father Weiser: The Easter Book, The Gate 
4.95 
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12. A DICTIONARY OF SAINTS by Donald Attwater 

Based on the four-volumed Butler’s Lives of the Saints this 
highly valuable book gives brief but authoritative accounts of 
the principal saints and beati. Designed for ready-reference 


under the form of the name most commonly used in Eng- 
lish. 


THREE CARDINALS by E. E. Reynolds 
Cardinals Newman, Wiseman and Manning are the subjects 
of this authoritative biographical history of the inter-relation- 


13. 
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$4.50 § 17. 


ship between three great men of vision who were largely re- § 18. 


sponsible for the successful rebuilding of Catholicism in Eng- 
land during the nineteenth century. A selection of the Thomas 
More Book Club. 
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GIFT BOOKS FOR CURt 


BIRD FUN MOBILE SHIR 
Colorful, easy to assemble, sturdy, simple to hang—favo Fave 
song-birds grace the air and move about colorfully—will @ trate 
light youngsters. $18 for | 


THE WORLD OF CHRISTOPHER ROBIN by A. A. Milne } ""° 
Beautiful new edition combining the complete When We Wal scig 
Very Young and Now We Are Six, the two collection § Cjgy, 
verses which Milne wrote for his only son. Illustrated, manyfl to ¢ 
color. To read to young children, and to be enjoyed by@ |gte 
ages. $3 


THE SAINTS AND YOUR NAME by Joseph Quadflieg ff," 
Printed in Germany this remarkably beautiful book tells! - 
story of 39 Saints whom most of us are named after. f ilu 
page of the book has a picture, and very fine pictures 

are, many in color. For children eight and up to read, and 

the whole family. $3 7 
A CATHOLIC CHILD’S BIBLE Civil 
The Old Testament, $3.95 and The New Testament, $3 Med 
are both beautiful big books, lavishly illustrated in color @ Age; 
black and white to tell the story, in words and pictures, off 

Bible for children 8 and up. Both or singly, they make o@§8IG 
no child will forget. Aco 


THE FAIRY TALE BOOK " 
Deluxe and huge, this lavishly illustrated gift book has tw 
eight favorite fairy-tales of all times. For ages 8-12. 


CHRISTY AT SKIPPINGHILLS by Mabel Leigh Hunt 
A joyous new adventure of Christy, a city girl, who move 
a new home in a small town. Delightfully written for 4 
9-11. 


SMALL MIRACLE AT LOURDES by Marie McSwigan — 
An American boy and a French boy meet, for entirely d 


ent reasons, at Lourdes—a fast-paced and dramatic sto 
great appeal and inspiration for children ages 7-11. 


MARY by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 
A Patron Saint Book which relates the life of the Bleg 
Mother for young namesakes, ages 5-8. sug. 


JOSEPH by Wilfred Sheed 
A Patron Saint Book on the life of Saint Joseph for boys‘ 
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14. THE LIFE OF CHRIST by Andres Fernandez, S.J. 19. THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS by A. M. Avril, O.P. 
With a skill and knowledge born of love and long acquaint- A noted French Dominican preacher writes these penetrating 
ance, Father Fernandez, former Professor and Rector of the meditations on the main biblical themes of the liturgy of 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, describes the physical features of Christmas. Written for each Sunday of the Christmas cycle 
the Holy Land, recreates the prevailing attitudes and atmo- from the First Sunday of Advent through the Sixth Sunday 
sphere of the time of Christ, discusses disputed scripture texts, after Epiphany. $2.75 
and draws a remarkably vital and complete picture of Our 
te Bsuly skroted ard bound Sip cote, 00 fages, 20. RY THE WAY, SISTER by toby E Mf $4. 
12.50 ’ 
which are the proven favorites of thousands of Sisters. Father 
15. THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ACTION by Michael Williams Moffatt’s rich and varied experience as a retreat master for 
Completely revised, this new edition of a standard volume on various communities qualifies him as an expert in the direc- 
the organization and workings of the Church by the founder tion of Sisters. $3.50 
of The Commonweal takes into account the latest changes in 
the world situation, new administrative processes, legislation 21. LIFE OF CHRIST by Fulton J. Sheen : 
changes, new rites. $5.75 Drawn from twenty-five years of study and thought, Bishop 
Sheen‘s eloquent portrait of Christ and his message has been 
16. THE INFANT OF PRAGUE by Rev. Ludvik Nemec long awaited. 522 pages. $6.50 
Gives the complete story of the famous statue and of the his- 22. THE AMERICAN HERITAGE BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION 
this tory and growth of devotion to the Infant of Prague. The by J. C. Plumb and Bruce Lancaster 
: hor was born near Prague and brings a wealth of local ” ater 3 , 
be cia call uukie in hie ace, ee $5.95 To tell the story, of the American Revolution accurately and 
€ ‘ , , well; to illustrate it better than anyone ever has before; to 
ng- provide a scholarly yet readable reference work of the men 
50 | 17. THE HOLY RULE by Dom Hube: van Zeller the events and the times of 1775-1781 these are the 
an ramen ge peepee of Pay _ ~— nig or aims of this book.’’ The editors’ aims are very well realized in 
- ad fr a iain a ay Oy OS ee $7 50 this truly beautiful big book of 384 8% inch by 11 inch 
its eer Oe Serve Weer. ; pages, 618 illustrations (162 in color). A nn gift. 
re- | 18. DICTIONARY OF PAPAL PRON: JNCEMENTS 12.50 
ng: by Sister M. Claudia 23. THE MARCH OF ARCHAEOLOGY by C. W. C 
A : ; . y C. W. Ceram 
nes o Cog Ag Prone ncements of modern Hay Splendid pictorial history of the dramatic finds of archaeology 
00 oo Le o rN ; 5 with an absorbing text by the author of the best-seller, Gods, 
A SIMMS SSE SA SOS SOS SOS OSE SE ST SOLE Le Te MELE GE Ne Te OTe NTE MSE STE Graves and Scholars. Color and monochrome illustrations and 
C RE N O F E V E R y A g E i a handsome big format make this striking book high in gift 
potential. $15.00 
. @ 24. ATLAS OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN WORLD 
SHIRLEY TEMPLE s STORYBOOK \ : ; ; 4 Panoramic survey of life and thought during the first six cen- 
favo Favorite fairy-tales come to life in this beautiful big color illus- turies of the Christian era. 14% inch by 10% inch format, 
—will @ trated book with Shirley Temple on the jacket. A striking gift ¥ 620 color and monochrome photographs and maps, 216 pages. 
$1@ for any child who likes the magic of these tales, ~_ po @ $15.00 
d which have been presented on television. le 
* SCIENCE CAN BE FUN by Munro Leaf % 25. THE SATURDAY EVENING POST CARNIVAL OF HUMOR 
, : tee : ee edited by Robert M. Yoder 
— Cleverly illustrated and designed, this very-first introduction Ks Big (450 pages double column), well illustrated collection of 
do the wonders of the world of science is designed to stimu- i the best humor from the last fifty years of the Saturday Eve- 
$3 ate children ages 6-9. $2.75 rH ning Post including pieces by Will Rogers, James Thurber, 
eq |THE SEA AROUND US by Rachel Carson r eaaniitieadeanigs << 
lk | A special — rc this Pag agp > Sgr = ” avers Cecsmaer perce jue , 
ter. f ou UOHETS, TORRENS ING DOOR Wink Magn 7 oro i 26. THE LIFE OF ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 
ures ty [Ustrations. A splendid gift for any child ages oe ate % by Crisogono de Jesus | . 
|, and : Authoritative and comprehensive new biography of the fa- 
$i@ RIFLES FOR WATIE by Harold Keith 4 mous Spanish mystic. !Ilustrated. $6.00 
This dramatic tale of a boy involved in the fighting of the 4 
Civil War in the West is the winner of the John Newbery 
at, $3 Medal as the most distinguished story for children last year. ¥ "RI Gna i i AN a i fi SS > 
ome Ages 12-16. $3.75 ¥ | 
es, of! 
ike of BIG TIME MYSTERIES edited by Brett Halliday 4 | THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
collection of lively mysteries by famous adult mystery writ- % i ’ Ra ye 
es, but geared to younger readers. Ages 12 up. $3.00 i | 210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
hs famous Black Stallion series continues as his trainer tells 4 | Every Catholic Book in Print 
it an exciting boyhood adventure. Another fine and unusual 
moves "imal story for ages 10-16. $2.00 4 | - 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 12 
for Mane ¥ 3 14 18 te? 16: 0 2 8t- 2 e S 
: snag Vie LAST CANGARE % | «=. 25 26 SY 92): BO Reine 3 08 
an fiking Louis 1X of France—Saint and Hero. His dramatic life 4 wow AM A Mh Sees 
ely di§ond wars in the Holy Land. A Vision Book. For ages 9-15. | [1 Payment enclosed 0 Charge } 
ic_ story $1.95 iq | (If payment is sent with order, include only 10c postage 
‘ KATHARINE DREXEL by Ellen Tarry % | for one book, 5c for each additional book) 
Kate Drexel, Philadelphia heiress gave up her comfort to de- 8 | 
re Ble te her life to the downtrodden and the neglected in Amer- Name 
$B. A Vision Book. Ages 9-15. $1.95 | 
Address —— 
THE MORE THE MERRIER, by Lenora Mattingly Weber i | , 
boys @'"€w adventure of a favorite and lively girl: Beany Malone. i City Zone __ State 
Aces 12 up. $2.75 | CGB 
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Off the Cuff xe by Jet welt 


UDGES FoR the McGeary Foundation’s 
J awards to the authors of the three 
best articles appearing in The Critic 
during 1958 are Kyrill Schabert, Presi- 
dent of Pantheon Books, Inc., John De- 
lany, Editor of Doubleday Image Books, 
and Thomas Kenedy, Publisher, P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. First prize will be $500 
and the McGeary Foundation gold med- 
al designed by Ivan Mestrovic; second 
prize, $300; third prize, $200. The 
awards will be made in May, 1959, at 
the twentieth anniversary celebration of 
the Thomas More Association. A new 
competition for 1959 is announced by 
the Foundation on page 4. 

o 

Thomas Merton has written a letter 
to Aleksei Surkov, head of the Soviet 
Writers’ Union, protesting the Russian 
treatment of Boris Pasternak upon his 
winning of the Nobel prize. 

In his letter Merton presents himself 
to Surkov as one of many western intel- 
lectuals who have waited for years to 
read a great, modern, Russian work of 
art and as a great admirer of Russian lit- 
erature. He calls the presentation of the 
Nobel prize to Pasternak an expression 
of the sincere and unprejudiced admira- 
tion of the world for a Russian genius 
worthy to inherit the preeminence of 
the great Tolstoy. He goes on to point 
out that if Soviet officials silence Pas- 
ternak by violence, they will prove to 
the world that the senseless brutality of 
the early days of the Russian Revolu- 
tion still is in existence. Since Pasternak 
obviously wrote his book and offered it 
for publication with the thought that 
the days of tyranny and brutality had 
come to an end, Merton asks what will 
it prove if you now condemn him? The 
letter concludes with a strong plea for 
the Russians to leave Pasternak free and 
unpunished, and with the statement that 
for the Russian nation Merton has sin- 
cere love and unbounded admiration, 
and for the present leaders of Russia, 
no hate and no fear, but only sorrow. 

* 


The Catholic Library Association has 
announced the establishment of the Re- 
gina Award to be given annually to the 
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individual whose lifetime contribution 
to the field of children’s literature has 
been most expressive of Walter de la 
Mare’s statement that “Only the rarest 
kind of best in anything can be good 
enough for the young.” The first award 
will be presented at a special luncheon 
at the Catholic Library Association’s 
National Convention in Chicago, Easter 
Week, 1959. The winner will be an- 
nounced January 1. 


Ethel Brooks, a member of the Staft 
of the Thomas More Association for fif- 
teen years, a Staff member of Chil- 
derly Retreat House of the Calvert 
Foundation, University of Chicago, and 
an active member of other Catholic or- 
ganizations, died September 8, in Chi- 
cago, at the age of 64. Mrs. Brooks is 
survived by three daughters, two sons, 
and twenty-three grandchildren. . . . 
Mr. Harry J. O’Haire, K.S.G., Execu- 
tive Secretary of Serra International has 
resigned from the Board of Directors of 
the Thomas More Association after ten 
years of devoted service. A special cere- 
mony honoring him was held at the 
last Director's meeting. Mr. Franklyn 
Doan, Advertising and Public Relations 
Director of the Seng Company will re- 
place Mr. O’Haire on the Board of 
Directors. 

a 


Voices of Spring... Houghton Mifflin 
promises four books by Catholic auth- 
ors, all of which look promising at this 
distance from their February, March 
and April publication dates. Satan and 
Cardinal Campbell will be the title of 
a new Bruce -Marshall novel about a 
Scottish priest who might well turn out 
to be as memorable as was his earlier 
Father Smith. In the opinion of many, 
Charles Bracelen Flood is as promising 
a young Catholic novelist as there is to 
be hopefully and consistently read. Early 
March will bring his third novel, Tell 
Me, Stranger, a love story exotically set 
down in Africa, the beaches of Portugal, 
the Paris Ritz. In both Love Is a Bridge 
and A Distant Drum Mr. Flood dis- 
tinguished himself as a first-class story 
teller, and he began to move in and 


around serious themes with increasj 
effectiveness. His new book should tel] 
a lot about his progress. In Harry Ver. 
non at Prep Houghton Mifflin think 
they have a “high, wide and headlong’ 
comedy about an Eastern school fo 
“little blueblood delinquents” by Frane 
Smith. And, still another Catholic auth- 
or, Penelope Tremayne, writes of a year 
spent with the Red Cross on Cyprus 
at the peak of the crisis there, in Be. 
low the Tide. 

Macmillan’s spring list will include 
My First Seventy Years, the autobiogra- 
phy of Sister Madeleva, hardworking, 
imaginative, resourceful and deservedly 
famous president of St. Mary’s College, 
Indiana; The Church, the Layman and 
the Modern World by Rev. George H. 
Tavard; The Parables.of Jesus by Loy- 
ola University’s Father Filas, and, of 
especial interest, Faith and Understand. 
ing in America by Gustave Weigel, SJ. 

Mrs. Christopher by Elizabeth Meyrs 
is forthcoming from Sheed and Ward 
as another in the Thomas More Books 
to Live series. This new edition of a 
truly remarkable book will have an in- 
troduction by Father Gerald Vann. Al- 
so coming from Sheed and Ward: The 
Movement of World Revolution by 
Christopher Dawson, and an intriguing 
anthology with introduction by Bishop 
Wright, Non-Catholics Look at the 
Church (contributors will include Will 
Herberg, Arthur Cohen, Stringfellow 
Barr). 

Pantheon will soon bring out The 
Hidden Face, an excellent biography of 
St. Therese of Lisieux; Bruce’s The 
Psychology of the Cross by Canon G. 
Emmett Carter is definitely a book to 
watch for — the author has_ really 
achieved something unique; Pius XIl 
and the American People from Helicon 
is a valuable collection of addresses, 
audiences and informal talks given to 
or directed to Americans by the late 
Holy Father; Scribners will have an 
illustrated handbook, Symbolism in Lt 
turgical Art, explaining 134 symbol 
most commonly employed in_ religious 
art and liturgical practice; Secular Jour 
nals by Thomas Merton and The Meat 
ing and Matter of History: A Christian 
View by M. C. D'Arcy, S.J., are out 
standing on Farrar, Straus and Cude 
hy’s spring list; The Church in Barbaric 
Times will be published this spring by 
Dutton as the second big volume it 


Daniel-Rops’ history of the Church. 
Tus Crmic 
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The Memoirs of Field-Marshal The 
Viscount Montgomery of Ala- 
mein, K.G. 508 pp. World. $6. 


FRIEND of mine who had read the 
A extracts from these memoirs which 
were published by Life summed them 
up as “Most interesting but not litera- 
ture.” Now admittedly there are too 
many cliches, such as “acid test,” “tow- 
er of strength,” and the misuse of invert- 
ed commas is fragrant and frequent, i.e. 
“It did not provide ‘my sort of battle’,” 
and the prose never rises to the gran- 
deur of the theme. There are no battle 
descriptions in this book that do much 
more than record the details which a 
military historian would expect. There 
is nothing to compare with Masefield’s 


Gallipoli or with Douglas Jerrold’s de- 


scription of the battle in which he was 
wounded (Georgian Adventure) or again 
nothing as good, judged by the standards 
of pure literature, as the noble passage 
which the author quotes from General 
de Guingand’s Operation Victory, in 
which he describes the moving scene 
when the Field-Marshal took leave in 
Italy of the officers of the Eighth Army. 
His unpretentious prose style has, how- 
ever, one great virtue, clarity, and there 
is at least one moving passage where the 
very simplicity of his style is most effec- 
tive, the passage in which he describes 
his first meeting with John Poston, his 
\.D.C. who accompanied him from 
Cairo to the Elbe and who died within 
sight of the promised land. 

The Field-Marshal sums up the at- 


tributes necessary for success as hard 
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work, absolute integrity and moral cour- 
age. There is ample evidence in these 
memoirs that his own success is due to 
these qualities. There is indeed an en- 
gaging honesty about this book, not only 
in his readiness to admit the mistakes 
he made but also in such candid confes- 
sions as, “It is a strange experience to 
find oneself famous and it would be ri- 
diculous to deny that it was rather fun.” 
The Field-Marshal’s French A.D.C. 
once said to me, “The Field-Marshal is 
not and does not pretend to be blase. 
Every time some town or village makes 
him an honorary citizen it is as if such 
an honour had never happened to him 
before.” 

Much that is classified as literature 
is not particularly readable but these 
memoirs whether or not they are litera- 
ture in the technical sense of the term 
are fascinating not only in their vivid 
descriptions of historic events but also 
as_self-revelation. 

I have neither the competence nor 
the desire to discuss the author’s criti- 
cisms of Mr. Eisenhower’s handling of 
the European campaign but it is cer- 
tain that the warm and affectionate man- 
ner in which he writes of Eisenhower 
as a man is not intended merely to soft- 
en the affect of those criticisms, for what 
he writes in this book is what he has 
often said to me. Even more interesting 
and perhaps even more important than 
his story of the great campaigns of the 
war is the record of his post-war battles 
against bureaucracy and against the fol- 
ly of many in high places. From the 
first he realised to the full the Russian 
danger and insisted on the supreme im- 
portance of the allies reaching Berlin 
and Vienna before the Russians. 

Against all manner of opposition the 
Field-Marshal was instrumental in the 
creation of NATO. To his post-war 
work General Gruenther paid a notable 
and deserved tribute. “The contribu- 
tion you have made to our unity has 
been a major one. Your role in the 
NATO cause has placed the entire Free 
World in your debt.” 

“The outstanding influence in my 
life,” writes the Field-Marshal, “has 
been a deep sense of religious truth.” 
His highly personal Protestantism is 
enigmatic to many Anglicans. He had 
a great admiration for the late Pope but 
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occasional rumors that he was on the 


point of becoming a Catholic were gro- 
tesque. He is dismayed by the lack of 
discipline in the Church of England 
and admires the discipline of the 
Church of Rome. And there both his 
admiration and his understanding stop. 
He thinks of the Pope as a Sky-Marshal, 
a useful ally in the war against Com- 
munism, but he is bewildered by the 
Catholic climate. I remember a conver- 
sation during dinner at his French head- 
quarters with his A.D.C. who, like his 
chauffeur Jean, was a devout Catholic. 
“If Jean dies before you,” said the Field- 
Marshal, “and when you got to heaven 
you found he had a higher seat than 
you, what would be your reaction?” 
“I'd expect him like a well trained ser- 
geant to surrender his seat to me,” re- 
plied the A.D.C. The Field-Marshal 
looked faintly puzzled as if he was not 
quite sure whether his leg was being 
pulled. “Well, anyhow, Jean is very 
devout, says his prayers night and morn- 
ing; do you, Costa?” “Yes sir,”. replied 
his A.D.C., “and I never fail to pray for 
the success of your mission.” The sin- 
cerity of this reply was disarming. “Do 
you really?” said the Field-Marshal. 
“That's jolly decent of you.” 
Sir Arnotp Lunn 


All in One Lifetime, by James F. 
Byrnes. 432 pp. Harper. $5. __ 


ia DOMINANT impression created by 
Mr. Byrnes’ account of his public 
career is that he is writing for posterity. 
It reads like a lawyer’s brief or a state 
paper, except that, in places, it is edgy 
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and argumentative, intent upon settling 
a few old scores, clouded by his defec- 
tion from the Catholic Church, his sur- 
render to racism and his tragic failure 
to win the presidency. 

If one expects the mellow wisdom of 
an elder statesman, or the leisurely ex- 
position of a time-tested philosophy of 
life, disappointment is certain. On the 
other hand, there are few books extant 
which present such a top-level, illum- 
inating and close-up view of the inner 
workings of our government over a span 
of fifty years. 

Mr. Byrnes’ formal education ended 
when he was fourteen and he began 
work in a law office to help support his 
mother. It would have been interesting 
to know how he went about the arduous 
process of educating himself so as to 
be able to serve with considerable dis- 
tinction in the House and Senate, on 
the Supreme Court bench, as “Assistant 
President” and finally as Governor of 
South Carolina. Mr. Byrnes has precious 
little to say about his private life. His 
defense of his public record, however, 
is blunt, spirited, detailed and reason- 
ably comprehensive. 

Just before the 1940 political cam- 
paign, President Roosevelt suggested 
Mr. Byrnes as a running mate to a few 
veteran politicians. Mr. Byrnes stated 
that he did not believe that the party 
was yet ready to accept any man from 
the Deep South, either for the Presiden- 
cy or Vice Presidency. Ed Flynn, na- 
tional committeeman from New York, 
agreed and added that it would be un- 
wise to nominate Mr. Byrnes because of 
his religious history. 

Two years later Mr. Flynn was high- 
ly embarrassed by some harsh publicity 
over the so-called paving block incident, 
involving the removal of paving blocks 
from New York City to his country 
home. President Roosevelt promptly 
nominated him to be Ambassador to 
Australia. But there was very little like- 
lihood of a favorable Senate vote. Byrnes 
joined several senators in urging Flynn 
to withdraw his name. It is likely that 
Flynn held Byrnes responsible for his 
disappointment. 

When President Roosevelt again ex- 
pressed the hope that Byrnes could be 
nominated for Vice President, Flynn 
again objected, arguing this time that 
the Negroes of New York State would 
vote against the ticket because Byrnes 
was from the South. Roosevelt then ex- 
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Mark Van Doren: Ideal teacher 


pressed a preference for Senator Tru- 
man and he was nominated. When 
Roosevelt died suddenly, Truman _be- 
came President. But for Flynn’s im- 
placable opposition, it might have been 
Byrnes. 

Mr. Byrnes hopes that his experience 
may encourage others to dedicate their 
talents and energies to public service, 
for he professes to believe with Tolstoi 
that “the sole meaning of life is to 
serve humanity.” Mr. Byrnes begins and 
ends his story on a high idealistic note. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


The Autobiography of Mark Van 
Doren. 371 pp. Harcourt, Brace. 
$5.75. 


M2 Van Doren, proved by his 
work, is the ideal teacher. He is 
a familiar type in history, one is tempt- 
ed to say, flying on the level just below 
genius in his literary work, yet certain 
forever of a distinguished place in Amer- 
ican letters. But then we are too restric- 
tive Cin literary circles) with the word 
genius today, too apt to confine it to 
the pioneer rather than to the con- 
solidator, too quick to let a man’s po- 
litical shenanigans or his religious afhlia- 
tion and like matters enter into our 
judgment and distort the literary value 
of his work. 

Thus I would dub Belloc genius in 


England and Van Doren genius in the 
United States, the one unacceptable be. 
cause of his pugnacious Catholicism jp 
a country conditioned by nationalistic 
Protestantism and growing indifferent. 
ism, and the other in a nation whose 
arbitres verborum cannot tolerate the 
clear concept and the direct statement. 

Modigliani, they say, was shocked to 
find the master of his day a bourgeois 
family man. But he was not compelled 
thereby to deny the man’s genius. Van 
Doren, a_ distinguished academician 
himself, in a market dominated by aca- 
demicians, is still being sold short. A bal- 
anced judgment surely indicates that he 
will be coming in strong when thov- 
sands of our space-age hot-rod Hesiods 
with their souped-up imagery are indis- 
tinguishabie signals in the ink-black 
reaches of time. 

His autobiography is perhaps his 
two score and tenth book. In it he te 
counts in placid and _ persuasive prose 
his life and movements from his child- 
hood days in Illinois, where he had 
to be carried kicking and bawling into 
the first grade, to the present in his 
scholarly retreat at Cornwall, Connecti- 
cut. 

But he was chiefly, if one may say so 
without derogating from the portrait, a 
professor at Columbia. “I love the coun 
try, but I love the city too,” he declares 
of his life’s story. A quarter century of 
teaching English courses at Columbia 
has left him, in the field of education, 
on what is surely the side of the angels. 
A liberal education to Mark Van Dor 
en is still a Liberal Arts education, and 
his sympathies lie with Robert Hutch- 
ins, Mortimer Adler (an_ intimate), 
Stringefellow Barr and the theory be- 
hind St. John’s College, Maryland. 

Besides Adler, many famous names 
enter the book. Thomas Merton be 
came a pupil, a disciple, a friend; also 
here are Robert Lax, Scott Buchanan, 
Carl Van Doren, of course and in great 
quantity and force, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, perhaps Van Doren’s oldest and 
closest friend, Robert Frost, Allen Tate, 
Whittaker Chambers and Alger Hiss, 
Louis Simpson, Bernard H. Haggin and 
innumerable others. And above all oth 
ers, Dorothy Graffe, his wife. 

Van Doren is the admirable exenr 
plar of a humanism as old as the 
world, which—for want of the final 
ingredient—stands apart from the great 
issues that dominate the eternal dia 
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logue. God is mentioned only three 
times in the excellent index of this au- 
tobiography and each time in quota- 
tion marks, indicating that it is from 
one of Van Doren’s many fine poems. 
There is another autobiography that 
Mark Van Doren could write Cand may 
write someday) on whose periphery this 
hook flies. Perhaps he is not ready for it 
vet but it could be an even better and 
more interesting book than this if his 
semi-retirement at Cornwall is given 
over to that meditation that leads think- 
ing man to the core of things. In any 
event, we have here a first rate contri- 
bution to American literary history. 
Hersert A. Kenny 


James Gillis, Paulist, by James F. 
Finley, C.S.P. 270 pp. Hanover 
House. $3.95. 


rege the author of this biogra- 
phy belabors the fact that the name 
of Father Gillis will not be found in 
any book of biography, or histories of 
the 1920's, certainly his name is not un- 
known to the millions of Catholics who 
became acquainted with this dynamic 
priest through any one of three media. 

Father James M. Gillis was editor of 
The Catholic World from 1921 to 1948; 
he conducted a syndicated newspaper 
column, “Sursum Corda,” from 1928 to 
1955; he was one of the leading speak- 
ers on the NCCM Catholic Hour from 
1930 to 1942. Add to this his previous 
talks over the Paulist radio station 
WLWL, from the time of its inception 
in 1925 until its demise in 1937, and 
the sermons given in Paulist churches 
and elsewhere throughout the country 
over a period of some fifty-odd years, and 
there is small wonder that Father Gillis 
had hosts of listeners and admirers. 

As Father Finley painstakingly points 
out, however, Father Gillis made en- 
emies, as well as friends—for he did not 
hesitate to castigate men, countries, po- 
litical parties or ideas when he felt any 
of them to be opposed to good morals. 
He was outspoken about Hitler, Mus- 
“lini, Stalin, Roosevelt, the United Na- 
tions and American isolation. 

Much of the book is documented 
fom Father Gillis’ personal records and 
diaries; much has been gathered from 
the community archives. While there 
is little doubt that this is an honest ap- 
praisal of a man who labored indefa- 
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tigably to right wrongs by means of his 
voice and his pen, to this reviewer the 
author appears to be too much on the 
defensive in trying to disprove all that 
Father Gillis was not. Father Finley 
tries to account for all the thoughts, 
feelings and actions of Father Gillis, 
and in his endeavor’ to explain away 
some of them, he rather overdoes the 
task, and thus weakens to some extent 
his picture of the man whose “valiant 
outspokenness,” according to the jacket 
blurb, “made him one of the most cour- 
ageous and controversial figures on the 
Catholic scene.” Because of this treat- 
ment, Father Gillis does not emerge in 
his full stature. 

As a record of the achievements of 
Father Gillis in the various fields in 
which he labored, the book leaves little 
to be desired. It is hoped that the some- 
what negative attitude mentioned above 
will not cause any reader to think less 
of the man who, though he was fre- 
quently caustic in his written or spoken 
words, could also be deeply spiritual, 
as his So Near Is God and This Mys- 
terious Human Nature, two books writ- 
ten shortly before his death, attest. 
Sister M. CATHERINE Freperic, O.S.F. 


The Yankee Paul: Isaac Thomas 
Hecker, by Vincent F. Holden, 
C.S.P. 508 pp. Bruce. $6.95. 


a Hoven, in this first volume 
of his definitive biography, treats the 
pre-Catholic period and the Redemp- 
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torist years in the life of Isaac Thomas 
Hecker; the Paulist period is reserved 
for the second volume. Until now no 
one has written on Hecker after in- 
specting the Redemptorist archives, 
which alone make it possible to get 
the right picture of Hecker’s dismissal 
from the Redemptorists. 

Isaac Hecker was born in New York, 
December 18, 1819. When he was about 
three his mother thought he would 
perish in a yellow-fever epidemic: “I 
shall not die now, for God has a work 
for me to do,” he told her. The turn- 
ing-point in his life was an unforgetta- 
ble psychological experience from which 
he drew an invincible conviction that 
he must henceforth live wholly for 
God. He was received into the Catholic 


‘Church in 1844, and thereafter the 


work ahead of him seemed slowly to 
clarify in his mind as an appeal to his 
non-Catholic fellow Americans. 

Within a short time after his recep- 
tion into the Church Hecker sailed for 
Europe to enter the Belgian noviceship 
of the Redemptorists. While there 
Bishop Wiseman of London asked for 
Redemptorists to settle in England. 
Hecker was approved for the assignment 
and Wiseman ordained him October 23, 
1849. Meanwhile, the Redemptorists in 
America, German-speaking in the main, 
had up to now devoted themselves most- 
ly to German-speaking Catholics. It was 
not long before they were demanding 
the return of Hecker and his priest- 
companions to be “the nucleus of a 
Mission for sermons in English.” Ac- 
cordingly, Hecker returned, reaching 
New York on March 19, 1851, and 
attained national standing as his Eng- 
lish-language missions “marked the 
beginning of organized and systematic 
missions to English-speaking parishes in 
the United States.” 

The abrupt crisis in the affairs of the 
small group of English-speaking con- 
verts among the Redemptorists was pre- 
cipitated by the proposal that a Redemp- 
torist house be opened where English 
would be the language of the house. Ac- 
cording to the Redemptorist rules of 
1764, still in application, if a subject 
wished to go to Rome to put some mat- 
ter of the Order before the Rector Ma- 
jor, the Provincial superior was not at 
liberty to refuse his request. Everything 
that followed derives from this situation. 

At the Congregation of 1855, at 
which Father Mauron was elected Rec- 
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tor Major, a new regulation had been 
agreed upon, but as this had not yet 
been published as approved by the 
Holy See, it had no binding force. 
Then in a circular letter that complicat- 
ed the whole affair, Father Mauron di- 
rected that “any one who leaves Ameri- 
ca without permission is automatically 
expelled.” Some, including the Provin- 
cial Consultor, were of the mind that 
until new regulations had become ofh- 
cial and clear, the local provincial could 
still give the permission or the local 
subject act on the existing rule in pro- 
ceeding to Rome. 

The newly appointed provincial, Fath- 
er George Ruland, refused Hecker per- 
mission for the journey, although he 
did not forbid him to make the trip. 
In fact, Ruland wrote to Rome that “he 
would not count his (Hecker’s) present 
step against him.” However, upon his 
arrival in Rome, Hecker discovered that 
consultation had already occurred be- 
hind the scenes. The charges against 
him were summarily presented by Fath- 
er Mauron and resulted in unanimous 
decision for his expulsion. Cardinal Bar- 
nabo, as head of Propaganda, was the 
one Roman official most influential in 
general Church affairs in the United 
States. The Cardinal felt an injustice 
had been done Father Hecker and be- 
came his counsellor and steadfast friend. 

The first sign of a real change came 
from an altogether unexpected quarter. 
There was living in the English-speak- 
ing colony of Rome a famous American 
landscape artist, G. L. Brown. He was 
converted by Father Hecker, and this 
was sensational news. A new idea was 
gradually taking shape, and, as it bore 
on Propaganda, Cardinal Barnabo saw 
an opportunity to urge the Hecker case. 
A new community would emerge, spe- 
cifically for preaching to non-Catholics. 
To that end letters from American bish- 
ops were needed and began to come in. 
With such letters in hand Cardinal Bar- 
nabo urged a quick decision in Hecker’s 
suit before the Congregation of Bishops 
and Regulars. On March 4, Pius IX 
said to Cardinal Barnabo: “We shall 
have . . . set aside the expulsion,” which 
he did two days later. 

In the booklet, Pulpit, Press, Paulist, 
we find the latest papal document bear- 
ing on the case: “One hundred years 
have elapsed,” wrote Pius XII, Novem- 
ber, 1957, “since Our beloved predeces- 
sor, Pius IX, authorized the enterpris- 
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ing Isaac Hecker to found a new reli 
gious community dedicated primarily to 
the task of bringing the teachings of 
Christ to those outside the Church’s 
fold in the United States of America.” 
Geracp Extarp, S.]. 


Anne Frank: A Portrait in Courage, 
by Ernest Schnabel. 192 pp. Har- 
court, Brace. $3.95. 


N°? OTHER document or work of fic- 
tion, no film or play has told the 
story of the Jewish tragedy in Nazi 
Europe more convincingly, has touched 
hearts throughout the world more deep- 
ly than the small diary of Anne Frank. 
The secret of its success, I believe, lies 
in the young writer’s purity of thought 
and feeling, the sincerity of her emo- 
tions. If Anne wrote for an audience, 
this audience, to her, was merely an 
extension into the outer world of her 
clear conscience and her lovable self. 
To write, therefore, about Anne and 
about her diary requires a high degree 
of reverence, humility and discipline on 
the part of the commentator, lest it 
leave us with the foul taste of a literary 
or emotional anticlimax. Ernest Schna- 
bel, a German writer, has mastered this 
difficult task well, giving us—in excel- 
lent translation—a book which leads to 
a more complete and deeper understand- 
ing of Anne’s life than we can attain 
through the fragments of her diary. 
By talking to those who, at one time 
or other, crossed Anne’s path—her play- 
mates and classmates, her friends, her 
teachers, her relatives, her fellow pris- 
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oners, he has traced her life from he 
native Germany into the hide-out jp 
Amsterdam and from there to the cop. 
centration camps of Westerbork, Ausch. 
witz and Belsen. How did Anne impres 
people when she was “still in normal 
life?” What did she say to others abou 
herself? How did she live and behave 
in the Secret Annex? Did her wonder. 
ful spirit survive when she was swal- 
lowed up by the faceless sea of misery’ 

The answer to these questions can 
not and does not add any essential trait 
to the image of Anne Frank, an imag 
which was created in the minds and 
hearts of millions by the gay, capricious, 
vivacious, courageous spirit which spar 
kles in the pages of her diary. But 4 
Portrait in Courage reinforces this spirit 
with a wealth of peripheral informa. 
tion, making this book a cherished com. 
panion for all who have come to love 
the Anne of the Diary. 

Hetnz R. Kuen 


Bizet and His World, by Mina Cur. 
tiss. 477 pp. Knopf. $7.50. 


[ you want to know what kind of man 
the composer of Carmen was this 
book will tell you. It will not tell you 
much about his music but it will tell 
you when and under what circumstances 
his music was written. 

This, then, is the biography of a man 
about whom little is known to the Eng 
lish-speaking world. But it is more than 
this. It is a detailed and well-document 
ed account of the Paris of the Second 
Empire, the Commune, the Paris after 
the debacle at Sedan, the Paris that saw 
the beginnings of the Third Republic, 
with its motley array of politicians, art 
ists, literary figures and musicians. Light 
is also thrown on the state-owned and 
state-supported Paris Conservatoire and 
its outpost, the French Academy i 
Rome, both of which Bizet attended 
student and as winner of the Prix de 
Rome, respectively. 

For the general reader the chapters 
that tell how Carmen came to be writ 
ten, how it was first received and how 
it achieved the success it has enjoyed 
up to the present time, may provide the 
greatest interest. He will learn here that 
an untimely death when he was barels 
thirty-seven deprived Bizet of the tt 
umph he justly earned with this, his 
major work. 
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The student of history, particularly 
of French history, will find the book 
useful in providing minutiae for filling 
in the chinks in his knowledge of nine- 
teenth-century France. 

Students of music will be disappoint- 
ed in not finding analyses and evalua- 
tions of the composer’s principal works. 
But they should remember this is not 
a book chiefly devoted to Bizet and his 
music; it is, rather, a description of the 
man himself and of the world in which 
he lived. 

The author uses hitherto unpublished 
letters between Bizet and his relatives 
and friends in the text and in one of 
five appendices. The other appendices 
give a list of the composer’s works, list- 
ed chronologically, with dates of com- 
position and publication; an account of 
the posthumous presentations of his 
works, chiefly operas which were not 
successes in his lifetime and are not 
successful today; a list of scores in his 
music library; a selected list of articles 
and books dealing with Bizet. ‘The index 
is both copious and useful. 

The figure that emerges from these 
pages is one that is brilliant and com- 


_petent but one not particularly appeal- 


ing. Why he was able to write only one 
undoubted masterpiece is not made clear 
in the welter of detail that fills almost 
every page. A genius he was, certainly, 
but a genius limited in his spiritual and 
philosophical outlook. 

V. Howarp ‘TALLey 


On My Own, by Eleanor Roosevelt. 
241 pp. Harper. $4. 


aia World War II, so the story 
goes, two generals in the Penta- 
gon were studying a situation map cov- 
ered with various colored pins. “What 
division is this,” asked one of the off- 
cers as he pointed to a lone red pin on 
a forlorn Pacific Isle. “Oh, that’s no di- 
vision, that’s Eleanor!” 

Well, Eleanor Roosevelt is still at it. 
It still takes a map of the world to keep 
up with her. The death of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt put her “on her own” but it 
did not curtail her activities. In fact, at 
an age when most women take it easy, 
she moved into a new career, journey- 
ing to distant places and taking an ac- 
tive part in national and international 
affairs, 


In On My Own, Mts. R. tells of this 
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busy life. She writes proudly of her 
work as U.S. delegate to the United Na- 
tions and of her efforts in behalf of the 
candidacy of Adlai Stevenson. She tells 
of her travels to Japan, Bali, India, Is- 
rael, the Arab States, England, Russia 
and Yugoslavia. She gives a_play-by- 
play account of her interviews with 
Marshal Tito and Nikita Khrushchev. 

Throughout the book Mrs. R. gives 
her readers a rundown of her day-to-day 
activities in the competent style one 
would expect from someone who turns 
out a daily newspaper column and a 
monthly magazine feature. For those 
who follow her writings in newspapers 
and periodicals, much of the comment 
in On My Own will come as no sur- 
prise. But, of course, here it has been 
selected and organized. 

Although many will take issue with 
the publisher’s blurb describing Mrs. R. 
as the “greatest and best-loved woman 
of our time,” they would do her an in- 
justice if they dismissed her as a starry- 
eyed follower of left-wing causes. She 
is well aware that we are engaged in “a 
great struggle between two vastly differ- 
ent ways of life.” But she feels that we 
can only win this struggle by making 
America the showcase for the possibili- 
ties inherent in a free world. “We have 
to show the world by our actions that 
we live up to the ideals we profess, and 
demonstrate that we can provide all the 
people in this country with the basic 
decencies of life, spiritually as well as 
materially.” 

Rosert L. Meyer 


Mistress to an Age, A Life of Ma- 
dame de Stael, by J. Christopher 
Herold. 500 pp. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$5.95. 


| nnn no woman of the early nine- 
teenth century was as influential as 
Madame de Stael. She was a dis- 
tinguished author, a woman much in- 
terested in politics, and a woman whose 
lovers included the leading men of her 
time. She was also one of those rare wo- 
men in history who dominate the in- 
tellectual and cultural life of her time. 
Her friends, her lovers and her enemies 
were the people who ruled France in- 
tellectually, artistically and _ politically 
under Napoleon. 

Germaine Necker, who later became 


“the Baronness of Stael and Holstein, 


was the daughter of the ill-fated French 
finance minister, Jacques Necker. Al- 
though Swiss and Protestant by birth, 
Mme. de Stael grew up in Paris and 
was educated in her mother’s salon. 
To her dying day she considered her- 
self a French woman and a Parisian. 
In later years when Napoleon banished 
her from Paris, her love of Paris grew 
deeper—to her Paris was the center of 
the universe. 

A biographer must describe not only 
the public life of his subject but also 
the private life. Mme. de Stael’s pub- 
lic and private life are intimately in- 
tertwined. Mr. Herold has written a 
lively yet scholarly biography which 
omits none of the sensational episodes 
of her private life Chence the title), 
but he has done more by writing a 
serious analysis of her literary and po- 
litical ideas. He relates Mme. de Stael 
to her times and thereby makes the 
biography significant. 

At one time or another Mme. de 
Stael’s circle contained the notables 
of the early nineteenth century—Goethe, 
Benjamin Constant, Mme. Recamier, 
Queen Hortense, Talleyrand, Chateau- 
briand, Alexander I and Napoleon. In 
the political life of Napoleon’s Em- 
pire Mme. de Stael represented an 
unusual force, for she was one of the 
few eminent people who dared to at- 
tack him in her writings and -from 
her salon. She stood for liberty and her 
hatred of the tyrant grew as he betrayed 
the French Revolution. Napoleon 
eventually forbade her to reside in Paris 


and exiled her to Coppet in Switzer- 
land. 
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At Coppet she assembled a brilliant 
but curious court. Here she wrote novels 
and published her most important work, 
On Germany, which became one of the 
most important books of the early nine- 
teenth century since it introduced Ger- 
man philosophy and German romanti- 
cism to France. In the decades after her 
sudden death in 1871 her influence 
reached its heights. Although her novels 
and essays are not read today, her in- 
fluence upon her successors, such as 
Balzac, cannot be denied. 

The author has written a_ brilliant 
biography of Mme. de Stael, a woman 
described by Napoleon as “a veritable 
raven.” Perhaps it will be read more for 
the details of her private life than for 
her significance in the history of ideas. 


Wa ter D. Gray 


The Wisest Fool in Christendom, 
The Reign of King James | and 
VI, by William McElwee. 296 pp. 
Harcourt, Brace. $5. 


Nm YAMuE. SAxtH,” as he was called by 
his compatroits before the British 
Broadcasting Corporation corrupted their 
accents into a semblance of Cockney- 
Oxonian, mildly flavored by Harry Lau- 
der, was a very Scotch man. Long-nosed, 
bandy - legged, excessively intelligent, 
lacking self-confidence, sentimental, 
cruel, not a bad mediocre poet and as 
much on the make as Mr. Schulberg’s 
immortal “Sammy,” he was Stuart 
enough to believe that only he in the 
two, realms knew what God was talking 
about. He was, it seems, mistaken. 

A firm believer in the devil, he burned 
in his time more than one accredited 
diabolist and had a jury that acquitted 
a covey of fashionable witches arrested 
and subjected to a royal harangue. He 
wrote an interesting book on “Clootie,” 
as Satan is known in those parts, and 
he was slightly daft. To a type of Puri- 
tan historian fostered by the Reforma- 
tion and flourishing since, he bequeath- 
ed evidence that has placed him in the 
unlovable category. But to a Catholic 
nurtured by a Church that insists upon 
the infinite variety of our species, a 
Church infinitely charitable, “Jamie” is a 
treasured oddity, in a universal way, 
pathetic. In a worldly way there was lit- 
tle pathetic about the boy; weak he was 
and perpetually bullied, but his survival 
in the sixteenth-century Scotland shows 
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he knew the way the chips were falling. 
“Jamie” never had a chance to live 
his life as an ordinary human being, let 
alone an ordinary monarch. His grand- 
father died within a few days of his 
mother’s birth. She, at the age of eight- 
een, returned from the cultivated French 
court, an ex-future Queen of France, 
to the bloody brawling arena of Scot- 
land where the gangster grandees of the 
new dispensation, cunningly exploiting 
the chaos created by John Knox and 
similar sidewalk “divines,” plotted and 
slaughtered for power. A steadfast Cath- 
olic, trapped by her own innocence, be- 
set by powers at home and abroad—for 
she embodied the principle of monarchy 
and as heir to the throne of England 
might have spear-headed the political 
counter-Reformation—she was a prisoner 
before James was weaned. They never 
met again. Tutored by George Buchan- 
an, a brilliant scholar and insane Cal- 
vinist, his mother’s sins, obscenely falsi- 
fied, were drummed into his infant head 
with scholarship far beyond his years. 
From the first movement of reason in 
him he was thrashed mercilessly, threat- 
ened, kidnapped, until he learned to 
play off one faction against another. Is 
it any wonder that James grew into the 
pathetic, crafty “wee man” of history? 
He shambled on, ridiculous, pathetic, 
always munificently in debt, and _per- 
haps only to a Scotsman rather charm- 
ing. Mr. McElwee has written a very 
decent book on “Jamie” and has tried 
to be just to his mother. He fails in the 


latter respect because he accepts the evi. 
dence of the infamous Casket Letters 
The reader must look into that subject 
for himself. The debate has gone on for 
nearly 300 years. Like Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. Scott-Moncrieff of Edinburgh this 
reviewer believes them to be, in the 
light of history, tawdry nonsense. 


W. J. Icoz 


Dakota Cowboy, My Life in the Old 
Days, by Ike Blasingame. 317 pp. 
Putnam. $5. 


b kes BOOK is an interesting and read- 
able account of cattle country life 
in Dakota in the early 1900's with a 
great deal of down to earth information 
on the way Texas cattlemen infiltrated 
the northern ranges and then acquired 
huge holdings. The land involved was 
Indian land to which cattlemen could 
not acquire title, but they could and did 
lease vast tracts to run their stock, and 
they brought in hundreds of cowhands 
from Texas to take care of the animals. 

The Cheyenne River Sioux Indian 
Reservation, approximately 3,000,000 
acres in extent, was the scene of much 
of this glory. Ground was leased by the 
Matador Land and Cattle Company, 
Ike Blasingame’s employer. The Mil 
waukee Railroad helped to bring cow 
men and stock to the new ranges. The 
story opens in the spring of 1904, and 
ends in the winter of 1911-12. Ina 
few subsequent paragraphs the author 





Illustration by John Mariani for “Dakota Cowboy’ 
Cattle-country life on the northern ranges 
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mentions his marriage and settlement 
when the Matador Company pulled 
out. But the vast majority of the book is 
devoted to experiences in the eight years 
interver:ing. The writer is still living, 
and Miss Mari Sandoz has given his 
sory the stamp of her approval. 

Blasingame tells fantastic tales about 
riding across the Missouri on rotten ice 
in the spring before the big thaw, about 
men and cattle hit by lightning in sum- 
mer storms, about gray wolves that 
roamed the plains and slaughtered cat- 
tle, sometimes merely for the fun of it, 
about heat lightning playing over cat- 
tle on hot stormy nights with little balls 
of phosphorescent fire bounding over 
the animals’ horns and jumping from 
tip to tip. There are thrilling stories 
about bucking horses, the rough prac- 
tical jokes men played on each other, 
about the Indians they met, about the 
Indian or French-Indian girls that many 
of the men married. It is an attractive 
sory illustrated with fine drawings by 
John Mariani. 


L. V. Jacks 


Journey to the Beginning, by Edgar 
Snow. 434 pp. Random House. 
$5. 


[' ANYONE doubts that Americans—be 
they quiet or be they ugly—have be- 
come fumbling buffoons once they seek 
to cope with the problems of the Far 
East, let him read Edgar Snow’s de- 
nunciation of American policy in Jour- 
ney to the Beginning. This is the prin- 
tiple theme of his personal biography 
and political history which covers his 
thirty years of reporting, mostly in 
China, for such media as The Saturday 
Evening Post, the New York Herald 
Tribune, and the Chicago Tribune. 

Snow, himself, is as complex a char- 
acter as any of the quiet or ugly Ameri- 
cans. In 1928, young Snow arrived in 
China. He had a desire, basic to all 
great newsmen, to seek out and report 
what happened, and who made it hap- 
pen. But, like so many others of his 
generation, he began to feel that he 
knew how it ought to happen, as well. 
Reading George Bernard Shaw, he be- 
tame a Fabian Socialist, and saw his- 
tory in the twentieth century “as man’s 

t frantic improvisation on the road 
to that unification of the world where 
(vilization may begin.” 


Dec., 1958-Jan., 1959 





Edgar Snow: Missionary for the rebellion 


But, above all else, he sought to re- 
port accurately the events that took 
place. He has peppered his book with 
unforgettable images: his refusal to con- 
tinue an interview with Mahatma Gan- 
dhi, who exasperated Snow by his neu- 
tral attitude towards the Axis; a relaxed 
Douglas MacArthur, joking over his 
“revolutionary” policies in Japan; his 
long interviews with Mao Tse-tung, the 
future dictator of China, conducted aft- 
er their nightly snack of red-pepper 
bread; and an expansive F. D. R., un- 
folding his plans for the post-war world 
to Snow. 

Snow admits that he had become a 
“missionary” for the rebellion in China 
—‘“tebellion meant the fury I felt when 
I saw a child turned into a pack ani- 
mal and found to walk on all fours.” 
And, if the rebellion could only be ac- 
complished through the Communists, 
he could not and did not deny them his 
sympathies. 

Doubtless, Snow’s insistence that we 
see the Red regimes of Russia and 
China in their historic context contains 
much wisdom. Yet Snow, in turn, looses 
himself in abstraction when he draws an 
ethical parallel between fascism and 
communism. In spite of its use of evil 
“means,’ which Snow condemns, he 
claims that communism never lost sight 
of its links to the brotherhood of man. 
Now there is an element of truth here, 
but it is lost amid Snow’s failure to 
distinguish between philosophies, which 
are true or false, and acts, which are 
good or bad and originate in individuals. 


All this is related to his tendency to 
think in terms of historic movements 
where the individual will is of little or 
no consequence. 

Of course, these presuppositions in- 
fluence, in fact control, his judgments 
concerning the events which he reports 
on. Nevertheless, one is never brought 
to doubt the basic honesty of his factual 
reporting, or the courage of idealism that 
brought him to his task. 

Epmunp S. WEHRLE 


Letters from Hilaire Belloc, selected 
and edited by Robert Speaight. 
313 pp. Macmillan. $6. 


F I were ever in danger of losing my 

faith I should turn for re-inforcement 
not only to the saints who walked by 
sight but also to Hilaire Belloc, my fa- 
vourite author, who more than any other 
writer helped me to find the road to 
Rome. Belloc was certainly not a saint 
and he continued to experience the most 
severe temptations against the faith. 
“You know,” he wrote to Mrs. Asquith, 
“that my whole nature is sceptical and 
that my practice is a perpetual struggle.” 
Belloc had to return to the faith and 
had indeed to struggle to retain it. 
“Faith comes and goes,” he wrote to 
J. S. Phillimore, “not (as the decayed 
world about us pretends) with certain 
waves of the intelligence, but as our 
ardour in the service of God, our chas- 
tity, our love of God and his creation, 
our fighting of our special sins, goes and 
comes.” Men become and remain Cath- 
olics for many reasons. Hilaire Belloc 
had no great devotion to our Lord, ex- 
cept to His presence in the Sacrament, 
but his devotion to our Lady was a 
golden chain which bound him to the 
Church. “Any fool,” he wrote, “can re- 
call our Blessed Lady in County Clare. 
. . » But those who seek her in the de- 
cayed world of Paris or London are more 
to her taste.” 

Above all the Church made sense 
and nothing else did. “Save for that vi- 
sion all is void; but all cannot be void. 
Therefore it is the guide. So I write who 
am by nature impervious to heavenly 
things.” And “that the position is cen- 
tral, explanatory, illuminating and true, 
that all outside it is distorted and leads 
to despair, that within is proportion, jus- 
tice and right living, I know as I know 
a mathematical truth. Man under that 
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Revelation is on his homeland and going 
to his home in the midst of it at last. 
Man without that Revelation is an exile 
and, sooner or later, tortured within” 
... “the alternative to this doctrine is, 
for noble minds despair, and for the 
ignoble, puerilities. Neither are true.” 

The great disappointment of Belloc’s 
life was his failure to be elected a fel- 
low of any of the Oxford colleges to 
which he offered himself for election. 
“Oxford for me is a shrine, a memory, 
a tomb and a poignant possessing grief.” 
He was convinced that it was anti-Cath- 
olic prejudice which alone robbed him 
of this coveted prize. It may be so. His 
failure led him grossly to exaggerate the 
price which the militant Catholic must 
pay for bearing witness. “Once a man 
bears witness to the Faith,” he wrote to 
Ronald Knox, “he is bound to a task 
which seems all nothingness because it 
is action of stuff against nothingness, 
and he is bound to that abominable 
absence of human sustenance by ap- 
plause, by recognition, by the support 
of a native air. . . . It is a march in the 
night.” But Belloc more than most Cath- 
olic apologists was rewarded in the Cath- 
olic world “by applause, by recognition, 
by the support of a catholic air.” 

Many of the letters in this volume 
are coloured by the memory of his great 
disappointment and, in his old age, by 
the loss of wife and sons, but many of 
them are lightened by the inimitable 
Bellocian wit. I particularly enjoyed the 
rhyming letters to Maurice Baring and 
G. K. Chesterton and the “aphorisms for 
Maurice” of which the following may 


be quoted: 


Some say—and others don’t—but all believe 
To give is not such fun as to receive. 


Great sums of money frequently enjoyed 
Make people happier, and less annoyed 


But the enduring value of these let- 
ters is not merely their frequent wit and 
their invariable readability but the recur- 
ring witness to the Faith which informed 
his life, as for instance: “Were you not 
impressed in Rome (as I was) by the 
much greater position of Religion and 
the tiny dimensions to which the ofhcial 
world has been reduced? The most strik- 
ing contrast was the procession of St. 
Philip Neri. Something like half Rome 
was blocked to trafic by enormous 
crowds following the Saint, all the rest 
of the city was empty, and meanwhile 


the King, the Minister, and a handful 
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of Free Masons were offcially playing 
the fool unveiling a Mazzini monument 
which no one cares about and which 
no one goes to see.” Belloc was con- 
scious of the supernatural quality of 
authentic holiness. He possessed what 
may be called a luminous sixth sense. 

He and his daughter visited Cardinal 
Mercier of Belgium. “It is a benedic- 
tion,” he wrote, “to see that man, and 
in his presence all the things of this 
modern world become ridiculous and 
small. Holiness has about it a power 
like none other. It convinces, attracts 
and confirms. It also reveals. I take it 
like cold water in a wilderness during 
the heat of the day. . . . Age is a reveal- 
ing thing. Men who have lived well are 
better with age, and men who have 
lived ill are much worse with it. But 
holiness in old age is amazing, it has a 
hint of paradise.” 

Belloc was by birth a Frenchman and 
never lost something of that particular 
form of anti-clericalism which is native 
to France. Indeed, as he remarked in a 
letter to Mrs. Reginald Balfour, he even 
regarded it as “an adjunct to the Faith. 
When the priests are slack or silly or 
tyrannical it is a most salutory correc- 
tive!” And then he adds a very shrewd 
observation. “The only danger is that 
enemies of the Faith masquerade as anti- 
clerical; but in vain. No one can be 
anti-clerical who hasn’t got the Faith 
strongly in them.” And “on the other 
hand, saint for saint there is no saint 
like a saint in orders and particularly 
in Religion.” 

I am a connoisseur of letters as a form 
of art and no collection of a writer’s 
letters has given me so much pleasure 
as this book. Mr. Speaight, who has 
placed us all in his debt by his brilliant 
biography of Hilaire Belloc, has in- 
creased our indebtedness by this ad- 
mirable selection of letters. May it be 
only the first installment of more vol- 
umes to come. 

Sir Arnotp Lunn 


The Three Edwards, by Thomas B. 
Costain. 432 pp. Doubleday. 
$4.75. 


Bee 1s the story of Edward I, “the 
English Justinian,” Edward II, the 
worst, and Edward III, perhaps the 
greatest king of England, admirably 
told against a richly detailed historical 


background. Mr. Costain has the greg 
gift of bringing the past to life, and his 
personages are so vividly re-created tha 
they become real people to the reader, 
not just dim figures from a shadowy, 
unreal world. At the same time he has, 
faculty for putting things of their time 
into a proper perspective with the pres 
ent day, making them seem to belong 
to us, in a manner of speaking, as well 
as to their own contemporaries. This 
book can be recommended to all sty. 
dents of the period, serious and not ser 
ious, for it is fascinating reading. 

The period chosen is, of course, the 
time when England began to come of 
age nationally, the beginnings of the 
modern parliamentary system, the Welsh 
and Scottish questions, the beginnings 
of commercial greatness and the Hun. 
dred Years’ War, and all the adventure 
in France. The Black Prince, the Black 
Death, the flowering and the decay of 
chivalry and the feudal system all play 
their part in this thrilling story, which 
reads so much like a good historical 
novel that one finds difficulty in putting 
it down unfinished. 


Bannockburn, Stirling, Sluys, Crecy, 
Poitiers, the “she-wolf of France,” Sir 
John Chandos, Pedro the Cruel. What 
names, what memories, what plots, what 
counter-plots, what chivalry! All these 
are here, and many more that have de 
lighted and intrigued us. But there is 
here serious study of the lives of the 
common people in those critical days as 
well. The difficulties of the agricultural 
workers in maintaining their standard 
of living in the face of growing inflation 
certainly have a modern ring. And itis 
hard for us to realize to what extent 
the lives of the people were regimented 
—none but the gentry were sup 
to eat roasts or meat-pies, the other 
supposedly were to be content with 
stews. And the servants—they put in 
hard work and long hours in those days 
—were only allowed one meat or fish 
meal a day! No wonder there wet 
peasants’ revolts from time to time! 

But the main theme of the whol 
book is perhaps not so much the lives 
of kings and nobles, knights and serfs 
as it is the story of the beginnings d 
English culture and creative thinking 
the beginnings of modern England, 
struggling to her feet and to express her 
self and to make herself felt as a nation. 

J. Merepiru Tarron 
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Letter from 
SPAIN 


PANISH spirituality—from the mysticism of Saint Teresa 
S of Avila to the absence of guile in the daily Spaniard 
and his disdain for money or the accumulation of goods—has 
remained the great attribute of Spain and its great possible 
contribution to Western culture, now surfeited and sick with 
materialism. But, though the soul of Spain can still be sensed, 
its mind seems to be threatened, and with its mind its moral- 
ity. Spirituality had never depended on intelligence, but in- 
telligence had always been present in a spiritual Spain, even 
in the epoch of the country’s decline from world power, as 
H. R. Trevor-Roper has pointed out: 





We are unjust if we do not recognize that Spain, at that time, pro- 

duced thinkers and economists no less profound than those of France 

or England. Nor was the Catholic Church necessarily the enemy of 
progress. Just as the monetary theorists of the sixteenth century had 
been clergymen of Salamanca, so, in the seventeenth, Navarrete 

was a canon of Toledo, and it was a Spanish Jesuit who wrote a 

“whig” treatise on The Advantages of Honest Toil. The views of 

English Mercantilists and French Colbertists were precociously ad- 

vanced by that devout Catholic, Count Gondomar . . 

At this present point in history, intelligence seems to have 
fed the country. For political, social, or merely economic rea- 
sons, the intellectuals of Spain, in their bulk—though with 
notable exceptions—have quit the country. In their absence, 
intellectual life, especially among the youth—the future’s hope 
-is at a low ebb. 

The past two years in Spanish letters have been richer in 
the production of newly commentated editions of the classics 
and in posthumous works than in original creation. This em- 
phasis on the past without the complement of a present pro- 
duction indicates clearly that there is something wrong with 
the present; it also has the effect of compromising the future. 
As a corollary to this situation it is natural to find that the 
hi writing in Spanish is probably being done outside of 

pain. 

During 1957 or 1958 no new novel was remotely as good 
a Benito Perez Galdos’ Miau Cone of the author’s seventy- 
even novels, many of them nearly as good as Miau) which 
appeared recently in a new edition preceded by a critical 
study, almost as long as the text of the novel, of Galdos’ life 
and work. No philosophical work of the past two years was as 
provocative as the reissue of Ortega y Gassett’s Meditaciones 
del Quixote (first written in 1914), published late in 1957 
with a critical commentary by the Catholic thinker Julian 
Marias, who is Ortega’s principal intellectual heir. These 
two books were printed and distributed in Spain by the Re- 
vista de Occidente (the publishing house founded by Ortega) 
for the University of Puerto Rico, which was patronizing a re- 
publication of great Spanish writing which had become gener- 
lly unavailable. The commentary for the Perez Galdos book 
was the work of Ricardo Gullon, Spanish scholar now serving 
director of the University of Puerto Rico Press; Marias, com- 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Letter from 
IRELAND 
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| RETURNED not long ago from an autumn holiday in 
the Kerry Gaeltacht, or Irish-speaking area. Extending 
westwards thirty to forty miles from Tralee, capital of the 
county, is the mountainous, lake-studded promontory of Cor- 
caguiney. The only town on this peninsula is Dingle, often 
described as the last town in Europe. Ten or eleven miles 
beyond this is the little mountain-locked Bay of Smerwick, 
a Danish word meaning small harbour, for this was the name 
given to it by the Vikings. Around this bay, in the village of 
Ballyferriter and in the hamlets of Ard na Caithne, Mur- 
reagh and Ballydavid, the Irish language is still spoken in all 
of its pristine pungency, minute accuracy of sound and wide 
descriptive range. 

It is a region of rare scenic beauty. The fuchsia-lined roads 
twist and turn capriciously as though to show off the views, 
for there is a new vista around every corner. The grave-faced, 
two-storey houses are all comparatively new and solid-looking, 
as they were built since the Republic was founded. The 
mountains are dominated by Brandon Peak, which has a new 
look at every cloud lift. The colours of the landscape are 
constantly changing as shadows, with their over-tones of 
navy-blue, chase across the heights. Against three huge rocks 
at the mouth of the Bay, a dramatic jet of spray from a dis- 
tant wave bursts against the horizon every half minute. 

The peace of this region has to be savoured to be understood. 
The nearest railway station is forty-five miles distant. The 
bus arrives only twice weekly to the chief village of Bally- 
ferriter, which after nightfall is illuminated by the orange 
glow of oil, or gas-lamps, shining out from the houses, whose. 
residents carry flash-lamps when they go out. But beneath 
the peace of remoteness there is the deeper peace of God in 
simple community living. 

The natives are mostly small farmers with holdings of 
from ten to twenty acres, usually in several units inconven- 
iently located at a distance from their homes. Many of the 
farmers are also hardy fishermen, putting out to sea in the 
craft peculiar to the southern and western seaboards: cur- 
raghs, which are light high-prowed rowing-boats, consisting 
of a wooden framework covered with tarred canvas. But the 
traditional design enables this flimsy-looking craft to ride the 
waves safely even at the height of a storm. 

During July and August every year, this region is the fa- 
vourite haunt of a varied intelligentsia, who “go Irish” in 
their enthusiasm for the language. These visitors are known 
to the natives as the “law braws,” from la brea Cfine day), in 
sarcastic allusion both to the learners’ scanty vocabulary and 
to their mis-pronunciation, as the English equivalent is only 
a very crude approximation to the actual sounds. I over- 
heard myself described as a “law braw,” and by a child of 
five at that! 

It was while staying in Ballyferriter that I heard literary news 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Doctor Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak. 
Translated by Max Hayward and 
Manya Harari. 559 pp. Pantheon. 
$5. 


HE PUBLISHERS call this “the only 

truly great novel to come out of 
post-revolutionary Russia.” This review- 
er not only agrees but adds that it is one 
of only half a dozen great novels to 
come out of the twentieth century. Bor- 
is Pasternak writes in the tradition of 
Tolstoy. In its perception, humaneness 
and sweep Doctor Zhivago bears com- 
parison with War and Peace. 

The story covers almost fifty years 
and opens in the first years of this cen- 
tury. It starts when Yurii Zhivago is a 
boy and closes several years after his 
death. It pictures the life of Yurii Zhi- 
vago and of the others who peopled his 
world, and in doing so it tells the story 
of the Russian revolution, how it 
changed the face of Russia, and how it 
poured across that huge country tear- 
ing the lives of common people from 
their roots and tossing them like corks 
upon the waters. 

Boris Pasternak, who has a reputation 
in Russia as a poet and translator, is a 
Russian writing for Russians. This book 
is his first major work in twenty-five 
years. It was given to a publisher and 
sent out of Russia during the brief in- 
tellectual “thaw” that the Soviet en- 
joyed after Stalin’s death. The respite 
from strict censorship did not last. In 
Russia publication of Doctor Zhivago 
was postponed indefinitely. But Com- 
munist authorities were unable to stop 
the publication of an Italian translation, 
and now English translations are appear- 
ing both here and in Britain. 

The novel Pasternak has written is 
tremendous, both in its scope and in its 
honesty. It is not a polemic against 
Communism, nor a paean in praise of 
it. It is a tender, almost devout picture 
of one man who in many ways is both 
a symbol and a model for the Russian 
people. 

Yurii Zhivago is above all human. 
He lives through the revolution and, in 
the end, becomes its victim. He loses 
much. He is confused and compromis- 
es. But one thing he clings to—his hu- 
manity. Others around him may become 
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totally immersed in ideas, in political 
theories. Zhivago is too human for that. 
He is a poet as well as a doctor. The 
older he gets, the more he realizes that 
it is inhuman folly to think we can re- 
mold the world. The triumph of the 
human soul is to be—to live, to love, to 
suffer, to need and be needed—and to 
do all of this as intensely and humbly 
as possible. 

The narrative pictures vividly the suf- 
fering, destruction and confusion of the 
revolution and the era that -ollowed. 
After Zhivago has died, in an epilogue, 
we meet one of his children. She is a 
simple, naively materialistic woman, a 
laundress for soldiers. She is a symbol 
of Russia as Pasternak sees it today. The 
spirituality and idealism of the Russian 
enlightenment (Doctor Zhivago) has 
become the gross materialism of modern 
Communism (the laundress). 

Yet the book ends on a note of hope. 
The author feels that the human spirit 
of Doctor Zhivago will always live in 
Russia and that a new dawn, when 
that spirit will triumph, is in sight. 

At the end of the novel Pasternak in- 
cludes thirty-six pages of verse, “The 
Poems of Yurii Zhivago.” They are ex- 
pertly translated by Bernard Guilbert 
Guerney, and many of them are haunt- 
ingly beautiful. The poems alone are 
worth the price of this five dollar book. 
Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M.Cap. 






Boris Pasternak: The face of Russia 


The Ugly American, by William ) 
Lederer and Eugene Burdick. 285 
pp. Norton. $3.75. 


RE Most members of the American 
foreign service opportunists with. 
out interest in the peoples among whom 
they live? Lederer and Burdick think 
so and say so without equivocation jp 
this book which masquerades as fiction, 
Its collection of characters represent ys 
in one way or another in a fictitioys 
Asiatic country. But in the last chapter, 
the authors toss the story aside and te 
veal that their unsavory dream children 
are based on actual individuals, which 
isn’t much of a surprise to the reader, 
They point out that fifty per cent of ow 
foreign personnel cannot speak a for 
eign language. The ambassador to 
France does not speak French, and the 
ambassador to Germany does not speak 
German. How much worse is the prob 
lem in Asia, where languages are hard- 
ly less baffling than unfamiliar habits of 
thought; and traditions are so foreign 
that our representatives do not even ty 
to understand them. As a result ow 
State Department remains as_ unin 
formed about the temper of thought in 
Asia as if we had no representatives at 
all. Far from making friends for the 
United States, we are making bitter 
enemies who are ready to join hands 
with powers hostile to us. 

The fictitious situations which seem 
most shocking also turn out to be factu- 
al. For example a shipment of rice from 
the United States to starving natives is 
stamped by Communist dockworker, 
“A gift from the people of Russia.” Al 
though this did not happen, a ship 
ment of American tractors was stencilled 
with a red hammer and sickle by dock 
workers before distribution. Russia got 
the credit for our foreign aid because 
of carelessness of our representatives, 
and because nobody could read the le 
cal papers well enough to know wha 
was going on. 

This arouses mixed emotions. Fits, 
indignation that we should send abroad 
foreign officers who are either fools 0 
political warhorses. Then the honest 
rage of the taxpayer who cannot afford 
one tractor, but helps to pay for trac 
tors to boost Russia. But worst of all is 
the misgiving about what we can 
lieve. So much of our information 
second-hand —this book, for instance 
How are we to be sure the authors att 
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giving us the whole picture, honest and 
acute observers though they may be. If 
they are not seeing the problem in true 
perspective, how can we know who is? 

Unfortunately I believe this book is 
tue to facts. Anybody who reads the 
papers remembers appointments of am- 
hassadors whose only claim to serve was 
their ability to pay their own way. Only 
recently, one such man, when inter- 
viewed by the press, revealed that he 
didn’t even know the exact location of 
the country or the name of the prime 
minister to whom he was being sent. 

On the other hand there are dedicated 
diplomats, sensitive to their trust, as 
exemplified by Gilbert MacWhite in 
The Ugly American. There are special- 
ists whose interest in their subjects 
transcends their interest in their own 
welfare. But according to Burdick and 
Lederer, these diplomatic angels are 
hamstrung, or should I say wing-strung, 
by their lack of political finesse, by red 
tape and by the shortsightedness of the 
State Department. 

Since The Ugly American has been 
srialized in a popular magazine, and 
isa book club choice, it will be widely 


sead. I hope it will also be widely dis- 


cussed, and that it will have some effect 
m our thinking citizens. Maybe storm 
signals will warn our political leaders 
to get out their umbrellas and to do 
sme serious thinking underneath them. 
Orca M. PETERson 


The Housebreaker of Shady Hill and 
Other Stories, by John Cheever. 
185 pp. Harper. $3. 


| abd Hix is a suburb—in the most 
pejorative sense of that term. And, 
a one of the characters in the title 
sory puts it, is “open to criticism by 
tity planners, adventurers, and_ lyric 
poets.” But Cheever is, contrary to New 
Yorker-oriented readers—or those who 
have read him in The New Yorker— 
not one of those social critics. There is 
aprofound sympathy, a deep sense that 
these are people and not cardboard cut- 
outs for the author to throw darts at. 
The portraits in Shady Hill are not 
etched in vitriol, as in “The Enormous 
Radio” for example. They have softened 
with time. Cheever seems almost to have 
mellowed. The gallery contains some 
stereotypes—or what look like stereo- 
ypes at first glance. There is the in- 
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John Cheever: Makes us see 


evitable aging cuckold (“Just Tell Me 
Who It Was”), Madison Avenue sad- 
ist (“The Five-forty-eight”) and the 
usual suburban near-psychos like the 
one in “The Country Husband.” 

Indeed, “The Country Husband” 
seems to concretize the whole theme. 
Full of unresolved anxieties, center of 
a home which continually disperses and 
eludes him, vaguely dissatisfied and sick 
with the modern sickness—nothing this 
man does seems to be exactly right. In- 
deed, at one point, he looks back almost 
with nostalgia to the war. Shady Hill, 
by tacit agreement, says that “there had 
been no past, no war—that there was no 
danger or trouble in the world.” 

After an impossible crush on his baby 
sitter and a moment of terrible Existen- 
tialist anguish after insulting a socially 
powerful dowager, he undergoes the 
shriving of psychoanalysis, takes up 
woodworking and sinks back into the 
somnolent horror that there is no horror. 

Almost a stereotype. But there is 
enough compassion in the development, 
enough humanizing in Cheever’s handl- 
ing of him, to take this character beyond 
the superficial trap of parody or mere 
satire. One of the terrible things in a 
society which expects rigid patterns of 
conformity, Cheever seems to be say- 
ing, is that we do not see the individual 
struggling for recognition under the im- 
press of the form. Cheever makes us see 
him. And in the almost tender handling 
he becomes more than a type, becomes 
human. 


Eucens McNamara 


Short Story 1, by Richard Yates, 
Gina Berriault, B. L. Barrett and 
Seymour Epstein. 304 pp. Scrib- 
ners. $3.95. 


HIS NEW and very welcome volume 

differs from both the conventional 
anthology and the story collection by an 
individual author. It continues a recent 
pattern inaugurated by a few publish- 
ing houses, that of combining several 
stories by a number of authors in a sin- 
gle book. This interesting concept 
avoids the “one shot effect” of the usual 
anthology, since four or five stories by 
an author can better show the range of 
his abilities and create a truer impres- 
sion of his talent. 

Unlike earlier books of this sort (New 
Direction’s Fifteen by Three and Farrar, 
Strauss and Cudahy’s Stories), the 
Scribner’s collection is intended to in- 
troduce writers who have not yet pub- 
lished a book. Some 228 authors sub- 
mitted almost 3,000 stories for considera- 
tion. From this group, four authors and 
twenty-one stories have been selected. 
Of the four, Yates, Berriault and Ep- 
stein have had their work published be- 
fore. The stories by B. L. Barrett rep- 
resent her first published fiction. 

The editors have chosen well. All 
four authors are accomplished crafts- 
men who relate their varied stories skill- 
fully and at times brilliantly. The brief 
biographical items in the introductory 
publisher’s note include each author’s 
basic concept of the short story form. 

Although contrasting styles and sub- 
ject matters were not a basis for selec- 
tion, the work of Miss Berriault and 
Miss Barrett turns out to be rather dif- 
ferent from that of the two male con- 
tributors. In this instance the ladies are 
not the gentler. They are more con- 
cerned with violence of body and spirit. 
The themes with which they deal— 
loneliness, terror, shock, indifference, 
callousness, hatred—make for a differ- 
ent kind of realism than that portrayed 
by their male counterparts. This is not 
meant to minimize in any way their 
considerable talent. Their work is pow- 
erful, mood-dominated and insightful, 
not depressing. ms 

Nor is this to say that Yates and Ep- 
stein lack perception or sensitivity. Their 
work is more openly realistic only in 
the sense that their themes are more 
routine. The edge of satire is often 
there but it is usually less cutting and, 
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at other times, the tones of their stor- 
ies are instead regretful. 

Again, this a most welcome volume. 
Scribners promises that it will be an 
annual publication. If this first collec- 
tion is representative of the quality of 
the stories to come, future issues may 
well become an event worth waiting for. 

Francis X. STEGGERT 


The Joyful Beggar, by Louis de 
Wohl. 315 pp. Lippincott. $3.95. 


- THE thirteenth, called the greatest 
of centuries, probably the most ap- 
pealing personality of all was Francis 
Bernardone who became Assisi’s Little 
Poor Man, and the saint whose romantic 
story still touches a world that scarcely 
remembers the controversies which 
made his way of life suspect in his own 
time. In this novel based on his life, 
Louis de Wohl tries to bring Francis to 
life on Francis’ own terms. But the trou- 
ble is that Francis has too much life 
for his biographers, and their attempts 
to depict him too often lead them to 
select only certain facets of his life for 
most thorough presentation and, all too 
often, it is Francis’ spirituality which 
fails to come across. De Wohl has made 
the same mistake. He has chosen the 
Count of Vandria as the link for much 
of the action and this too is unfortunate 
because, unlike some of De Wohl’s ear- 
lier biographical subjects, Francis scarce- 
ly needs an introduction and once the 
reader meets him, he is reluctant to 
lose sight of him even for a moment. 

The political intrigues of Francis’ time 
are highlighted here, and the changing 
theatres of war are presented, but some- 
times the effect is to make the narrative 
too episodic and choppy. Saint Clare of 
course plays a major role, but her rela- 
tionship to Francis is left rather vague. 
Seldom are the two presented on stage 
at the same time in this novel, and that 
seems like a missed opportunity. 

It is obvious that The Joyful Beggar 
recalls Saint Francis and one’s own im- 
pressions of him. But surely De Wohl 
had more ambitious objectives in mind; 
if so, he does not meet them. Nor does 
the novei attain any stature comparable 
to Jorgensen or even Jewett, on St. Fran- 
cis. But Francis himself breathes so 
much life into this book that it could 
not be dull—only disappointing. 

Peccy SuLiivan 
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Our Man in Havana, by Graham 
Greene. 247 pp. Viking. $3.50. 


ur Man in Havana marks Graham 

Greene’s seventh “entertainment,” 
and the first since The Ministry of Fear 
in 1941. That the book is entertaining, 
even funny, there is little doubt, but it 
is not an “entertainment” in the sense 
that the other books are. The earlier 
works were superior suspense thrillers, 
artful, exciting and in a curious way 
profoundly moving. Their value seemed 
to reside in Greene’s “double vision.” 
While he was spinning out a first rate 
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Graham Greene: Subversive activities 


story of intrigue and adventure in what 
might be called a classical mold, he was 
aware of the human dignity of his char- 
acters. Suddenly they would stand forth 
as real beings, demanding the reader’s 
understanding and sympathy. It is this 
quality that is missing from Our Man 
in Havana. Greene himself has little 
respect or even belief in old Wormold, 
his hero, and the suspense fails to come 
off because it seems clear that the author 
doesn’t care what happens to his char- 
acters. The book is more of an evening's 
diversion than an entertainment. 

Mr. Wormold is a middle-aged; inept 
representative of a vacuum-cleaner firm 
in Havana who is recruited by the Se- 


_cret Service to report on subversive ac- 


tivities. He accepts the post and the sal- 
ary only to aid his daughter Milly. 
That she should have a year of schooling 
in Switzerland is more important to 
Wormold than the fact that he must 
forge documents, stir up international 
hostilities, send innocents to their death 


and finally commit murder himself, Hy 
feels loyal to no country or ideal or per. 
son, save Milly whom he has raised 
since his wife ran off. Wormold ha 
seen to it that Milly attended Catholic 
schools—to say she received a Catholic 
education would be slander—but he seg 
her religion only as a disquieting breach 
in their relationship. 

Love stirs tepidly in his breast fo 
the secretary supplied by the Service, a 
kindred soul who declares, “I can’t be 
lieve in anything bigger than a home 
or vaguer than a human being.” 

In this book Greene has much the 
same attitude to his characters tha 
Evelyn Waugh exhibited in his early 
satires: the plot as well as veiled hints 
reveal that Greene has been re-reading 
Waugh, and in particular Decline and 
Fall. But satire mixed with suspense 
here makes a lumpy pudding. 

FaLton Evans 


This Is Adam, by Brainard Cheney, 
294 pp. McDowell, Obolensky, 
$3.95. 


7 1s Mr. Cheney’s third novel, and 


once again the setting of the story is 

the author’s own native Georgia. Basic 
ally, the book is centered on a real per 
son from the author’s own boyhood, but 
the fictional Adam is more symbolic 
than real. To this character is added a 
superabundance of “country” shrew¢- 
ness, an excess of untutored but keen 
native insight that is far in excess of a 
believable human. Adam never fails to 
stand above the intellects around him, 
and whatever problems the reader may 
encounter along the twisting plot, he 
may remain certain that Adam wil 
eventually set all conflict aright. 

The novel brings together a variety 
of themes and struggles. Adam Atwell 
a Negro tenant farmer on the estate 
the late Colonel Hightower, becomes 
the one dissenting voice in a scheme by 
a group of land buyers to defraud the 
Colonel’s widow of a tract of timber 
land. Adam, whose memory goes bath 
to the days when the land was first plot 
ted, disputes the ground lines a 
upon by buyers. In essence, he pits! 
word against that of the respected wil 
banker, Mr. Littleton. A plot to # 
Adam develops, but the plan fails ® 
cause of the bumbling of the hi 
killer. 
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Mrs. Hightower’s romance and possi- 
ble re-marriage to a former suitor forms 
the uncdercoating for the top plot of 
Adam’s black and white struggle for 
uth and honesty. There is still the 
theme of “growing up” exemplified by 
the widow’s young son, Marcus, who 
emerges as a “man” at the end of the 
hook. Adam’s demented wife and his 
mistress Babe, and also his drunken 
mother bolster the already too heavy 
conflict. 

Mr. Cheney did not take up the 
novel form until he was thirty-five, and 
his whole writing experience had been 
that of a journalist prior to his first nov- 
ed Lightwood. The style of This Is 
Adam shows an all too conscious pre- 
geupation with sentence structure; both 
the figurative language and the flow of 
words are dissonant and slightly pain- 
ful. The narrative evolution of the book 
is simply technique arrived at in a 
witers workshop. The author has a 
tchnician’s prowess without an artist’s 
ensitivity to the rhythm and beauty of 
the written word, nor does he convey 
that power of the word to enflame the 
rader's mind. This Is Adam is a well- 
fmed, competent novel written by a 
journalist. 

Dante J. CaHit 


Robinson, by Muriel Spark. 185 pp. 
Lippincott. $3.50. 


ECAUSE of the enthusiastic comments 
on Muriel Spark’s earlier novel Cas 
quoted on the jacket of this one) I ap- 
poached this book with some pleasur- 





Muriel Spark: On a barren island 
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able anticipation in spite of its jacket 
design of a rosary with an airplane as 
its crucifix, poised over a desert island. 
As might be expected, the story con- 
cerns three survivors of a commercial 
plane crash on a barren island. As 
might not be expected, there is no mir- 
acle connected with the rosary. 

The narrator January Marlow, is a 
personable widow, a Catholic convert; 
her fellow-survivors are an odd but 
charming young man from Gibraltar, 
and a boorish salesman of lucky charms, 
who turns out to be a blackmailer. Rob- 
inson is both the name of the island on 
which they crash on a flight to the 
Azores, and the name of their host who 
has taken up a hermit-like existence ap- 
parently for no other reason than his 
opposition to devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin. A nine-year-old boy, Robinson’s 
adopted son, is the island’s only other 
inhabitant. Contact with the mainland 
is made only at pomegranate harvest 
time, when a boatload of workers spend 
a few weeks on the island. 

Robinson does not enjoy his enforced 
companionship with his unexpected 
guests and disapproves equally of Jan- 
uary’s attempts to teach the child the 
rosary and the salesman’s lectures on 
the virtues of his lucky charms. One 
day Robinson disappears, leaving a 
bloody trail indicative of murder. Jan- 
uary and the two men exist uneasily in 
a state of mutual suspicion until one 
day shortly before the arrival of the 
pomegranate boat, Robinson re-appears. 

Whatever Muriel Spark is trying to 
say in Robinson does not emerge clear- 
ly. The book is both brief and rambling. 
One of her more entertaining digres- 
sions is on teaching a cat to play ping- 
pong. Certainly she says nothing sig- 
nificant about the rosary. Nor is the 
book a good action story, though it has 
the makings of one. And if it is intend- 
ed to be something on the order of Eve- 
lyn Waugh’s earlier works, it has not 
succeeded in achieving that note either. 

MarcueritE GALLAGHER 


The Empty Shrine, by William E. 
Barrett. 322 pp. Doubleday. 
$3.95. 


tT story of what happened in a 
village in the Province of Quebec 
after a young girl saw what some be- 
lieved to be a vision of the Blessed Vir- 
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«William Barrett: ‘Miracle factories’ 


gin is possibly William Barrett’s best 
novel to date. In the past Mr. Barrett 
has exhibited a taste for the sensational 
in his plots (a soldier-of-fortunate dis- 
guised as a priest falling in love with 
a nurse; a mother hurling her baby 
against a wall, etc.). This time he has 
foregone such embellishments and de- 
velops his story along the lines indicat- 
ed by the characters in it. 

All of which, unfortunately, is not 
to say that the novel is not without 
faults. Two weak spots in the construc- 
tion of the plot seriously undermine 
what might otherwise have been a good 
novel. Mr. Barrett has divided his plot 
into two parts: the first is concerned 
with the apparent vision and the days 
immediately following it, and the sec- 
ond part occurs years later and is con- 
cerned with a few months in the life 
of the young woman who, as a child, 
saw the vision. It is at the start of this 
second section that the author intro- 
duces Keller Barkley, “the unbeliever,” 
U.S. newspaperman who is writing a 
book to “tell the truth about these mir- 
acle factories and about the wonder 
kids who see visions, the ones who ad- 
mitted that they were liars and the ones 
who didn’t.” Mr. Barkley, ripe for the 
comeuppance which he so justly de- 
serves and will obviously get, is flaw 
number one in the novel. He is a 
character so contrived that he com- 
pletely shatters the sense of reality 
which the author has thus far built. 
Flaw number two is the manner in 
which the comeuppance is delivered in 
the last few pages. Not even the most 
willing and compliant reader will be 
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able to suspend his disbelief under the 
strain of this later-day version of an 
O. Henry-ending. 

The first half of Mr. Barrett’s novel 
is good; it is too bad the second half 
completely obliterates the readers mem- 
ory of it. 

Paut K. Cuneo — 


Gazella, by Stuart Cloete. 275 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 


2 gpeers the hypnotic effect of the 
author’s facile style, despite the 
vivid contrast of the savage jungle of 
Dark Africa as background for the in- 
anities of the ultra-civilized characters, 
this novel suddenly degenerates into an 
absurd adventure of the comic-book va- 
riety. It does not stop being mildly en- 
tertaining; it merely ceases to be credi- 
ble, thereby removing itself from the 
world of serious writing into the half- 
world of Tarzan and Tom Swift and 
Superman. 

It is the story of an elephant hunt— 
for Chimboro, the legendary “ghost 
elephant.” Douglas Frazer (“native hab- 
itat . . . the Stork Club”) is oddly 
enough, in Africa “seeking an answer 
to a marriage gone stale”; he meets Gil- 
berto Mackinsen, a half-German, half- 
Portugese cynic skilled in hunting wild 
game and women. The dancer Gazella 
is Maria Theresa, Mackinsen’s mistress, 
whom he obligingly passes along to Fra- 
zer, since he has already imported one 
Henriette to take Maria Theresa’s place. 
They become a companionable little 
foursome until Maria Theresa, for rea- 
sons of her own, goads Mackinsen into 
arranging the hunting party to root out 
Chimboro (for whom Mackinsen nour- 
ishes an obsessive hate) and kill him. 

If this were all, it would be merely 
a rather mediocre and decadent modern 
novel. It is at this point, however, that 
Maria Theresa is revealed, in a carved- 
face mask, python skins, and full body 
made of zebra stripes, as “Snake in the 
Grass” — granddaughter of an African 
king and a witch doctor in her own 
right. Using a combination of methods 
—superstition and science—she arranges 
circumstances so that Mackinsen will be 
killed, to revenge herself on him for 
causing her brother’s death years ago. 
Meanwhile, back in the jungle—Chim- 
boro waits. 

Mr. Cloete is, in spite of this foolish- 
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Jack Kerouac: Jungle, American style 


ness, a fluent writer, one skillful at pro- 
ducing powerful sensual effects: he con- 
jures up scents and smells, sounds and 
silences, colors and darkness, with a 
smooth artistry which draws the reader 
into sensual participation in his story. 
The story line moves along at a com- 
fortable pace, quickly enough to con- 
tinue suspense, but pausing occasionally 
to allow the characters to air their moldy 
philosophy on marriage, Christianity, 
women and civilization in general. 
(They’re against them.) In consequence 
of this, however, the novel is too juve- 
nile for adults, and too sophisticated 
(and boring) for youngsters. 
VirciniA JULIER 


Stuart Cloete: Jungle, African style 


The Dharma Bums, by Jack Ke. 
rouac. 244 pp. Viking. $3.95, 


ere for its gaudy delineation of 
the sloth that characterizes _ the 
“beats,” The Dharma Bums has little to 
recommend it. Ostensibly it is the story 
of Ray Smith, poet, tramp and self. 
appointed Aeneas who wearies himself 
through all the banalities of modern u- 
ban civilization in search of the True 
Meaning of the universe. He meets up 
with Japhy Ryder, who happens to be 
a Zen Buddhist by profession and a 
mountain-climber by avocation. Japhy 
helps Ray to discover peace and seren- 
ity high in the Sierra Nevadas. The 
book ends with Ray—now alone since 
Japhy has gone off to enter a Buddhist 
monastery in Japan—declaring beside a 
mountain lake: “I have fallen in love 
with you, God. Take care of us all, one 
way or another.” And he thinks with 
disgust of going down to join again “all 
that humanity of bars and burlesque 
shows and gritty love, all upside down 
in the void.” 

Ray has indeed made a discovery that 
is nothing new in the history of man- 
kind. Petrarch, Thoreau, and Merton 
have made the same discovery, and it 
is a worthy one—capable of even the 
highest poetic interpretation. But he 
has found it out at the expense of hay- 
ing accepted a lie about civilization that 
has been fabricated by heady intellectu- 
als too lazy and too undisciplined to dis 
cover that not all the by-products of 
civilization are evil. 

Actually, however, The Dharma 
Bums is a superficial conglomeration of 
attitudinizing, sex orgies, enthusiasms, 
vulgarities and pseudo-scholarly clap 
trap, all put together in a sort of pic 
aresque plot that gives the last page an 
at least unoffensive deus ex machina 
function. 

Daniet T. Mrrcuet 


Lolita, by Vladimir Nabokov. 319 
pp. Putnam. $5. 


ERE Is a best-seller that, this review 

er would be willing to guess; is 
not being read from cover to cover by 
many of the people who buy it. The 
facet of the book that has inspired 
many enthusiastic reviews Cits elegant 
writing) is certainly not the facet that 
has inspired the volume of its sales. The 
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yithor himself admits, in a curious ap- 
pendix called “On a Book Entitled Lo- 
iia,” that advance readers of the book 
‘expected the rising succession of erotic 
genes; When these stopped, the read- 
as stopped, too, and felt bored and let 
down.” 

Briefly the novel tells in the first per- 
gn the story of a man’s perverted de- 
sre for young girls about eleven or 
twelve years of age. To be near the 
most desirable of all nymphets Cas he 
refers to these girls) he marries a widow, 
the mother of this Lolita. The mother 
is conveniently killed, leaving him to 
debauch his step-daughter who is a 
little monster capable of matching him 
debauch for debauch. 

There are at least two things to say 
about the book. First, as Orville Pres- 
cott has pointed out in the New York 
Times, the central figure of the book is 
insane. Since he has no rational con- 
ttol over himself, he is not a subject 
for a work of art, in which the free 
choice of human beings is an essential 
part. Second, even though nothing that 
concerns humanity can be ruled out as 
a subject for true art, still there is a 
matter of proportion and _ perspective. 
0 devote every one of 300 pages to 
uch a subject, and to use the skill of 
avery able writer to present such a per- 
vert as an appealing figure, admitting his 
light eccentricity, is certainly not with- 
in the province of a work of art. 

If for these two reasons the book can- 
not be classified as a work of art, the 
oly thing left to it is classification as 
wmething decadent, degrading and evil, 
whether the author intended it as that 
or not. 

Paut K. Cunso 


Child of Our Time, by Michel del 
Castillo. Translated by Peter 
Green. 281 pp. Knopf. $3.75. 


ICHEL DEL CastTILLo, who is the 

Tanguy of this story, was born in 
Madrid on August 3, 1933. His father 
was French and his mother a Spanish 
purnalist who “loved Humanity, Fra- 
temity, Liberty, all the capital letters; 
she couldn’t be over-bothered with mere 
people around her.” Forced to flee 
fanco Spain and denounced to the 
uthorities by Tanguy’s father, mother 
ind young son were interned as politi- 
tal refugees in a concentration camp. 


Dec, 1958- Jan., 1959 


Everywhere Tanguy is taken for a Jew 
and mistreated accordingly. All the cru- 
elty and sadism is beyond the boy’s un- 
derstanding—only his father’s cowardice 
in betraying them affords him any in- 
sight into adult perversity. With the 
coming of the Nazis, Tanguy, separat- 
ed from his mother, is taken to Ger- 
many where he spends the rest of the 
war. 

Back in Spain at the end of the war, 
Tanguy tries to locate some relatives but 
instead lands in an orphans’ and de- 
linquents’ home where the religious 
Brothers in charge of the institution give 
Tanguy a few more lessons in cruelty, 





Michel del Castillo: Jungle, European style 


only this time it is practiced in the name 
of God. 

Bewildered and disgusted, Tanguy 
and a pal escape. A relative sends Tan- 
guy to a Jesuit college at Ubeda, in An- 
dalusia. Intellectual studies, the cam- 
araderie of his classmates and the friend- 
ly direction of the Jesuit Father Pardo 
impel Tanguy to excellence in scholastic 
achievement and a breakdown in health. 

After his days at Ubeda, Tanguy 
goes north in search of his parents and 
works briefly in a cement factory in San 
Sebastian. He does locate his father, 
who has remarried but is basically un- 
changed in his class-bound concept of 
society. His mother hasn’t changed, 
either. She is still strong for the human 
values in the abstract but real people 
are something else again. And so we 


leave Tanguy seeking a new and pur- 
poseful life, yet full of misgivings about 
where to find it. 

This book is essentially the story Cin 
diary-like form) of the author himself. 
It reiterates the barbarities that our 
world has come to take for granted, and 
epitomizes the homeless, bewildered 
fugitives of Europe as seen through the 
eyes of a child. It will never be a great 
classic, but at least it does not condone 
nor add to the “evil that men do.” 

Joun J. LENNON 


Victorine, by Frances Parkinson 
Keyes. 380 pp. Messner. $4.50. 


NFORTUNATELY this book will prob- 

ably follow the precedent set by 
Frances Parkinson Keyes’ previous suc- 
cesses. It has all the ingredients that 
attract her romance-reading public, with 
a murder mystery thrown in to give the 
boy-meets-girl, boy-loves-girl a little com- 
plication before boy-gets-girl. 

The novel’s setting is Southwest 
Louisiana in the rice growing area. 
Brent Winslow, hero of Blue Camellia 
stages a come-back to introduce his 
slightly less admirable grandson, Pros- 
per Villac, the hero of the book, and to 
reign as rice king with Prosper’s vain, 
silly, selfish little sister as queen. There 
are constant flash-backs to Brent’s daugh- 
ter Lavinia’s star-crossed love affair. In 
fact, there are a good many flash-backs. 

Crescent Carnival furnishes a plot re- 
peat too as Victorine becomes engaged 
to Prosper, the boy of Mrs. Keyes’ 
choice, while he is involved in the in- 
vestigation of the murder of a little 
cajun accordian player to whom he had 
given gold slippers and from whom he 
had received favors two nights before. 
Victorine calls him up, and in an impas- 
sioned declaration of love, which the 
author assures us moves even the gruff 
policeman, she announces, “I don’t care 
what people think you’ve done, I love 
you. I don’t care what you have really 
done, I love you.” 

After that all would seem to be sim- 
ple for Prosper, but he realizes that 
while his future father-in-law “wonkl 
have taken for granted a certain num- 
ber of indiscretions, would have con- 
doned a few definite lapses” the present 
situation is a little too involved for the 
casual approach. Prosper’s mother, La- 
vinia, however, reads his mind, knows 
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he is about to destroy his future and 
warns him, “Don’t tell her you know 
you're not good enough for her. Don’t 
tell her she ought to put you out of her 
mind at least until your name is cleared.” 

Prosper realizes this advice is good, 
an investment at least, and continues 
plans for the wedding simultaneously 
with the littke wanton’s burial in his 
cajun uncle’s private cemetery, and with 
the interrogation of the murder sus- 
pects. Everything works out all right, 
though, for the real murderer finally re 
veals herself to the characters in the 
novel, although she had handed the 
reader a life-sized clue on page eighty- 
five when she showed herself insanely 
jealous of any girl who attracted Pros- 
per’s attention. She was his secretary, 
and frustrated besides, so what could 
you expect? But since she is psycho- 
pathic she can’t be blamed, only taken 
away; Prosper and Victorine are mar- 
ried, and apparently. will live happily 
ever after. 

There are other characters, all of 
them of the same two dimensional 
Graustark quality—all beautiful, of good 
family, with plenty of money, and a 
just perceptible, but justifiable snobbery. 
The descriptions of the old Louisiana 
homes are authentic as a curator’s lec- 
ture, and just as exciting. The cajun 
speech rhythms with the use of the re- 
flexive pronoun, the double adjective, 
the French word order have been caught 
and transcribed with accuracy. 

As usual with Mrs. Keyes’ novels 
this one has a foreward “for readers 
only; reviewers please skip,” and an epi- 
logue in which she shows she has be- 
come too fond of the characters she has 
created to say goodbye. This reviewer 
felt no such reluctance. 


Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. 


The Burning Man, by Stephen Long- 
street. 428 pp. Random House. 
$4.95. 


HE LATEST work of playwright, nov: 
Tlie and artist Stephen Longstreet 
is a “fictionalized biography” of Pablo 
Picasso. The novel follows the general 
outline of the painter’s life, enlivened 
by the author's own memories. (appar- 
ently) of his art-school days in Paris. 

The “burning man” is Julio Navarro, 
who ardently desires to startle the world 
with new art forms. Born in a small 
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Spanish town in the 1880's, the boy in- 
herits his artistic talent from his father 
and his ambition from his mother; he 
studies (but not for long) in the tra- 
ditional art academies of Barcelona and 
Madrid. During this period his paint- 
ings are mainly of bullfights and, in- 
fluenced by Fiona, his first grande pas- 
sion, of gypsies. The fire of this love 
burns low and Fiona leaves him, where- 
upon Julio sets out for Paris. 

The first years in France find Julio 
striving to forget Fiona and trying to 
save his friend, Luis Nava, from a tra- 
gic love affair. Luis commits suicide and 
Julio, deeply saddened, begins the “blue 
period” of his paintings Gmainly gaunt 
women, starving children and sad-faced 
clowns). The gloom is lightened by 
the appearance of Sheila Aubray, 
known as “La Belle” for her great beau- 
ty. Together they survive the rigors of 
a severe winter in a freezing studio. 
Julio’s fortunes improve slightly with 
the arrival of spring and Leo and Ger- 
trude Stein, who purchase several of 
his works. Sheila’s love for Julio wanes 
as his fame increases. They part, and 
the “rose period” also ends. 

Sheila is succeeded by Leah, but the 
latter does not survive the winter Cin 
Julio’s same freezing studio), and once 
more only art remains for Julio. His for- 
tunes finally begin to keep pace with his 
reputation as a surrealist painter, and 
his marriage to a Finnish aristocrat, Na- 
talia, takes place. They have one son 
Cof whom no further mention is made), 
but the marriage eventually ends in di- 
vorce, and again Julio is left alone, not 
even wanting to paint. The Spanish 
Civil War provides the necessary stim- 
ulus for Julio to paint again. His old 
dream of creating is re-awakened, and 
now he has “no time to sit alone and 
wait for the final blow on the head .. . 
for only the not completely achieved is 
oy 

Mr. Longstreet’s style is better suited 
to a movie scenario than to a novel, and 
many paragraphs read more like stage 
directions than fiction. The characters 
do not develop—most of them just fade 
away. Julio, in particular, develops only 
slightly as an artist, never as a person. 
The background of modern art and art- 
ists is interesting, but shallow. The 
book’s theme of young genuis, starving 
Bohemians, nothing-free-but-love, adds 
nothing to the genius of Picasso. 

Genevieve H. LENNON 


The Best American Short Stories, 
1958, edited by Martha Foley 
and David Burnett. 359 pp 
Houghton Mifflin. $4. 


” Is WITH good reason that The Begs 
American Short Stories series has 
been called one of the few indispensable 
volumes for the reader interested in the 
progress of our national fiction. Filled 
as it is with excellent writing, the 1958 
edition of this familiar series does noth- 
ing to belie such a claim. 

Miss Foley and her new co-editor 
have assembled twenty-one stories they 
consider among the very best published 
in magazine form during 1957. They 
have reviewed most of the sources of 
supply but, as usual, the majority of 
their stories have been drawn from the 
remaining “little” magazines and the 
“fashion” press. Even so, fourteen dif- 
ferent sources are represented. 

The scope and variety of this annual 
anthology are unexcelled. Any partial 
cataloging of the current issue should 
include “The Waiting” (the James Agee 
story later incorporated into his Pulitzer 
Prize novel, A Death in the Family); 
“The Banquet of Crow” (Dorothy Park 
er in her familiar vein); “Hunters 
Home” (another bayou episode by Shir 
ley Ann Grau); “Somewhere out of No- 
where” (a fine first published story by 
Jean McCord); “The Day It Rained 
Forever” (Ray Bradbury at his atmos- 
pheric best); “Ben” (Pati Hill’s por 
trait of the expatriate G.I.); “As I Was 
Going up the Stairs” (Alfred Chester's 
nightmarish story of a youth in a trau 
matic shock); “The Picture Wouldn't 
Fit in the Stove” (a George Bradshaw 
story as light as its title); “A Reasor 
able Facsimile” (Jean Stafford can’t be 
summarized); and “Big, Black, Good 
Man” (Richard Wright’s off-beat study 
of the eccentricity of prejudice). 

There are still others whose stories 
deserve mention—Paul Bowles, Flar 
nery O’Connor and, very notably, Rich 
ard Thurman. The failures (James Bald: 
win, Anthony Ostroff and Harvey Swe 
dos) are few and even they are inter 
esting. 

Rather unusually, there are few recur 
ring themes among the stories. The most 
apparent—the sudden, unexpectednes 
of violence—is found in the work o 
Howard Nemerov, Flannery O’Connot 
and Robie Macauley. 


Francis X. S1rEGGERT 
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Execution, by Colin McDougall. 228 
pp. St. Martin’s Press. $3.50. 


company of Canadian soldiers par- 
A ticipate in the invasion of Sicily. 
They are described as fighting their way 
up the boot of Italy to Rome and be- 
yond. Some men and officers of this 
company are used as a microcosm of 
the whole invasion force. Other char- 
acters are the chaplain, an extraneous 
colonel or two, the Brigadier who com- 
mands the troops and a few Italians 
thrown in, perhaps, for local color or 
variety. 

The first episode that introduces the 
problem of execution concerns two de- 
serters from the Italian army who have 
attached themselves to the company. 
They are shot by order of the Brigadier 
lest they prove to be snipers. Every- 
one who knows them is sure that these 
men are innocent; they only want to 
go home. But the general rule must be 
enforced for the sake of the common 
good. The general experience has cre- 
ated the general rule and exceptions 
cannot be allowed. Thus the theme of 
this book is really the injustice that is 
done in the name of society. 

Other incidents present other char- 
acters involved with the same moral di- 
lemma whose only solution, in this book, 
is acquiescence. The denouement of 
the book is the acquiescence of the vic- 
tim to his own execution so that the hero 
can say: “I don’t know why... But I 
feel all right now. And yet, I thought— 
I believed—when the execution was over 
everything would be over—” And why 
does the hero feel all right? The chap- 
lain gives the answer. “Because Jonsey 
wanted it that way.” 

It is a truism to say that in a mutable 
world man is necessarily involved in 
evil and even the best intended rule 
sometimes will have evil effects. War 
necessarily accents this problem. Para- 
doxically it also seems to reverse the 
process. 

Unfortunately, Mr. McDougall does 
not have the equipment to exploit the 
dramatic moral and psychological possi- 
bilities inherent in such a paradox. Nor 
are his characters so clearly conceived 
a to be distinguishable-from each other. 
In addition, his scenes rarely present 
what they claim to present: And finally, 
his language is usually inappropriate and 
not seldom inadequate. 

Jonn C. TERMEULEN 


Dec, 1958: Jan., 1959 


By DAN TUCKER 


Fiction 


Bookshe 


[SLANDIA, Austin Tappan Wright's 

ultra-real fantasy about an imaginary 
continent, has been republished (Rine- 
hart, $5.95), complete with maps, an 
outline of Islandia’s history and geogra- 
phy, and an offer of $1,000 reward for 
a lost manuscript with. even more de- 
tailed information. This preoccupation 
with what might seem mere foolery is 
a measure of Wright's success in creat- 
ing a believable dream world. His coun- 
try does cast a spell. 

Islandia first appeared in 1942, eleven 
years after Wright's death. It was the 
wrong time for a leisurely fantasy whose 
picture of America is none too flatter- 
ing. Its audience then was limited, but 
devoted enough to make the book a 
near-classic. 

This is a continent of a novel, to be 
explored rather than read—1,013 pages 
of immaculate, slow-moving, perceptive 
prose. Islandia is a country in the South- 
ern Hemisphere’s temperate zone. Its 
inhabitants, an ancient white race, are 
cultured pagans, independent and mis- 
trustful of foreigners, ruled (but lightly 
ruled) by tradition and natural law. 
John Lang, a young, Harvard-educated 
American, is sent there as consul; it is 
his task to open up the country for 
commercial exploitation. As Lang comes 
under the spell of Islandia, he grows 
disillusioned with his job and with the 
hectic too-muchness of Western civil- 
ization; after a last trip home he re- 
turns to become an Islandian. 

Wright’s story is almost entirely one 
of personal relationships—in particular 
Lang’s Islandian love affairs, which are 
described frankly but quite beautifully. 
(The book was certainly written long 
ago! Lang is continually, deliciously em- 
barrassed by Islandian women’s bare 
legs. ) 

This is “escape” literature at its peak 
—a monument to the all-too-human de- 
sire for a strong and simple land, with- 





out grinding routine, without social 
front, and above all without God. The 
cultured agnostic’s yearning for good- 
ness without God is deep and poignant. 
Wright has come as close as anyone 
could to making the thing seem possi- 
ble. 

Robert Carson’s LOVE AFFAIR 
CHenry Holt, $4.95) forms a kind of 
horrid complement to Wright’s book; 
it examines a whole nation’s dream 
world, Hollywood. The exploration is 
funny and revolting, in roughly equal 
parts. 

Love Affair is the story of Kit Mc- 
Claren, the one-in-a-million film-struck 
actor who becomes a top star. In Car- 
son’s crowded cast there is hardly a 
person who is not despicable. McClaren 
is totally phony; his first wife, Deane, 
is a sharp press agent who never ut- 
ters a sentence without an obscenity; 
his second, a glamor actress, is a spoiled 
and brainless limpet; and the toadying 
mobs who surround them are simply 
human junk. The normal speech of this 
tribe is like that heard in high-school 
locker rooms, and morally they are on a 
level with a pack of stray dogs. 

If Carson had tried to show his Hol- 
lywoodians as amusing or significant 
people, or had written a “sensational ex- 
pose,” his book would have been un- 
speakable. Instead it reads like a satiri- 
cal but quite factual report. Although 
far too long for its plot, the book may 
have considerable value as a sociological 
study—a report on the effects of giving 
moral imbeciles fantastic amounts of 
money, and keeping them in close con- 
tact with each other. The result cor- 
responds pretty closely to some theolo- 
gians’ ideas of hell. 


Fo INSIGHT, craftsmanship and sus- 
tained brilliance, there’ probably 
won't be a finer novel published this 
year than Nadine Gordimers A 
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WORLD OF STRANGERS (Simon & 
Schuster, $3.95.) Miss Gordimer’s 
fourth novel views the tense, divided 
world of South Africa through the eyes 
of Tobias Hood, 26-year old member of 
a London publishing family. Hood is a 
weary rebel against his family’s banner- 
waving liberalism; he is tired of “causes,” 
and can explore Johannesburg’s black, 
and white worlds objectively. The sym- 
bols of his double life are his brilliant 
native friend, Steven Sitole, and Cecil 
Rowe, a divorcee who typifies the 
wealthy and bored English society. 

In bare outline Miss Gordimer’s 
story is a tragedy, but her novel is not 
quite that; her people are too real, they 
understand and accept themselves too 
well, to be pitied as mere puppets of 
fate. Miss Gordimer’s vision is always 
sharply focused several inches below 
the surface. There is hardly a para- 
graph in this book that does not con- 
tain a startling and satisfying flash of 
perception. It should not be missed. 

There is one art in which no one can 
approach an Irish writer. That is in- 
sulting the Irish! Honor Tracy has up- 
held the national supremacy in this 
field with THE PROSPECTS ARE 
PLEASANT (Random House, $3.50), 

Miss Tracy’s protagonist is young 
Thomas O'Driscoll, than whom a truer- 
hearted or fatter-headed patriot never 
lived. O'Driscoll is delegated by the 
Bombardier, a figure of intense romance 
and mystery, to steal an abstract paint- 
ing from a London museum (by a par- 
ticularly wild stretch of Gaelic logic, 
the picture belongs to Ireland). O’Dris- 
coll fumbles the job—nothing works for 
O’Driscoll—but he becomes a national 
hero anyway when an obliging Eng- 
lish playboy steals it for him. From 
here on the plot defies description, un- 
less you can imagine an Irish Wode- 
house. 

All Miss Tracy’s Gaels live in that 
pleasantly foggy climate where every- 
thing — meaning everything — can be 
blamed on England, and where such a 
foreign concept as “Irish blundering” 
is simply a contradiction in terms. This 
is not character assassination—it’s char- 
acter genocide. It is also wildly funny. 
You may never forgive Miss Tracy for 
this book, but read it anyway. 

William Sansom’s THE CAUTIOUS 
HEART (CReynal, $3.50) offers -glitter- 
ing literary virtuosity on a slight theme. 


(There is an odd congruity between 
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style and subject here—Sansom’s hero 
is a pianist in a London cocktail 
lounge.) The hero—he is never named 
—falls painfully in love with a customer 
and finds himself in an exasperating 
sort of triangle. The girl, Marie, is not 
exactly in love with Colin, the rival; 
Colin is a charming and completely 
worthless sponge whose only claim on 
her consists of helplessness, phony brav- 
ado and a sparkling smile. Everyone, it 
appears, has to protect Colin from the 
world, even our hero. Bitterly unwilling, 
he does, even to the extent of saving 
Colin’s life—and thereby attaching him 
more unshakably than ever. None of 
Sansom’s people is in the least admir- 
able, and they have no claim on our 
attention except that they are people. 


pe Penrod Schofeld getting 
mixed up with Sadie Thompson, and 
you will have some idea of the dis- 
quieting effect of Douglas Angus’s book 
THE LIONS FED THE TIGERS 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.00). It is about 
a Canadian boy named Ian McAleenan 
and his gang of chums, and Mr. Angus 
is dead set on making us chuckle fond- 
ly over them. After a series of Reg’lar 
Fellers escapades, however, he puts Ian 
in a red-hot seduction scene worthy of 
Kathleen Winsor. Well, I’m just not 
going to worry about it any more. 
Like Angus, Nathaniel Benchley has 
chosen a theme long recognized as heart- 
warming, but in an unassuming way 
Benchley does a great deal more with 
it. ONE TO GROW ON (McGraw- 
Hill, $3.95), concerns the dwellers in 
a New York apartment house—a hen- 



































From jacket of “One To Grow On” 
New York apartment dwellers 





pecked accountant, an effeminate jp. 
terior decorator, a character actress, , 
veteran newspaperman—who for year 
have been unaware of each other's ex. 
istence. Then Anne Waters, first floo; 
front, finds herself in a jam. Her fiance 
has skipped out, leaving her pregnant, 
Sympathy breaks down the barriers 
Anne’s baby becomes a kind of com. 
munity project, and by the time it ar 
rives the sophisticated neighbors are 
close friends. Mr. Benchley writes a 
though he didn’t really expect anyone 
to like his book, but he has furnished 
some very agreeable and adult reading 
for all that. 

For the least tempting opening lines 
of any novel this year, | hereby submit 
the following: “I am a village. I have 
just under two thousand inhabitants, 
and I am nearly two thousand years old, 
My name is Salses.” 

This fourth-grade composition ap 
proach is carried throughout Arthu 
Conte’s I AM A VILLAGE (Crown, 
$3), the self-portrait of a town in the 
French Pyrenees. The going isn’t 3 
sticky as the sample indicates, because 
Conte is a capable writer, and some of 
his 1958 rustics are funny and touch 
ing. Frances Frenaye’s translation is 3 
considerable asset, too. The all-seeing 
village is very French in its comments- 
ultra-patriotic, broadminded about mor 
al questions, and quite convinced that 
the Gallic horror of being committed to 
anything definite is really just cold 
logic. 

Imagine Mister Roberts without hw- 
mor, or The Caine Mutiny without 3 
plot. What is left—and it won’t be much 
—will resemble Bentz Plagemann' 
THE STEEL COCOON (Viking, 
$3.75), a gray, depressing report on the 
life of a pharmacist’s mate in the wat 
time Navy. Tyler Williams, now a col 
lege instructor, recalls his training cruise 
aboard the destroyer U.S.S. Ajax, with 
an alcoholic Regular Navy chief and 
a more or less moronic crew. With what 
appears to be a glum sense of duty, 
Plagemann details their squabbles, se 
diversions, and bouts with booze and 
venereal disease. 

Plagemann is one of those writets 
often called “courageous,” who spell 
out the obscenities commonly used bi 
men in the service. He sometimes get 
as many as three dirty words into a sit 
gle sentence, which I guess makes him 
practically heroic. 
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ECENTLY the Great Books Founda- 

tion bestowed a belated accolade on 
one of the great classics of the West 
when it added the Fioretti, a collection 
of anecdotes about St. Francis of Assisi, 
to its book and discussion program. In 
gite of the fact that the text was in- 
complete, and in places garbled, The 
Little Flowers of St. Francis has long 
been a classic in English. Now with 
Raphael Brown’s entirely new trans- 
lation, The Little Flowers of St. Francis 
(in hardcover, Hanover House, $3.95, 
and in paper, Image Books, $0.95) ap- 
pears for the first time in modern, non- 
Victorian English. 

To demonstrate the difference in 
translations, let us look at a popular 
Victorian version first, and then at Mr. 
Brown’s rendering of the same passage: 

A youth of very noble birth and gently 
nurtured entered the Order of St. Francis: 
and after some days, at the instigation of 
the devil, began to hold the habit he wore 
in some abomination that it seemed to him 
of the vilest sackcloth. The sleeves thereof 
he held in horror; he hated the cowl, and 
the length and coarseness thereof seemed 
to him an intolerable burden. And his dis- 
like of the Order increasing also, he finally 
determined to quit the habit and return to 

* the world. 

A very delicate young man of noble birth 
entered the Order of St. Francis. A few 
days after he took the habit, through the 
instigation of the devil, he began to hate 
the habit he was wearing so much that he 
felt as though he was wearing a very coarse 
sack. The sleeves got on his nerves, he dis- 
liked the cowl, and the length and rough- 
ness of the habit seemed an unbearable bur- 
den to him. And so it happened that as his 
distaste for the Order increased, he firmly 
resolved to throw the habit away and re- 
turn to the world. 


In Mr. Brown’s rendering, the para- 
graph immediately above is the first of 
the eleven into which he divides Chap- 
ter 20 of the book. In the older transla- 
tion the entire chapter is given as one 
paragraph. For the paragraphing device 
ilone the contemporary reader will 
thank Mr. Brown, for there is no dis- 
guising the fact that readers today balk 
at the page-length paragraph, to say 
nothing of a paragraph chapter-long. 

It is instructive to examine some of 
the other changes made in the new 
tendering. Does “delicate” really con- 
vey the idea of “gently nurtured”? Per- 
haps Mr. Brown believes (and perhaps 
he is right) that today’s reader would 
not be able to know, without some brow- 
furrowing, precisely what is meant by 
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Then there is the phrase (and | think 
a vile one, but let that pass) “got on his 
nerves.” Perhaps the earlier “held in 
horror” might be taken literally, but 
there must be some middle way. Speak- 
ing of the literal, the young man prob- 
ably did not intend to throw the habit 
away, merely to take it off! And to be 
thoroughly nasty and grammarian-like, 
should it not be “as though he were 
wearing” in the second sentence? Also, 
the “through the instigation” phrase 
squints horribly. Since it is followed by 
a comma, it could modify the verb 
“took” as well as the intended “began.” 

The episode of the noble young man, 
by the way, ends happily. He has a 
vision in which both St. Francis and 
St. Anthony appear. Thenceforth, says 
the earlier translation, “he desired the 
bitterness of penitence and the coarse- 
ness of the habit, and ended his life in 
the Order in great sanctity.” In Mr. 
Brown’s translation: “And thus convert- 
ed into a better man, he lived a very 
holy life and died in the Order.” 

One significant point about the pres- 
ent text should be mentioned. It is the 
most authoritative, best annotated and 
most scholarly we have ever had in 
English. Since Mr. Brown, who is a 
Franciscan Tertiary by the way, has 
used a Latin original which adds twen- 
ty chapters to the previous Italian text, 
this is the indispensable edition from 
now on. 


oo of translators and _transla- 
tions, we have three books current 
from one of the greatest translators of 
our time, the late Monsignor Knox. 
Not one of the three is a translation, but 
each shows the author’s clarity of style 
and his inimitable wit. Together they 
show the Monsignor’s great versatility, 
for one is a book of sermons (Retreat 


for Priests, Sheed & Ward, $3), another 





a murder mystery (The Body in the Silo, 
Macmillan, $3.25), and the third a col- 
lection of literary essays (Literary Dis- 
tractions, Sheed & Ward, $3.50). The 
first two are reprints—the murder mys- 
tery was originally entitled Settled Out 
of Court—and the last book is newly 
collected from previously published mag- 
azine pieces. In all three books we find 
the high civilization of a truly cultivat- 
ed man whether he is engaged in prob- 
ing the problems of the priestly and 
religious life, telling a tall and intricate 
yarn, or assaying literary reputations. 
A lucidity the equal of Monsignor 
Knox’s can be seen in Catholicism, by 
Henri De Lubac, S.J. (Sheed & Ward, 
$4), first published in 1950, and now 
reissued. Subtitled “A Study of Dogma 
in Relation to the Corporate Destiny of 
Mankind,” this is a luminous and subtle 
study of the social nature of the Church 
and the spiritual life. A new anthology 
by Ralph L. Woods, The Catholic Con- 
cept of Love and Marriage (Lippincott, 
$3.95), is, despite the cumbersome title, 
one of the most attractive anthologies 
of Catholic writing to come along in 
some time. One of the attractive selec- 
tions is a short passage in which the 
late Pope Pius XII discusses, with the 
narrative care of a creative writer, the 
situation which occurs when the tired 
husband comes home and ignores the 
festive meal his wife has lovingly pre- 
pared. Many of the selections are brief 
excerpts, but two of the best of them 
are given in full: Joe Breig on the fath- 
er of the family as patriarch—one of the 
best things he ever wrote—and Ed Wil- 
lock’s “A Catholic Approach to Dating.” 
And back in print, in its third edition, 
is the indispensable volume edited by 
Donald Attwater, A Catholic Dictionary 
(Macmillan, $5.95) formerly “The Cath- 
olic Encyclopaedic Dictionary.” 
Cardinal Newman’s lectures in Dub- 
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lin on the teaching function of a uni- 
versity belong to religion and to litera- 
ture alike. Second in effect on thought 
and in literary stature only to the Apol- 
ogia Pro Vita Sua, the lectures have un- 
dergone many editions—and several ti- 
tle changes. Freshly available is an 
Everyman Paperback edition (Dutton, 
$1.25) under the title The Scope and 
Nature of University Education. Cam- 
bridge University Press offers a selec- 
tion from the lectures under the better 
known title The Idea of a University 
($1.75). It is impossible (for me at 
least) to open a volume of Newman 
without being, once again, caught up 
in the most magnificent prose in the 
language. 


4 Boe ANTHOLOGIES of poetry, each ex- 
cellent for its own purposes, have 
just been issued. Dame Edith Sitwell’s 
The Atlantic Book of British and Amer- 
ican Poetry (Atlantic-Little, Brown, 
$12.50) is more than a book; it is an 
event. This anthology (dedicated to 
Father Caraman, S.J., editor of The 
Month) covers verse in the language 
from early religious poems down to Dy- 
lan Thomas, Pound and Eliot. Readers 
aware of Dame Edith’s own position as 
poet and critic will look for two things: 
the poems she chooses and by implica- 
tion dubs great, and the introductory 
preface she includes for some poems and 
poets (not all). 

As for the first, the selection meets 
with the modern taste. The “metaphys- 
icals” are well represented; Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins is unequivocally placed 
among the greatest poets. There are 
some surprises too. Swinburne is warm- 
ly defended: “If the beauties of the 
poems by Swinburne included in this 
anthology are denied, it is because the 
reader has been blinded by a foolish and 
transitory fashion. At the moment it is 
fashionable to admire in poetry knuc- 
kles, bits of bones and dead brains, and 
to detest that genius for the medium 
which has given mastery, splendor, 
light and life to the masterpieces of our 
language.” The living and recently dead 
who are represented here by more than 
one or two poems include Yeats, Dylan 
Thomas, Stephen Spender, W. H. Au- 
den, Robert Frost and Roy Campbell. 
The most surprising selection is the one 
from Whittier’s “Snowbound.” 

Dame Edith’s notes are unfortunately 
few, but much can be learned about 
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poetry from them. Her notes are tech- 
nical, and of a kind seldom seen any- 
more. They attempt to account for po- 
etic effects and for verbal magic by a 
careful analysis of vowel and consonant 
sounds. But these devices are devices 
merely; what Dame Edith is after is the 
very echo of Being. Of Dylan Thomas 
she writes: “From the depths of Being, 
from the roots of the world, a voice 
speaks.” In over a thousand pages, and 
from a literature of over a thousand 
years, Dame Edith presents again and 
again authentic echoes of Being’s voice. 

“These are the ones you remember,” 
the dust jacket says of the poems in A 
Treasury of Golden Memories (Han- 
over House, $3.95), edited by Kenneth 
Seeman Giniger. And for its purpose— 
i. €., serving as a memory book of poems 
from early school years, poems to “re- 
cite” and the like—this is an excellent 
selection. The range: from Mother 
Goose to Newman’s “Lead, Kindly 
Light.” 

Also as literature of a “memory-book” 
kind, familiar, well loved and yet not 
of the first rank, are three books from 
Dial in the Heritage Press Book series. 
These are Poe’s Tale of Mystery and 
Imagination ($5), strikingly illustrated 
by William Sharp's aquatints; Thomas 
Hardy’s Far From the Madding Crowd 
($5); and that book which should tempt 
to turning off TV for the real thing— 
Owen Wister’s The Virginian ($6). Of 
Poe I cannot think of anything new to 
say, except to wish I had never read a 
word of him before, so that I might 
with a fresh eye read such yarns as 
“The Cask of Amontillado,” “The Gold- 
Bug,” and “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue.” In his perceptive introduc- 
tion to Hardy’s novel Mr. Robert Cant- 
well makes the interesting claim for 
this book, the first of the “Wessex” nov- 
els, that with it Hardy “saved and pre- 
served an art.” 


pincer of place we have al- 
ways with us, and at the moment, 
as it happens, there are three new ones 
of more than routine interest. Home- 
spun America, edited by Wallace Brock- 
way and Bart Keith Winer (Simon and 
Schuster, $10) is a handsomely printed 
book of some eight hundred pages. The 
book is designated on the title page as 
“a collection of writings—happy, som- 
ber, gay, serious, rough, subtle, and 
otherwise—designed to capture the es- 


sential quality of the free Unite 
States.” “The word homespun,” the 
editors tell us in their introduction, “cop. 
jures up a smell, a look, a feeling of 
rustic simplicity, of a day remembered 
because embroidered in bright silks o | 4; 
wools on a piece of linen or becaug} | 
someone recaptured it in bright work] , 
on the printed page.” Among the high}, 
lights: Ben Franklin as Poor Richard} 
Davy Crockett refusing a “nickname’ } Ty 

\ 

5 

a 





(an LL.D.) from Harvard; Whittier’ 
“Snowbound” (the whole thing); the 
sayings of Josh Billings (“Happiness in 
like helth—thoze who hav the most wf ;, 
it seem tew kno it the least”), of Mf Ty 
Dooley (“Th’ hand that rocks th’ scales} | 
in th’ grocery store is th’ hand that rules} f 
th’ wurruld”), and of Kin Hubbard (“A} , 
friend that hain’t in need is a friend in} f, 
deed”); and a generous handful off Ty 
poems by Robert Frost. \ 

Much more valuable, because rarer, P 
than a collection of American pieces is} 
a gathering of Canadian talent. Sucha} p 
gathering is presented in Cavalcade of | Cy, 
the North, edited by George E. Nelson§ |} 
(Doubleday, $4.95). ‘The Canada of th§ 8 
Indian is represented in a sketch by Sirf ti 
Gilbert Parker; French Canada byf tl 
Thomas B. Costain’s account of the} Tm 
death of the great Bishop Laval and byf_ R 
Gabrielle Roy’s delightful “The Schol} 9 
on the Little Water Hen”; and English} 
Canada by a complete novel, “Jalna’} “t 
by Mazo de la Roche. Other Canadian a 
contributors whose names Americans ar} é1 
likely to recognize are Stephen Leacock, § Tu 
Morley Callaghan, and Lord Beaverf B 
brook. g 

And finally old words and new pic} a 
tures together, in Round the Worlf ol 
with Famous Authors (Doubleday,§ Tue 
$5.95). Lowell Thomas introduces this 
collection of breathtakingly beautifug g 
full-color photographs. Seen in double} a 
spread color pages are such tourist af d 
tractions as the Abbey of Mont-Saint§ 4 L 
Michel, the two great mosques of Istarf U 
bul, Venice’s Grand Canal, Princes§ p 
Grace’s Monaco (the whole thing), and A 
the Temple of Jain in Calcutta. Th 
last photograph is of a Pan America U 
plane, and Pan American World Ait Far 
ways, Inc., turns out to be a sponsor df 3] 
the book. A benign conspiracy on some ® 
body’s part. The text consists of a ‘ 
cerpts, two to a page, from various boo fr 
and magazine sources, most of them Gop 
recent, and only a few of the authos 
“famous.” : PE 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Paperbacks 

ALFRED “HE Great, by Eleanor Shipley 
Duckett. 220 pp. University of Chi- 
cago Press. $1.35. A lively and schol- 
arly study of the life and times of the 
famous ninth-century English king. 

Tae Azrec: Man anv Trise, by Victor 
W. von Hagen. 222 pp. Signet Books. 
50¢. Archaeological history of the 
amazing people and their civilization 
in the heart of Mexico. 

Tue BevieF oF Catuo.ics, by Ronald 
Knox. 198 pp. Image Books. 75¢. 
Persuasive presentation of the un- 
changing truths of the Catholic 
faith. 

Tue CarHotic Way oF Lire, by Rev. 
Wilfred G. Hurley, C.S.P. 199 pp. 
Paulist Press. 50¢. A popular explan- 
ation of Catholic teaching, intended 
primarily for non-Catholics. 

CHARACTERS OF THE REFORMATION, by 
Hilaire Belloc, 200 pp. Image Books. 
85¢. A study of the “English Reforma- 
tion” through portraits of its twenty- 
‘three leading personalities. 

Tae CuristrAN Meaninc oF Hope, by 
Roger Hasseveldt. 46 pp. Newman. 
90¢. A re-statement of the Christian 
meaning of hope made imperative by 
“the pseudo hope of the Communist, 
and the denial of hope of the exist- 
entialist.” 

Tae Coxtcector’s Bacu, by Nathan 
Broder. 192 pp. Lippincott. $1.25. Bio- 
graphical sketch, music evaluation 
and annotations of the LP recordings 
of Johann Sebastian Bach. 

Tar CoLtecror’s Jazz, by John S. Wil- 
son. 319 pp. Lippincott. $1.45. Bio- 
graphical sketches, music evaluations 
and record annotations of jazz styles 
developed before World War II. 

A Dictionary oF AMERICAN ENGLISH 
Usacr, by Margaret Nicholson. 671 
pp. Signet Book. 75¢ An up-to-date 


ani American edition of H. W. Fowler's 
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classic Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage. 

fara AND FREEDOM, by Barbara Ward. 
313 pp. Image Books. 95¢. A lucid 
examination of the historic relation- 
ship between political and personal 
freedom and the truths of faith. 

Gop aNp INTELLIGENCE IN MopERN 
Pritosopxy, by Fulton J. Sheen. 351 
pp. Image Books. $1.25. A learned 
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Thomistic critique of modern (1925) 
notions of God. 

Great Issues in AMERICAN History: 
A Documentary Recorp. Edited 
by Richard Hofstadter. Two volumes. 
Vintage Books. $1.25 per volume. 
Samplings of documents relating to 
major problems and controversies in 
American history. 

Great Operas, by Ernest Newman. 
Vintage Books. Two volumes. $1.25 
per volume. “The definitive treat- 
ment” of the history and music of 
more than thirty great operas. 

Great Writincs oF GoETHE, edited by 
Stephen Spender. 278 pp. Mentor 
Books. 75¢. An anthology of | the 
poetry, prose and correspondence of 
the famed German man of letters. 

A Hisrory oF Russian Lrrerature, 
From Irs Becrnnincs to 1900, edit- 
ed by Francis J. Whitfield. 383 pp. 
Vintage Books. $1.25. A condensed 
version of D. S. Mirsky’s A History 
of Russian Literature from the Earli- 
est Times to the Death of Dostoyev- 
sky (1881) and the first two chapters 
of his Contemporary Russian Litera- 
ture, 1881-1925. 

Human Types, by Raymond Firth. 176 
pp. Mentor Books. 50¢. An intro- 
duction to social anthropology. 

Jesus AND His Times, by Daniel-Rops. 
Two volumes. Image Books. 95¢ per 
volume. One of the most universally 
acclaimed studies of the Life of Christ. 

Tue Lorp Is Near, by Msgr. Richaud. 
48 pp. Newman. 90¢. Reflections for 
“those getting on in years.” 

MuHAMMAD AND THE Is~amic TRADI- 
TION, by Emile Dermeghem. Trans- 
lated by Jean M. Watt. 191 pp. Har- 
per. $1.50. A sweeping and learned 
account of the origin and teaching of 
Islam and its impact in history. The 
narrative is accompanied by a transla- 
tion of the basic Muslim texts. 

Tue Nove 1n France, by Martin Tur- 
nell. 447 pp. Vintage Books. $1.25. 
Critique of great French novels by a 
famous British critic. a 

THe Ogpirpus Prays oF SopHoctes, 
translated by Paul Roche. 224 pp. 
Mentor Books. 75¢. Complete mod- 
ern texts of “Oedipus the King,” 
“Oedipus at Colonus” and “Anti- 
gone.” 


Our Lapy 1n Human Lire, 

by Paul Doncoeur. Trans- 

lated by Michael Day. 43 

pp. Newman. 90¢ A pop- 

ular and practical effort “to quit the 

realm of abstractions” and to relate 

meaningfully the Mediatrix of our 

Redemption to the everyday problems 
of living. 

Preorre oF Pienty, by David M. Pot- 
ter. 217 pp. University of Chicago 
Press. $1.35. A study of the relation- 
ship between economic abundance 
and the American character. 

Tue Quiet Licut, by Louis de Wohl. 
319 pp. Image Books. 95¢. A novel 
based on the life of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas. 

SAINT JOHN THE Baptist AND THE Des- 
ERT TrRapiT1on, by Jean Steinmann. 
191 pp. Harper. $1.50. A study of the 
life of the “prophet of the Messianic 
Age,” enhanced by new archaeologi- 
cal discoveries in the Near East. 

Turee Great Prays oF Euripmes, 
translated by Rex Warner. 192 pp. 
Mentor Books. 75¢. Complete texts 
of “Medea,” “Hippolytus” and “Hel- 








GOSPEL MEDITATIONS 


by Dr. Alfred O’Rahilly 

Foreword by M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. 

“So thorough is the study of the text 
that the reader is reminded of Daniel- 
Rops or P. Lagrange or Romano Guar- 
dini.”"—-From the FOREWORD $4.00 


PROPHET AND WITNESS 
IN JERUSALEM 


by Adrian Hastings 

A new and vigorous work on the theol- 
ogy of St. Luke as seen in the Third 
Gospel. Using the best of biblical schol- 
arship, the author examines the concept 
of “witnesses” to the truth of Christian- 
ity. The Lukan Jesus is presented as: 
Prophet-Messiah, new Moses and new 
Elias, and his story centers on Jerusalem, 
not Galilee. $4.00 


ROSMINI 

Priest, Philosopher and Patriot 
by Claude Leetham 

Foreword by Giuseppi Bozzetti 


This is a complete account of the life 
and writings of the many-sided genius 
of Antonio Rosmini. An invaluable book 
to the Italian scholar and Church hise 
torian. It contains a full exposition of his 
philosophy texts and the part he played 
in the Risorgimento. 532 pages $7.50 
At your 


HELICON PRESS 
bookstore 
or — = 5305 East Drive 
<—__ FX Baltimore 27, Md. 
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By PHILIP SCHARPER 


HEN IT was first announced that 

a motion picture was to be made 
from Ernest Hemingway's The Old 
Man and the Sea, there were many 
people who said that it could not be 
done. They were right, or almost right, 
for this film version of Hemingway’s 
story does not quite come off. But it is 
a splendid failure, and, as such, is worth 
any assorted dozen of routinely success- 
ful movies which attempt little and ac- 
complish it. 

The basic problem of the film is that 
the novel itself did not offer sufficient 
material for a feature-length movie. 
There is only one character of pri- 
mary dramatic importance — the old 
Cuban fisherman—and there is only 
one primary thrust of narrative—the 
old man’s struggle to catch a giant mar- 
lin, and his subsequent struggle to pro- 
tect the dead marlin from the sharks as 
he brings his skiff and his capture back 
to harbor. 

Whatever may be the other rigors of 
his craft, the novelist is at least free 
from the tyranny of time under which 
the movie-makers must work. The nov- 
elist may work within the compass of 
one hundred pages or one thousand; 
the only demand is that he adjust his 
material to his length. Hemingway 
worked superbly in fitting his extreme- 
ly single-minded material into just the 
right length: ten pages more would 
have been excessive, ten pages less 
would have scanted the subject. 

Movie-makers, however, work under 
a different set of conventions or, at least, 
of audience expectations; whereas movie 
audiences at the present time will ac- 
cept a film that runs two and a half 
hours, and will even sit through two 
such films back-to-back on a double 
feature, they will not take too kindly 
to a short movie of approximately an 
hour’s duration. 

As a consequence, the makers of The 
Old Man and the Sea were faced with 
a difficult choice: they could either 
translate the book on to celluloid with 
complete fidelity and end up with a 
film so short that it would have the 
popcorn-crunching set demanding its 
money back, or they could, by intro- 
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ducing numerous flashbacks into the 
old man’s earlier life, inflate the film to 
an average length of approximately two 
hours. The movie-makers decided on a 
completely honest compromise; they did 
not introduce scenes or characters which 
would serve the purpose only of filling 
out the time, and for this bit of bravery 
they deserve hearty commendation. On 
the other hand, they chose to treat the 
original Hemingway material as faith- 
fully as possible, but in order to do so 
they had to present this material at the 
beginning of the film at a leaden-footed 
pace. As a consequence, the film despite 
its many early moments of great pic- 
torial beauty, nevertheless, does not 
really start as a movie until the old man 
makes his strike. Granted then, the 
great difficulties which confronted them, 
Producer Leland Hayward, Scenarist 
Peter Viertel and Cameraman James 
Wang, have produced what is, in effect, 
a cinematic tour de force. After the 
intolerably slow beginning, the film, 
confined exclusively to an old man in 
a skiff in his capture and loss of the 
giant marlin, becomes a thoughtful and 
rewarding movie. 

A great part of the effectiveness of 
the film comes, of course, from Spencer 
Tracy's completely convincing portrayal 
of the old Cuban fisherman. He affects 
no mannerisms, he resorts to no cliches 
of gesture or line reading, he does not 
rely on the initially touching situa- 
tion to carry him along. In every intona- 
tion, in every look, in every gesture he 
is the old man embarking on the great- 
est adventure of his long career only 
to face seeming defeat in the end. 

Another element which adds to the 
film’s effectiveness is the fact that most 
of the narration throughout the film is 
taken directly from the Hemingway 
novel. Its simplicity, its strength, its rude 
poetry heard by the ear while the eye 
picks up the scene described give an 
effect almost unique in the history of 
film. 

Again, the old fisherman’s dialogue, 
addressed principally to himself and 
to the fish which he is stalking, is sin- 
gularly moving. The famous Heming- 
way dialogue, deliberately monochro- 


matic and unemotional, the speech ¢ 
gangsters, bull fighters, peasants ay 
soldiers, has never met a more app 
priate subject than the character of th 
old fisherman. The simplicity, th 
rhythm and color of an earth poety 
which seemed, in For Whom the Ba Chu 
Tolls and A Farewell to Arms, occasio§ T 
ally phony and occasionally ludictoug{ pj 
have here an authentic ring and telliy 
directness when voiced by this old my 
of consummate courage, simple fail 
and life-long contact with the element 
things of earth, sky and sea. 

Added to these qualities is the fe 
ture which makes The Old Man aw 
the Sea a comparatively rare film ¢ 
perience. Ever since the movies “learnd 
to talk” they have, in most cases, en 
ployed talk to the point of garrulit 
they have used laughter, song, bad 
ground noises and almost every fon 
of aural assault until frequently th 
point a film was trying to make w 
washed away in a spate of sound. 
Old Man and the Sea speaks almost 
effectively by its silences as by the ok 
fisherman’s lines of dialogue and 
comments of the narrator. The movid 
have almost forgotten how to keep th 
camera motionless on a significant ¢ 
tail or meaningful picture; instead, th 
camera is usually made to move wil 
the rapidity of a spinster who disco 
ers that she has wandered into a 
ternity house. In this film, however, ti 
camera dwells, time after time, up 
significant scenes, allowing the f 
effect of what is seen to filter into i 
mind and emotions. As a result, th 
film makes possible a far closer degt 
of empathy than is the case with mé 
films. One is carried into the very hei 
of the old fisherman’s experience and! 
enabled to penetrate into his lonelines 
his courage, his magnificent humanil 
because one has first seen what he 
seen, heard what he has heard and! 
most felt the glare of the sun upon 
water and the burning of the Ii 
through the old fisherman’s hands 4 
the giant marlin makes its last desp 
ate fight. 

There is, of course, a certain ambi y 


(Continued on page 83) 
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by PAUL HUME 





ounp the glad bells, shout “Halle- 
O hajah.” The Basilian Fathers have 
published a hymnal of which every 
Catholic can be proud, and they have 
given it the name of one of the most 
Hfamous hymnals in the history of the 
Church, St. Basil's. 
This time it is called The New St. 


Basil’s Hymnal, and its newness is a 









































ellin matter that extends from one_hand- 
| mii ome, sturdy green cover to the other, 
fat beginning with a foreward that will 
Nentif ynsettle some readers and delight others. 
But that which is foretold in the fore- 
€ fell word is implemented, and wonderfully, 
afin the 321 pages of music and instruc- 
M €tion that follow. 
arnt The foreword, whose author is not 
s, ti identified, speaks briefly and with much 
rulitf wcid point, on the purpose of music in 
baci church, quoting Saint Paul, Pope Saint 
fon Pius X, and the inspired writings of 
Y “§Pope Pius XII. ‘Three quotations will 
€ Wii erve to introduce you to the spirit of 
|. Thi the new volume. “The aim of the edi- 
10st ‘tors has been to provide a hymnal which 
he off will stir the faith and piety of the faith- 
d Miful to a more active and fruitful par- 
NOV ticipation in the liturgical and extra- 
-P “Bliturgical worship of the Church.” 
nt (H The second comment tells us what is 
d, M@ coming: “The New Saint Basil’s Hymnal 
> W's exactly what its name implies: it is 
disco" not a mere revision of an older book; it 
a Miisa new one. Only the best hymns and 
et, “Btunes have been retained from the old 
UPS St. Basil’s Hymnal, and these have been 
> fi carefully re-edited and re-harmonized.” 
to "1 The third quotation is the one that 
It, “Hounds the greatest hope for a true res- 
deg@ oration of beauty to the worship of the 
1 ME Church as it re-emphasizes what has 
’ hell been said before but must be said again 
and and again until it has done its work. 
Line The foreword continues: 
he bi ‘Many who have used the St. Basil’s 
oF Hymnal in the past will look in vain for 
nm Bome of the ‘good, old hymns.’ These 
On have been passed over by the Committee 
. & because, as has been observed, they are 
‘e Jrally neither good, nor old. The majority 
“Ff of them reflect the sentimental, individu- 
ani ilistic piety of the late Victorian period. 





Too frequently their melodies are poor 
‘pies of the secular music of that era, 
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while their texts unduly emphasize the 
human nature of the Savior, tending to 
bring God to a purely human level rath- 
er than to lift man’s thoughts to 
God. Such hymns are more than dated; 
they are positively harmful in that they 
attempt to express a religious emotion 
which is exaggerated, over-familiar and, 
eventually, false—since they teach the 
singer to pray badly. In the present col- 
lection, then, they have yielded place 
to better, and in some cases older hymns 
of genuine piety and dignity.” And 
again, “Hallelujah!” 

I am sure Father Peter Sheehan, 
C.S.B., who has survived the exhaust- 
ing and seemingly unending task of 
serving as chairman of the committee 
that prepared the new hymnal, will not 
mind if my observations at this point 
become somewhat personal. He has done 
a superlative job, combining an unusu- 
al sense of musicianship with an affec- 
tion for human souls that will surely 
have immeasurable effect as this new 
hymnal goes out to begin what will un- 
doubtedly be a long invaluable service. 

It was Father Sheehan who, nearly 
two years ago, asked me to speak well 
of the new hymnal, if it proved possi- 
ble to do so, since, as he said, I had 
used the old St. Basil’s as something of 
a horrible example many times in writ- 
ing and speaking of the worst in hym- 
nology. 

It is now not only possible, but the 
greatest pleasure to say almost nothing 
but good of the new hymnal. As you 
move through its pages, beginning with 
the great Advent hymn, “On Jordan’s 
Bank,” you will find page after page 
of the Church’s glories spread out in 
the clearest type, edited so that the the- 
ology of the texts is solid and direct, 
the music eminently singable, appealing 
to both children and adults, and ar- 
ranged for convenience in playing. 

Old and new hymns mix easily as 
ancient songs adjoin music written es- 
pecially for the hymnal by such emin- 
ent musicians as Richard Biggs, Healey 
Willan and Dom Gregory Murray, and 
substantial harmonizations by David 
Fetler, Rev. Francis J. Guentner, S.J., 
and many more. 


The Worto of Musi 





For the accompaniments of the Gre- 
gorian chants included in the New St. 
Basil’s, the committee turned to Dom 
Jean-Hebert Desrocquettes, O.S.B., one 
of the great teachers of chant today. 

According to tradition, Ambrosian 
chant, which is represented in the hym- 
nal, dates back sixteen hundred years. 
Some of the greatest Gregorian hymns 
are also found here, including the 
“Pange Lingua,” “Adoro Te Devote,” 
“Concordi Laetitia” and dozens of oth- 
ers without which any hymnal cannot 
claim even bare adequacy. The Am- 
brosian Gloria, the Gregorian Requiem 
Mass, and many others of the “Song of 
the Church” give the New St. Basil’s 
some of its greatest reasons for being 
widely used. 


HERE is also real excitement in 
searching through the new book to 
find great hymns drawn from the Katho- 
lisches Gesangbuch, the Geistliches Kir- 
chengesang, and similar traditional 
sources of our great, but long neglected 
Catholic heritage. The world’s master 
composers are also named in its lists: 
Johann Sebastian Bach, Orlando Gib- 
bons, Franz Schubert, Felix Mendels- 
sohn, Heinrich Isaak, Michael Praetor- 
ius, and Thomas Tallis are among them. 
I cannot single out of so many even 
a few particular hymns I hope to see 
become familiar favorites in our church- 
es, our schools and colleges and in our 
homes. But I must cite the great reces- 
sional, “To God Our Father;” and the 
eloquent processional, so especially fine 
for use at Communion during Low 
Mass, “Because Thou hast made char- 
ity the sign of those who are Thine 
own and follow Thee.” And Richard 
Terry’s powerful, “Holy Church Now 
Stands Triumphant,” is a master hymn 
to lift the hearts of any who sing it 
with fervent love. 

Or turn to those sections which have, 
in the past, proven most difficult -t 
supply with truly fine music and words, 
The Sacred Heart, and Our Lady. Un- 
der the Sacred Heart heading appears 
one fine hymn after another, culminat- 
ing in Louis Bourgeois’ marvelous mel- 


(Continued on page 85) 
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By ADELAIDE GARVIN 


Rapoaage at the new collection of paint- 
ings and sculpture at the reopened 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
(closed for four months because of the 
destructive fire in the spring) we had 
the feeling that we were viewing many 
old favorites, a familiarity aroused no 
doubt by the fact that the current se- 
lections fill in several gaps in the mu- 
seum’s original collections of the mod- 
ern masters. 

One of the paintings destroyed in the 
fire was Monet’s famous “Water Lilies,” 
an eighteen and a half foot canvas paint- 
ed in 1925, in what have been criticized 
as Monet’s candy-box colors, pale blue, 
aqua and pink. Here the tones of the 
water lilies are so fused as to seem like 
pink clouds floating on misty water. In 
a new acquisition at the museum, an 
earlier canvas called “Corona,” also 
water lilies, is a more forthright pro- 
duction: great circles of vibrant whites 


Valerie Clarebout at work on Christmas decorations 
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rimmed with brilliant colors in a pool 
of muted greens and violets shading 
from light to dark. In the Artnews An- 
nual of 1957, Clement Greenberg, an 
editor of Commentary, wrote of the 
artist, “In Monet, . . . we enjoy a world 
of art, not just a vision, and that world 
has the variety and space, and even 
some of the ease, that a world should 
have.” 

Among the fifty-odd paintings and 
sculptures in this show, several others 
that held our attention were a 1912 
“Clown” by Georges Rouault, “L’Es- 
taque,” a typical Cezanne landscape, 
Gaugin’s “Portrait of Meyer de Hahn,” 
an oblique composition of the red-shirt- 
ed subject sitting in a thoughtful mood 
at a table, on which are a lamp, two 
books and a bowl of yellow and green 
apples, and a Picasso, labelled “Inter 
ior with a Girl Drawing,” in his later 
stark and angular style. 


Mother and Child mosaic 


Reproduced on the opposite page js 
a 1920 John Marin water-color of lowe; 
Manhattan, one of a group from the 
collection of Philip L. Goodwin, the 
museum’s first architect and former 
trustee, shown in his memory. This V. 
shaped composition (the city’s natura 
form as seen by the sidewalk viewer?) 
with vertical thrusts of tall buildings 
shadows under the El and bright sky, 
in blue, pink, burt sienna, aqua and 
dark reds, is considered one of Marin’ 
finest paintings. 

We cannot leave the subject of this 
collection without mentioning a 193} 
sculpture “Blond Negress” by Constan- 
tin Brancusi Cof the well-known “Bird 
in Space” controversy). Of pale, high- 
ly polished bronze, this is an elementan 
evocation of a Negro woman’s head, 
with only out-thrust lips, hair twisted a 
the nape and high-piled head ornament 
visible on an elongated solid elipse, a 
universal subject, but here uniquely 
executed. 

A loan exhibition of sculptures and 
paintings by the early surrealist Hans 
Arp, a section of the permanent collec 
tion and an “Architecture Worth Sav- 
ing” exhibition round out the new pres 
entation. 


pene the magical figures of 
childhood memory in wire sculpture 
for the Christmas display at Rockefeller 
Center, is a joyful occupation for the 
English painter and sculptor, Valeri 
Clarebout (see illustration). When we 
first saw her enormous work-shop ip 
Greenwich Village there hung from the 
vast studio ceiling an enchanted up 
side-down forest of gnarled tree branche 
and spreading antlers, of aluminum, 
brass and gold wire. Scattered about the 
studio in various stages of production 
were several “great and small” animal 
of the forest: deer, (eleven feet high), 
chipmunks, foxes, rabbits, birds, life 
size), and a single field-mouse, (some 
what larger than he should be). The 
and about fifty other animal sculptures 
will form the silent Christmas pageant! 
in the channel gardens, stretching from 
Fifth Avenue to the Plaza, beginning 
December 11. 
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The animals of the forest theme was 
inspired, the artist told us, by two lines 
from C. F. Alexander’s hymn for chil- 
dren: 

All things bright and beautiful, 

All creatures great and small. 

She had remembered an ancient leg- 
end in which it is said that all the liv- 
ing creatures of the forest stood still at 
the moment that Christ was born. Her 
aluminum and brass wire figures (shim- 
mering with hundreds of small gold 
discs and innumerable tiny electric 
bulbs), will stand still among the sculp- 
tured tree branches in a setting of living 
evergreens in honor of that miraculous 
moment. 

During our visit, (while photogra- 
phers set up lights, assistants assem- 
bled animal figures and two dachs- 
hund pets tumbled in a basket bed) 
Miss Clarebout talked of her work. 
She had studied at the Royal Academy 
in London and at the Julien Studio in 
Paris and was considered a most un- 
conventional student, creating even 
then with the flair that was to mark her 
present successful work in malleable 
wire. (We wish there were space here to 
include a photo of the enormous Christ- 
mas angels in the channel gardens dis- 
plays of 1955 and 1956.) She has al- 
ways wanted to do religious themes, and 
once started a series of the sorrowful 
stations of the cross, but for her the 
sense of religious joy is the stronger 
feeling. Reproduced here is a joyful mo- 
sic of the Mother and Child walking 
hand in hand in a garden. The mother’s 
attempt to teach her son the mystery of 
the lilies is lost on the child, as he 
thoughtfully considers the wonders of a 
small snail held in his hand. This is 
done in Italian glass tiles in blues and 
blue-greens, fixed on transparent plas- 
tic, so that if lighted from the rear, it 
glows in brilliant relief. During the 
month of December it will be on view 
at the Flair Interiors Gallery, at Sulli- 
van and West Third Sts., New York. 


_ WONDERFUL world of children 
which so fascinates Valerie Clare- 
bout, was fascinatingly expressed by 
European children in a recent exhibi- 
tion at the Junior Museum of the Met- 
topolitan Museum of Art. Children in 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Portugal, France, 
Itael and Morroco were invited by Dr. 
Joy B. Roy, during her travels in these 
countries, to paint two pictures each, 
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Top: ‘‘The Casbah at Night,’’ by a 15-year-old Moroccan. Bottom: ‘‘Lower Manhat- 
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tan,’’ watercolor by John Marin (Museum of Modern Art, P. L. Goodwin collection) 


one of their home life and one of some 
aspect of their country which they 
would like foreign children to see. 

Jean Demolon of France, eleven years 
old, saw her countryside in terms of an 
enchanting pink castle, in pinks, blues, 
greens and a touch of yellow. A house 
and birds in the country, and trees and 
a kiosk in town were other versions of 
their life which French children paint- 
ed, in color and form reflecting their 
elders’ impressionist style. 


An Italian boy of eleven painted a 
procession of little girls walking to 
school, while another, Renzo de Libera- 
ti, ten, painted a somber forest scene in 
which a blue angel carries a chalice to a 
kneeling Christ. German children dféw 
stifly, in pure colors and minute de- 
tail, but their subject matter was some- 
what gayer than the others—“October 
Festival,” “Lady with Balloons” and 
“Carnival,” for example. The Israeli 
children were the freest of all, in style 

re 
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and the skillful use of color. One imag- 
inative painting was called “Fishermen 
in the Dark,” in gray-greens and burnt 
umbers, with a single light upon the 
water. 

Reproduced on page 73 is a water- 
color, “The Casbah at Night” by Rifh 
Mustapha, age fifteen, of Morocco. The 
single pineapple palm, stark white walls, 
a turquoise building and deep blue sky 
make this a more vivid painting than 
the photograph can suggest. 


8 gor eeammannceg curiosity about the 
achievement of Fulbright scholar- 
ship winners has been satisfied at last, 
by a comprehensive show at the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art, of the 
works of sixty American exchange stu- 
dents. In a statement for the catalogue, 
Senator William F. Fulbright, (whose 
bill in the seventy-ninth Congress made 
possible the grants through sale of sur- 
plus government property), writes, 
“, . . the language of the artist trans- 
cends political and cultural barriers . . . 
if the human race is to survive it is 
essential that a climate of mutual un- 
derstanding and respect be established 
between nations of men.” 

In the ten years that the program has 
functioned, about 194 artists have spent 
a year painting and studying abroad in 
the country of their choice. Although 
most of these students admit the value 
of intimate contact with the art of the 
past, the resulting work exhibited is 
almost entirely abstract. Space will per- 
mit illustration here of only one paint- 
ing: “Walled Village” by Howard Man- 
dell, a Long Island artist who worked 
in France on his scholarship. Pure color 
and rather sharply delineated figures 
characterize his work in this and in an 
alternate painting “The Birds and the 
Beasts Were There.” In the catalogue, 
the artist comments that, “It was in 
Europe that I fully understood for the 
first time, the essential harmony that 
can exist between the landscape, the 
people, and the structure they have cre- 
ated . . . And the people, though they 
dominate the scene, become an integral 
part of the whole, moving through it 
with the grace and charm of a ballet.” 
No comment from us can better express 
the effect of this painting. 

Beginning January 11, 1959, the Ful- 
bright Painters Exhibition will be shown 
at the J. B. Speed Art Museum, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and on the same date, 
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“Walled Village,“” by Howard Mandel (Whitney Museum of American Art) 


an alternate collection of the same artists 
will be shown at the Dudley Peter Al- 
len Memorial Museum of Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. As both collections 
will be circulated for a year throughout 
the country, by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education in co-operation with 
the Smithsonian Institute, the listing is 
too long to give here. Anyone interested 
in future dates and places may write to 
us, care of The Critic. 





“By Their Words... .” 
(Continued from page 20) 


get nowhere. He must have words at 
will. 

And he must know the weight and 
the feel of them, their colour and their 
shape. He must have an ear for them, 
and a memory for them, so that he will 
not indulge sentiment at the expense of 
meaning and let his heart rule his head. 
In this sense, every good writer is a 
perfectionist. He wants to use the right 
word in the right place, and he is as 
careful in rejecting as he is in choosing. 

A passion for words never led Stev- 
enson astray, any more than it led 
Shakespeare astray. A passion for words 
never led any writer astray. How could 
it, unless it were a thoroughly undis- 
ciplined passion, a habitual and _irra- 
tional indulgence? If a writer has a 
scrupulous regard for words, and still 
goes wrong, the fault is in the quality 
of his thought and not in his mastery of 
the medium. 

The ordinary reader may be deceived 






by poor quality in the thought, or my 
be complacent about it, but he is mud 
more aware of the quality of the wit] wisde 
ing than is commonly supposed. He can gain 
detect tricks of style, if they are overf deligl 
done, and his ear registers arresting off tur 
colourful words—so that he can sayjfsaso1 
“Didn’t you use that once or twice if De 
ready—it was on a left-hand page the dam: 
last time, and near the top?” He begins ture. 
to lose confidence then, and from then} sever: 
on he is on his guard. ing “ 
It is for this reason that I find it hanl§ depic 
to condone E. F. Benson’s overuse off tibut 
“hiatus.” To use a word like this eight{f Amb. 
times in one novel is either carelessness test \ 
or bad writing—or both. But I pardonf this | 
Jane Austen’s “felicity,” even though Th 
she used it twice as often as Bensof{ dude 
used “hiatus”; for it suits her themeff Pulit 
and her writing, and herself, and lal Famil 
glad that she did not thin it down inf ing v 
the proofs. Serlir 
In this matter of favourite words lf ing 7 
have made no notes and kept no reef fered. 
ords. If I had, I might be able to quote is. 
more examples and strengthen up m§ Th 
argument: or perhaps I should say bf whicl 
ster up my argument, for the only fe with 
vourite words that count are those thi ting , 
you notice and remember. It is a métf ing i 
ter of impressions, not of statistics. tion ¢ 
And at the best, it cannot be scietf{ lnd’s 
tific, for you find as you go along thi dam: 
your verdicts are far from objective. lf toy,” 
you dislike a writer, you damn him #§ Fo 
his first slip and wait maliciously ff «acel] 
the evidence to pile up; if you like hing Pastu 
you turn the blind eye and say thi dam; 
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there is something very human about a 
nan who lets his affections get the bet- 
er of him occasionally and indulges his 
fancies in reason. 

Either way, you feel pleased, and per- 
haps a little puffed up because of your 
own perspicacity. At the worst, you 
have done a little detective work; regis- 
red a finger-print, filed away a de- 
"| scription. At the best you have made an 
\T investment, for this pleasure can come 
)] agin and again. You have progressed 
i ftom knowing the writing to knowing 
si the writer. You can listen for him now, 
and recognise him by the little things 
aswell as by the big things, just as you 
cn tell a friend by his footstep, or his 
te of voice, or his cough from the 


hack of the church. 









TV’s Second Decade 
(Continued from page 16) 


mit{ wisdom of this formula was proven 
can gain this season by Bing Crosby in his 
ver delightful one-hour program. He will be 
yup turning for another one later in the 
say @ season. 

af Despite the blight in live television 
they drama, there is some hope for the fu- 
gins} ture. “Playhouse 90” already has offered 
hen} several interesting productions, includ- 
ing “The Plot to Kill Stalin,” which 
hard depicted Nikita S. Khrushchev as con- 
> ff tibuting to Stalin’s death. The Soviet 
ight{ Ambassador to Washington filed a pro- 
nes est with the State Department about 
don this play. 

gif The “Playhouse 90” prospectus in- 
soni cludes an adaptation of James Agee’s 
ma Pulitzer Prize novel, “A Death in the 
| : Family.” Scripts based on other outstand- 
1 inf ing works and original dramas by Rod 
Seling, Reginald Rose and other lead- 
ds If ing TV playwrights also are being of- 
rec fered. It is a schedule of unusual prom- 
uote ise, 

mf’ The Du Pont “Show of the Month,” 
bf which began its season in September 





The production will be televised again 
in the spring. “Omnibus,” a program 
that has been responsible for some imagi- 
native and stimulating work in the past, 
also should provide something of inter- 
est. Edward R. Murrow, in his new se- 
ries called, “Small World,” is presenting 
filmed conversations among important 
individuals in various parts of the world. 
The program could offer some absorbing 
exchanges of ideas. 

These are some of the telecasts that 
appear to have a chance of rising above 
the pattern of mediocrity that has be- 
come associated with the medium. 
There will be others, not noted here, 
but the proportion of worthwhile pro- 
grams is bound to be small. 

Trash will continue to dominate as 
long as it seems to be what the viewer 
wants. The quiz shows are in decline 
only because what was long suspected 
by many observers became a matter of 
official record. If irregularities in the 
conduct of some of these programs had 
not been brought to light, they might 
have continued indefinitely to dazzle 
large audiences. Unfortunately there is 
no likelihood that complaints to a dis- 
trict attorney can cause similar upheav- 
als affecting the programs that stress 
violence, the inane situation comedies 
and the rest of TV’s chamber of horrors. 

As long as the audience appears to be 
satisfied with what it is getting and con- 
tinues to buy the merchandise that is 
hawked on the screen, the situation can’t 
improve. In television’s next ten years it 
could become even worse. 





Compton Mackenzie 
(Continued from page 14) 


a member of the Players in New York. 
There I knew Charles Dana Gibson, 
James Montgomery Flagg, F.P.A., and 
others. It was a great place and full of 
wit and humor. Today Americans still 
have wit but seem lacking in humor. It 
is strange. Personally, I never did too 





THE PERFECT GIFT 


THE DARK VIRGIN 





The Book of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe 


Edited by Donald Demarest 
and Coley Taylor 


ON DECEMBER 12, 1531, 
took place the most beautiful 
and stirring event in American 
history ... the appearance of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary at 
Tepeyac in Mexico. 


This definitive anthology, 
which includes the authentic 
original documents, brings to- 
gether for the first time in Eng- 
lish a wealth of material of the 
utmost importance for everyone 
on this continent. Beautifully 
illustrated, with full color photo- 
graphic print of the Miraculous 
Painting. 


Imprimatur $5.00 


“A delight to handle and a pleas- 
ure to read this book should 
familiarize us with a marvel 
which touches us very nearly 
...’—MSGR. JOHN S. KENNEDY, 
Catholic Transcript. 


“ 
. 


. the most captivating an- 
thology I’ve seen in a long time. 
Here, in the fullest sense of the 
antique phrase, is God’s plenty 

. .— JOSEPH B. CONNORS, The 
Catholic Digest Book Club KEY. 








; fell with a popular revival of “Harvey,” star- 
thal ing Art Carney, also has some intrigu- _ the average I sell about 25,000 copies of 
mét'§ ing items on its list. One is a produc- a novel in Great Britain and 10,000 in 

tion of “Hamlet,” with a cast from Eng- the United States. With most other 
‘ier i tnd’s Old Vic Company. Another is a British writers it is just the reverse. 
thf dramatization of Joseph Conrad’s “Vic- They sell 10,000 here and 25,000 in the 


2, HM tory,” larger American market. I cannot un- 


well in America. I mean my books. On 





Academy Guild Press 
(Academy Library Guild) 


nai For viewers who missed last year’s 
fu xcellent presentation of “The Green 
iM § Pastures” in the “Hallmark” series of 
titi dtamas, there will be another chance. 
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derstand it and it is probably too late 
to do anything about it. I am afraid that 
you will just have to get along without 
me.” 
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Fresno, California 
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Why do it 
the hard way? 


A Thomas More Gift Certificate 
Solves Gift Problems with Ease 


This Christmas, why not give something that’s sur 
to please. For those problem gifts, for those “hard ty 
decide” notations on your list—for anyone—a GIFT 
CERTIFICATE from Thomas More is. the perfect ap. 
swer. Issued in any amount of $3.00 or more, a Thoma 
More GIFT BOOK CERTIFICATE does away with 
packaging troubles and post office lines—lets us do th 
work for you. We send Gift Certificates anywhere in the 
world via a specially designed card that carries you 
personal Christmas message. 


Thomas More GIFT CERTIFICATES solve all gift 
problems with a flourish. Books are gifts that keep o 
giving the whole year ’round and when your friends choos 
the book they really want from Thomas More’s enormow 
stock they can’t help but be pleased. Certificates can also 
be applied to purchases from the THOMAS MORE 
BOOK CLUB or for subscriptions to the review mage 
zine THE CRITIC. 


Fill out the coupon below and mail it to us today. 
We'll rush your GIFT CERTIFICATE to arrive at it 





destination before Christmas. 
THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
See Gift certificate (amount enclosed) to: 
LET Se OR Te TS OES TLS ORGS Ose OTE L YTD eR 
(please print) 
NE se 5 bec, cks sacescnnnsexsecanca as ous Kapnieslgllbioen cata bawicadutendakueaanies lesa 
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I diag is csiss gnosccb Scapnebicsshke vidubnbvierspasednaniae ip saniseuss tana 
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Gr HELENA AND THE TRUE 
CROSS, by Louis de Wohl (Vision 
Rooks, $1.95), is a biography of a 
gint whom the author describes as “one 
ifthe greatest women of all time.” She 
ertainly is one of the most energetic, 
persuasive and admirable characters a 
young reader will come to know, and 
her story is one of adventure and ex- 
citing purpose. 
Beginning life as a pagan, Helena 
became a Christian after a heavy person- 
| sorrow and in the midst of a wide- 
spread persecution which aroused her 
quick sense of justice. Before the Battle 
of Milvian Bridge, her famous son, the 
ite {emperor Constantine, underwent a dra- 
tof matic conversion; but this miracle was 
neither the last nor the greatest in Hel- 
enas life. As an old woman, she em- 
th barked on the impossible task of finding 
hefand restoring to the Christian world 
he the wood of the true Cross. Mr. de 
ur @Wohl makes her last achievement both 
nse adventure and a dramatic exam- 
le of the power of faith. 

One of the finest features of St. Hel- 
ma and the True Cross is the mastery 
which the author maintains over his- 
lo §urical events, choosing the important 
RE fines up to the number youngsters can 
ya absorb, and never letting facts dimin- 
ih the clarity which his readers need. 
Characterization is strong and indelible 
itsf2 this biography of rare spirit and 
leling. (Ages 9-15) 

The Ursuline nun who helped to 
—[upe the historical destiny of Canada 
isthe subject of Mary Fabyan Winde- 
at's biography for the American Back- 
gound series; MERE MARIE OF 
NEW FRANCE (Kenedy, $2.50). Ma- 
dame Marie Martin entered the Ursu- 
lines as a young widow leaving behind 
in the world her twelve-year-old son. 
ftom childhood, she had felt called to 
the religious life; once inside the con- 
vent at Tours, she had another power- 
lll intuition: that God had destined 
let to be a missionary in the Canadian 
wilderness. Probability was defied by 
hith: a wealthy benefactress offered 
Mere Marie a fortune for her proposed 
wrk, the Christian education of young 
Cnadian girls. Through more than thir- 
Y years, Mere Marie labored as educa- 
tt and dedicated citizen in Quebec, 
e and her companions enduring pio- 
wet hardships almost without noting 
lem, living through the fearful de- 
‘tuction of their first convent by fire, 
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rebuilding for permanency in spite of 
the constant threat of the demoniac 
Iroquois. 

Mere Marie of New France gives a 
clear outline of the nun’s work in its 
historical setting, and an adequate per- 
sonification of the impressive woman 
herself. The book fits well into a good 
series, but does not star in that series. 
(Ages 10-15) 

THE WITCH OF BLACKBIRD , 
POND (Houghton Mifflin, $3.00) is 
an historical novel by Elizabeth George 
Speare, author of the excellent Calico 
Captive. The Witch of Blackbird Pond 
is set in a small Connecticut town nearly 
a century before the American Revo- 
lution, when Puritanism, turning men 
to ponder their own evil, conjures up 
morbid hallucinations about the author 
of evil. The Puritans are predisposed 
to look with suspicion upon such a one 
as colorful Kit Tyler, a sixteen-year-old 
orphan come from heathen Barbados 
to live in their midst. And when Kit 
becomes friendly with an old Quaker 
woman long suspected of witchcraft, 
the townsfolk recognize Kit for a witch 
herself. 

The Witch of Blackbird Pond is a 
superior book, excellently written, and 
plotted with both restraint and a sense 
of drama. There is romance, historical 
action and memorable characterizations. 
Altogether, the book is a treat for young- 
sters who have read their way to the 
high quality writing it offers. (Teen 
age) 

THE YELLOW HAT, by Nancy 
Faulkner (Doubleday, $2.95), is an 
historical novel about a young serf who 
is swept into Wat Tyler’s rebellion, the 
destructive peasants’ march upon Lon- 
don in 1381. Adam is as ignorant as a 
newborn about the world beyond the 
manor where he has always lived and 
worked, but he is observant and im- 





pressionable. He sees Wat the Tyler 
change from an inspiring leader to a 
proud dictator, and he witnesses the 
horror of mob cruelty. In the upheaval 
of the rebellion, he experiences a new 
thing, the feel of freedom. When the 
mob disperses, Adam stays behind in 
London, hoping, without any real 
grounds for hope, to survive there for 
the year and a day away from the man- 
or which will guarantee him his free- 
dom. He meets the pretty young serv- 
ing-maid who attends to the household 
of Master Geoffrey Chaucer, and she 
becomes vastly important in his new 
life, befriending him, encouraging him, 
and teaching him to read. 

The Yellow Hat is excellent, an ex- 
citing story against a splendidly realized 
background. The fictional characters are 
real, and the historical ones as live as 
life. Few history books could give the 
vibrant meaning that this dramatic story 
does to such things as the rebellion it- 
self, the spirit of fourteenth-century 
London, the hue-and-cry, sanctuary. 
Chaucer is affectionately characterized 
as a man of kindliness, wisdom and 
learning; it is he who employs the new- 
ly-learned Adam as scribe, dictating to 
him a scrap of poetry that has been 
singing in his head, and that opens 
with the line “When that Aprille with 
his showres soote . . .” (Ages 12-16) 

In Mary Stolz’ newest teen-age ro- 
mance, AND LOVE REPLIED (CHar- 
per, $2.75), an indulged only-child, a 
high school senior, falls in love with a 
young man who supports himself and 
his mother as a handyman, and who has 
dreams of becoming a master carpenter. 
and builder. The love is deep and good, 
and becomes vital to the young people. 
Betty is so completely happy that she 
can avoid pondering the differences be- 
tween her and Cliff, even while she 
recognizes her own snobbish attitude 
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towards his lack of education, and his 





social awkwardness. - 
And Love Replied has a fine balance indian 
between action and introspection. There Ba 
is just enough of the first to vivify the toate 
background of the love affair. The sec- Ameri 
ond is extraordinarily well-handled, both i, Th 
the personal and the universal aspects was b 
of love movingly presented. When Mary broke 
Stolz is at her best, she is peerless. And him te 
Love Replied is one of her most success- ‘had 
ful books. (Ages 12-up) ae 
KAREN, by Borghild Dahl (Dutton, Bla 
$3.50), is the story of a Norwegian im- writte 
migrant girl’s adjustment to American sequa 
pioneer life in the 1870's. Karen is cheti 
young, but exceptionally energetic and sat 
efficient. It is she who decides that she Fra 
and her sister must emigrate to Ameri- nial 
ca to escape the hard life of their shift- WHC 
less parents. It is she who manages the 10N 
journey from New York to Dubuque, a 
where their brother has settled. And in a 


Illustration by W. N. Wilson for “Black Robe Peacemaker’ Conz: 
Dubuque, Karen makes a way of life 
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for the two of them. The sister mar- 











ries, and Karen herself accepts a loving 
but inefficient violinist as husband. 
They begin their married life by be- 
ing thoroughly hoodwinked by a dis- 
honest land agent who sells them, for 
the exact sum which represents their 
total fortune, a badly neglected farm 
in the Dakota territory. But here Karen 
is in her element, cleaning, re-building, 
building, establishing a bakery business 
and bearing a son. 

Karen is too single-minded to be 
warm and convincing as fiction. But it 
has an element which is always fascin- 
ating: the making of something out of 
nearly nothing by the determination of 
a strong-willed character. Norwegian 
ways with food and household chores 
are interestingly described, and the Da- 
kota frontier is clearly pictured. (Ages 
14-up) 


n HOUSE OF FRIENDS, by Patri- 
cia McGowan (Bruce, $3.50), a 
Catholic girl from Florida comes to New 
York to look for a job in a publishing 
house. She finds it, enjoys it and makes 
a success of it. She has, meanwhile, dis- 
covered Friendship House, the famous 
interracial center. Attracted by its ideals, 
she offers her apartment as a sort of an- 
nex in Friendship House’s work of shel- 
tering the needy. Through the years, the 
apartment is temporary home to a large 
number of girls, and Jane feels both an 
increasing satisfaction and an increas- 
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ing responsibility about her “house of 
friends.” She is constantly troubled 
about the indefiniteness of her personal 
future, until a young man from Boston 
comes into her life. The two young peo- 
ple are drawn immediately and closely 
together, but Jane cannot be sure that 
she has the right to abandon her apart- 
ment and its apostolic activities merely 
to seek personal happiness. 

House of Friends has an unrestricted 
length and a generosity of remote de- 
tail that make it sound like an auto- 
biography. For young Catholics who 
are acquainted with the apostolic move- 
ments in the modern American Church, 
it will have the fascination of the fa- 
miliar seen from another's viewpoint. 
There are some excellent passages of 
spiritual direction to Jane—and to any 
reader who cares to peruse them. But 
the sum total is a badly constructed and 
drearily written novel, proving the an- 
cient truth that a prudential good is not 
necessarily an artistic one. (Teen-age) 

PATH-THROUGH-THE-WOODS, 
by Barbara Ker Wilson (Criterion, 
$3.50), is a frame story which, by 
means of a series of flashbacks, gives a 
careful picture of Victorian family life. 
The book begins with the professional 
problem of a modern young nurse: how 
to raise the unhealthy boredom of an 
old-woman patient. The nurse discovers 
the woman’s interest in sewing, and 
brings her her own ancient patchwork 


quilt, badly in need of mending. Each 


patch has a story, and the remainder df great 
the book tells these stories. They cor§whict 
cern the nurse’s ancestors, the Fielding tune 
family of mid-nineteenth-century Load | 
don. Five sisters and a brother har§and : 
mild, period-piece adventures, such wf lets, 
visiting the Great Exhibition, meeting sense 
Sir Edwin Landseer, witnessing thjwell. 
first attempt to launch the gigantic} patty 
Great Eastern, then the longest ship in the t 
the world. Through the episodes rusg derec 
a weak thread of story about young Sef ‘harg 
phie Fielding’s revolutionary desire wp the t 
become a doctor. The book is placid uf nd 
the point of dullness, and its character Whic 
izations are typical and flat. (Ages 12-1 he g 
BLACK ROBE PEACEMAKER, bp tes 
J. G. E. Hopkins (Kenedy, $2.50), sf "vet 
an American Background series biog "4 
phy of Father Pierre de Smet, the Beg with 
gian Jesuit missionary. De Smet arrivelf © s 
in America in 1821 as a Jesuit noviceg took 
and died in St. Louis in 1873, withif hun 
lifetime of apparently futile effort g's 
hind him. He had been the Indian ‘ted 
champion, declaring that they deservt! Con 
government help in learning a new wig | 
of life. Father de Smet saw both tig 20n 
degradation of the tribes victimized hg and 
the whites, and the splendid possibilf &s 
ties of the peoples still unsullied bg ‘onc 
civilization. Always he moved amongif the 
the Indians as priest, teacher and hong and 
est friend. When, after the Civil Wag's ¢ 
the government prepared and offered tif re 
the tribes a just treaty, it was Fath acti 
de Smet who went deep into the lang ont 
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{the hostile Sioux, to the war camp of 
Giting Bull, to explain the treaty to the 
indians and to urge them to sign it. It 
was an amazingly courageous feat, per- 
formed by the one white man in the 
American West who could have done 
it That, within two years, the treaty 
was being cruelly ignored by the whites 
broke Father de Smet’s spirit and led 
him to wonder resignedly if the Indians 
‘had been doomed from the start by 
sme monstrous operation of history?” 
Black Robe Peacemaker is a well- 
written book, offering both an exciting 
acquaintance with Indian affairs, and a 
sobering account of an episode of Amer- 
ican injustice and cruelty. (Ages 10-15) 
Francisco de Orellana, subject of 
Ronald Syme’s biography THE MAN 
WHO DISCOVERED THE AMA- 
ZON (Morrow, $2.75), navigated the 
great river almost by accident. He and 
Gonzalo Pizarro, a brother of Francisco 
Pizarro, set out originally to find the 
great spice forests of South America, 
which would mean an Old World for- 
tune for them. Pizarro was hot-headed 
and cruel; Orellana was quiet-spoken 
and studious. He learned Indian dia- 
lets, and from expediency or from a 
snse of justice, he treated the natives 
well. When it became clear that the 
party could not proceed further along 
the treacherous river bank, Pizarro or- 
dered a boat built and put Orellana in 
charge. His mission was to sail down 





the river until he found sufficient food, 
aid then return to Pizarro’s group, 
which was now hopefully bound for 
the golden kingdom of El Dorado,, the 
forests having proved a delusion. But the 
tiver had other intentions. Its current 
was so powerful that the men sailing 
with it realized it would be impossible 
to sail against it. The downriver trip 
took eight months, eight months of 
hunger, illness, death and furious fight- 
ing with the natives, including the in- 
cedible warrior women of the Queen 
Conori. 

The Man Who Discovered the Ama- 
zm is fine reading for any youngster, 
and will be especially relished by read- 
&s with some knowledge of the his- 
torical and geographical background of 
the book. The story is well-organized 
and swiftly paced; and characterization 
is thorough and careful, illuminating 
Orellana through his own thoughts and 
ations and also through those of his 
‘ontemporaries. (Ages 10-14) 
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THE LOST DISPATCH, by Don- 
ald J. Sobol (Watts, $2.95), is a Civil 
War novel based on an historical mys- 
tery. A dispatch outlining Confederate 
plans for Lee’s first invasion of the 
North was somehow lost. It was found 
by Federal soldiers “in a meadow out- 
side Frederick, Maryland,” and served 
as the basis for General McClellan’s 
maneuvers leading to the bloody battle 
of Antietam. The North claimed the 
victory, and shortly thereafter President 
Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, feeling that the right moment 
to do so had arrived with the victory at 
Antietam. 

With these facts, The Lost Dispatch 
does a great deal of imagining. It does 
not attempt to show how the dispatch 
was actually lost. Rather, it presents an 
elaborate fiction in which the finding 
of the dispatch is only one incident. 
The Lost Dispatch is a fine adventure, 
well-written and with good characteri- 
zations. It is a book for better readers, 
patient enough to follow the military 
movements vital to the outcome of the 
story. One wonders why the author in- 
cluded in his hero’s adventures an in- 
cident with a malevolently insane old 





For High School Libraries 


The following adult books re- 
viewed in this issue are recom- 
mended for high school libraries: 
The American Heritage Book of 

the Revolution, by J. H. Plumb 

and Bruce Lancaster 

Anne Frank: A Portrait in Cour- 
age, by Ernst Schnabel 

The Catholic Church in Action, 
by Michael Williams, revised by 

Zsolt Aradi 
The Joyful Begger, by Louis de 

Wohl 
Life of Christ, by Fulton Sheen 
Lunacy and Letters, by G. K. 

Chesterton 
Stride Toward Freedom, by Mar- 

tin Luther King, Jr. 

Times of Trial, edited by Allan 

Nevins 
The Twentieth Century Encyclo- 

pedia of Catholicism, general 

editor Henri Daniel-Rops 
Worlds Apart, by Tudor Ed- 


wards 











man, a type of lurid criminality usual- 
ly deplored in television. (Ages 12-16) 

The Second Punic War is the back- 
ground of PRISONERS OF HANNI- 
BAL, by Leigh Merrell (Nelson, $2.95). 
At the moment when young Titus Mu- 
cius Scaevola joins the Roman legions, 
Rome has been consistently defeated by 
the great Carthaginian general, Hanni- 
bal. There is dissension among Roman 
leaders about the proper way to defeat 
Hannibal—by meeting him in battle, or 
by waiting out his plunderings until 
lack of men and supplies should itself 
undo him. Titus is caught in this con- 
flict: an ill-advised attack upon the Car- 
thaginians leads to his capture. To a 
Roman, it is better to die in battle than 
to surrender. Titus and his fellow- 
prisoners are abandoned by Rome in 
the city’s dramatic decision not to ran- 
som them when the chance is offered 
by Hannibal. Rome will not bargain 
with an enemy upon her soil, and will 
not fill his coffers with ransom money. 
The prisoners return to their captivity, 
and from that moment, Titus’ every 
thought is bent upon escape. Return 
to Rome after escape would be a return 
to honorable citizenship. 

The issues are clear, the politics and 
the battles, well-described, in Prisoners 
of Hannibal. The adventure is lively 
and carries along the slightly amateur 
characterizations and romance. The book 
is a good adjunct to a young reader’s 
history lessons. (Ages 12-up) 

Tom Butler, hero of RUN TO KAN- 
SAS, by Robert E. Gard (Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, $3.00), gets into trouble 
with a local bully in his Illinois home 
town. He runs away, hoping to escape 
the bully’s revenge, and with a no 
tion to make a place for himself in 
Kansas and perhaps to study law there. 
The year is 1870. On his trip west, 
Tom has a good number of experiences, 
most of them grim. He encounters a 
deranged woman, a friendly bank-rob- 
ber, a beautiful murderess. Finally, he 
finds his place, and settles the old score 
with the hometown bully. 

Run to Kansas is super-serious, and 
totally without humor. Tom is an in- 
definite and dull young man, who goes 
through his story in a dreamlike state, 
thus taking the edge off of many of his 
adventures. The writing is good enough 
to keep the reader interested, but he 
can feel only the mildest concern over 
the colorless hero. (Teen-age) 
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HE FAMILY UNDER THE 

BRIDGE, by Natalie Savage Carl- 
son (Harper, $2.95), is a Christmas 
fairytale set in modern Paris. The old 
hobo Armand is constantly delighted 
with his carefree mode of living, and 
fears only one thing: to lose his heart. 
When it is stolen, the thieves will be 
children, Armand knows; so he avoids 
children and says that he can’t abide 
the little starlings. But fate throws a 
red-headed family of three in Armand’s 
way. They and their mother have been 
dispossessed, and have unknowingly 
taken over Armand’s old quarters un- 
der a Parisian bridge. Armand takes 
the three children on a successful beg- 
ging expedition, which horrifies their 
mother. But Armand, having lost his 
heart, braves the mother’s wrath. He 
moves the little family to a happy gypsy 
winter-camp in the slums of Paris. They 
settle there, but the children worry 
Armand by their serene confidence that 
Father Christmas will bring them a 
little house of their own. 

There is warmth, charm and humor 
in The Family under the Bridge. The 
story is interesting; its feeling is en- 
chanting. Garth William’s illustrations 
are both real and magical, and fit the 
tale perfectly. (Ages 7-11) 

THE CAVE, by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth (Viking, $2.50), is a story about 
a little Navajo boy named Jim Boy- 
Whao-Loves-Sheep. Jim has a chance to 
help a sheepherder drive a thousand 
sheep to summer pasture after shear- 
ing. He loves the task but he undertakes 
it with foreboding: he senses that the 
weather is not right for the long trek; 
and he fears the route, which goes past 
the Canyon of the Dead where many 
of his ancestors died in an Apache war 
many years before. 

The Cave has both loveliness and ac- 
tion. The little Indian boy is sensitive, 
poetic and alive, a child of under- 
standable and admirable courage. The 
background against which he moves is 
brought fully into the reader’s focus. 
The Cave is a fine choice for both the 
reader who wants merely a story, and 
the reader who appreciates qualities 
beyond story. (Ages 8-12) 

Jon Svensson, author of NONNI 
AND MANNI LOST IN THE ARC- 
TIC (Kenedy, $2.50), was a Protestant 
Icelander who became a Jesuit priest 
just before the turn of the century. His 


little book, a true story of his child- 
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hood, describes the reasonably exact 
point at which his vocation commenced. 
One day when he was eleven, he took 
his younger brother with him on a trip 
in a small rowboat on the fjord. Nonni 
wanted to test the theory that flute 
music can charm the fishes of the sea. 
So absorbed were the two boys in their 
project that they did not notice the 
closing-in of a heavy fog. Shortly, they 
were directionless in the cold, dark 
Arctic waters. They prayed, as they 
had been taught by their mother; but 
as their situation grew more desperate, 
they sought a more impressive thing 
than supplicatory prayer. For some rea- 
son, their Protestant mother was in- 
terested in St. Francis Xavier, and had 
been telling his story to her two boys. 
The youngsters vowed that, if rescued, 
they would work for God to convert 
the heathen, “just like Francis Xavier.” 
Nonni and Manni is an exciting, pic- 
turesque and meaningful book. The 
background is nineteenth-century Ice- 
land, but the leading characters are 
two normal little boys in their danger- 
ous preoccupation with little-boy in- 
terests. Their turning to God in danger 
is credible, and their vow is convincing. 
This book will certainly whet young 
interests about the further adventures 
of the real-life Nonni. (Ages 8-12) 
SIMBA OF THE WHITE MANE, 
by Jocelyn Arundel (Whittlesey, $2.95), 
has a great African lion as its central 
character. Simba, reputed to have the 
spirit of the moon in his mane, is 
more legend than lion to the Masai 
tribesmen, who regard him as an omen 
of their prosperity. But to the white 
hunter, the great lion represents an 
unexcelled trophy. Between those who 
worship the lion and the man who 
wants to kill him comes a small safari 
boy, Toki. Separated from the safari, 
he encounters Simba. Toki senses the 
majesty that has mesmerized the Masai, 
but he knows another thing, too—sim- 
ply that such a splendid beast must not 
be destroyed for the sake of sport. 
The African plains are vividly de- 
scribed in the text, and graphically pre- 
sented in the many Wesley Dennis il- 
lustrations. The story is overly simple 
in its villainy—the selfish pride of the 
white hunter—but gripping in its por- 
trayal of the giant lion. (Ages 8-12) 
JIM AT THE CORNER, by Eleanor 
Farjeon CWalck, $2.75), is a collection 
of nautical tall tales. Jim, who sits on 


an orange-box at the corner of Derry, 
London street, is an eighty-year-old ge, 
man generous in story-telling. On th 
good ship Rocking-Horse, Jim had syd, 





adventures as are past imagination, yp. 
less the imagination be special an 
whimsical. Jim’s is, and so is Deny; 
who listens to him. One delights jx 
the telling; the other, in the believing 
The charm of Jim at the Corner is x 
much in the relationship between th 
old man and the boy as it is in the ip. 
ventiveness of the tales themselye 
They will delight any young reader why 
like eighty-year-old Derry has learnel 
two things: to understand the story 
telling situation; and to let his imagin 
tion free. The book has many delight 
ful illustrations by Edward Ardizzone, 
(Ages 6-10) 

Rumer Godden has done a series ¢ 
appealing doll stories; the newest, THE 
STORY OF HOLLY AND IVY (Vik 
ing, $2.50), has a Christmas setting and 
a good amount of seasonal sentiment 
The ten-inch china doll Holly, dressed 
in Christmas red and green, waits in 
the toyshop on Christmas Eve for he 
own special Christmas girl. The orpha 
girl Ivy, a runaway from St. Agne 
home, searches determinedly for the 
grandmother she wishes she might have. 
The childless Mrs. Jones, wife of 2 
policeman, sees the pretty doll in the 
shop window and remembers the fee! 
ing of long-ago Christmasses. She pre 
pares a celebration, but her festivities 
need a little girl and a little doll. How 
Christmas wishing brings the two to 
her household is the rosy material o 
this gentle fairy tale. 

It will delight little girls and the 
adults who read to them; the latter wil 
be pleased that the sentiment is neve 
too rich and that the story is well-cor 
structed and charmingly written. (Ages 
7-11) 

WILDERNESS ADVENTURE, by 
Fredrika Shumway Smith (Rand Me 
Nally, $2.75), is a good frontier stor 
about the friendship between a Fort 
Dearborn pioneer family and a Potowr 
tomi chief and his son. When the Jenk 
ins’ daughter is captured by Fox In 
dians, the chief and Swift Arrow s# 
out with Nat Jenkins and his father #0 
find the girl. After exciting adventures, 
the girl is rescued. Mr. Jenkins and 
Nat then discover that their Indian 
friends have also saved Mrs. Jenkins 
from the massacre at the Fort. 
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There is authentic background and 
atmosphere in Wilderness Adventure. 
An item that will bother adults may 
or may not be noticed by youngsters: 
the shadow of the horrible massacre at 
Dearborn hangs over the whole story 
while the plot is being maneuvered to 
avoid this grim reality and to present 
what consequently seems a false pic- 
ture of friendship between white and 
Indian. (Ages 8-12) 

MYSTERY OF THE WOODEN 
INDIAN, by Elizabeth Honness (Lip- 
pincott, $2.50), is set in New Hamp- 
shire at Christmastime, and involves 
two families of three children each in 
the solution of a very old mystery. Mr. 
Dartmoor, father of one family, receives 
an ancient cigar-store Indian as a Christ- 
mas present. The children discover that 
a secret hiding-place in the Indian con- 
tains a copybook diary written, in 1870, 
by a local fourteen-year-old girl. The 
writer describes a town mystery and 
subsequent scandal, and hints that she 
could solve the mystery if she wanted 
to. At that point, the diary ends. The 
children take over, trying to find out 
what happened to the young diarist 
and what happened to the mystery. 


they Once again, they are aided by the wood- 


rave. 
of a 


fee! 





en Indian. 

Mystery of the Wooden Indian is 
pleasant reading, but obvious and tame 
as mystery. Story was supposed to have 
been all in this book; there is little at- 
tempt at characterization, and only small 
we is made of the New England back- 
gound. (Ages 8-12) 

TREASURE OF GREEN KNOWE, 
by L. M. Boston (Harcourt, $3.00), is 
a sequel to The Children of Green 
Knowe. The earlier book set the pat- 
tem: a nine-year-old English boy, spend- 
ing school vacation with his great- 


s} gandmother in her antique mansion, 


discovers that friendly ghosts can take 
him from today to a long-ago yesterday 


J 0 be part of their lives and adventures. 


The central ghost in Treasure of Green 
Knowe is a little blind girl of the eigh- 
tenth century, doomed by the thinking 


-[ ther times to be an overly-guided in- 
-}vaid. But her mariner-father wants her 


© have more freedom and independ- 
‘nce, and presents these two inestima- 
ble gifts to her in. the engaging person 
fa small Negro slave-boy. The other 
members of Susan’s family—her spoiled 
(der brother and her selfish mother— 
wt outstandingly unpleasant. The two 
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children arrange their active life al- 
most without interference, but it is 
shaped ultimately by the sinister ac- 
tivities of the adult world. Tolly, the 
twentieth-century boy, is in the unique- 
ly fascinating position of knowing the 
eighteenth-century adventure as a story 
of both the past and the present, and of 
meeting its characters both as personal- 
ities and as memories. 

Treasure of Green Knowe is spirited, 
original and picturesque; but the auth- 
or’s management of fantasy is not firm 
enough. When it escapes her control, 
there is a blur in the story. Talented 
readers are the ones who will favor 
Treasure of Green Knowe; they will 
find these lapses annoying but the good 
and flavorful story will draw them 
through the annoyance. (Ages 9-12) 

PIRATE’S PROMISE, by Clyde 
Robert Bulla CCrowell, $2.75), is a 
remarkable tool book, authentically easy- 
to-read and thoroughly interesting as 
well. Red-headed orphan Tom Pip- 
pin, forced into bondage by his ruth- 
less uncle, is sailing to near-slavery in 
America when the ship is taken by pi- 
rates. The pirate captain is upright, 
honest in his own way and determined 
to keep the boy from a life of piracy. 
Tom benefits from the captain’s con- 
cern in a wonderful way that ends the 
story neatly and convincingly. Younger 
readers will be pleased with themselves 
that they can read Pirate’s Promise, and 
pleased with the author that he has 
made it a fine book to read. Older 
children with reading difficulties will 
experience sticcess at the process of 
reading, and delight with an adven- 
ture that is worthy of them. (Ages 7- 
10) 

THE WORLD OF CHRISTO- 
PHER ROBIN, by A. A. Milne CDut- 
ton, $3.95), is a companion volume to 
the recently published The World of 
Pooh. The World of Christopher Rob- 
in contains the poems formerly avail- 
able in two volumes, When We Were 
Very Young and Now We Are Six. 
Both the poetry and the stories Cnow 
contained in The World of Pooh) have 
attained the status of Nursery Classic 
Cas Pooh would have capitalized it). 
The poetry at its best is some of the 
finest and most appealing ever written 
for youngsters. It has feeling they can 
understand (“Wherever I am, there’s 
always Pooh,/There’s always Pooh and 
Me”), fun they can share (“The King 





New 
Books 

to delight 
young 
readers 


NANDO OF THE BEACH 
Norah Smaridge 


The story of a 9-year-old Portuguese 
boy who learned that even fishermen 
need to go to school. 8-10 $1.75 


THE APOSTLES 
OF THE LORD 


Catherine Beebe 
Illustrated by Robb Beebe 


How the apostles were chosen, their 
short but eventful life with Christ, 
their lives after the Ascension and 
how they died. 8-10 $2.50 


SISTER BEATRICE 
GOES TO BAT 


Catherine Corley Anderson 


The story of a nun who teaches an 
unforgettable lesson in human rela- 
tions through baseball. 9-12 $2.75 


PETER AND ANNA 
AND THE LITTLE ANGEL 
C. E. Schulz 


An avalanche and a lost angel spell 
adventure in this story set in the 
Austrian mountains. 8-10 $2.00 


HOUSE OF FRIENDS 


Patricia McGowan 


Jane and Nancy McNally pursue ex- 
citing New York careers, join the lay 
apostolate, and find romance in this 
teen-age novel. $3.50 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


412 Bruce Bldg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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sobbed, ‘Oh, deary me!’/And went back 
to bed”), action they can recognize 
(“Christopher Robin goes/ Hoppity, 
hoppity”), and rhythms they can re. 
cite (“King John was not a good man—/ 
He had his little ways./ And sometimes 
no one spoke to him/ For days and days 
and days”). The poems are excellent 
entertainment for parent and child to 
share. (Ages 6-up) 

OUNCE, DICE, TRICE, by Alas- 
tair Reid (Atlantic, Little-Brown, 
$3.50), is a delightful book for special 
people. The author, a poet, has col- 
lected words for many years. Here, he 
puts together a special collection for 
the young-in-mind, readers unjaded 
enough to attend to certain words in 
the multitudes that buffet them from 
all sides. Children especially have quick 
ears and a lively interest in new sounds. 
They are naive enough to try out words 
they do not know with certainty, and 
often produce unique effects. There 
should be something in Ounce, Dice, 
Trice for any child who approaches the 
book. There are lists of light words, 
heavy words, squishy words. There are 
names for cats, elephants and whales. 
There is a section on the naming of 
twins, and there is a collection of word- 
garlands. Ounce, Dice, Trice is a hap- 
pily illustrated book (drawings by Ben 
Shahn) to enjoy, to love, to quote. 
CHave you a better name for an ele- 
phant than Wendell Tubb?) (All Ages) 

THE NIGHT THE LIGHTS 
WENT OUT, written and illustrated 
by Don Freeman (Viking, $2.00), is a 
cozy story about a little boy’s experiences 
during a snowbound _power-failure. 
Thacher had always wanted to be a 
pioneer, and delights in the frontier 
ways now thrust upon him and his 
father and mother. But when his elec- 
tric train proves as dead as the radio, 
the lights, the stove and the dishwash- 
er, he becomes a little impatient. 

Youngest readers will share Thach- 
er’s delight in the rare warmth of a cold, 
dark house; and will laugh as his father 
and mother play a pioneer trick on him. 
Three-quarters of each page in this well- 
done book is illustration in bright, then 
muted, yellow. (Ages 4-7) 

WIDGET, by Clare Turlay New- 
berry (Harper, $2.50), is a pretty lit 
tle book for very youngest readers. It is 
a small story about a tiny kitten who 
is a wanderer. The illustrations are 


fluffy, soft, and also lively. Widget is 
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or 


Endpaper drawings by E. H. Shepard for “The World of Christopher Robin' 


the type of book that could well be- 
come a library favorite. (Ages 3-6) 

NO FIGHTING, NO BITING! 
(Harper, $2.50), is an I-Can-Read book 
by Else Holmelund Minarik, author of 
Little Bear. Compared with the super. 
lative first book, it is dull and disap- 
pointing. Two little children who are 
constantly fighting with each other beg 
a story from their grown-up cousin 
Joan. She tells them about two little 
alligators who are constantly fighting 
with each other. The illustrations are 
by Maurice Sendak and are generally 
very fine. But in the over-long alligator 
section of the book, they take on a same- 
ness that results in some confusions as 
youngsters attempt to tell the good from 
the bad alligator. (Ages 4-8) 

THE LONG-HAIRED ELE- 
PHANT CHILD, by Marion von Tes- 
sin (Pantheon, $3.25), was born in a 


_ herd of smooth-skinned elephants, and 


is made to féel quite freakish. The king- 
ly lion directs the unhappy elephant 
child to the northernmost north, land 
of the powerful long-haired elephant 
race. The little elephant has adventures 
with a great variety of animals on his 
trip, finds the northernmost north, and 
finally returns in triumph to his home. 
There is striking color in the illustra- 
tions in The Long-Haired Elephant 
Child, and that use of color is the book’s 
major achievement. The story is long 
for a picture-book, with interest not well 
sustained. (Ages 5-8) 





The Early Christian Novel 
(Continued from page 22) 


learn that Catholic clergy also applaut 
ed this novel, but it is important tor 
member that Marie Corelli’s high rep: 
tation in contemporary religious circle 


rested on her stalwart efforts to upholdf« 


the cause of Christianity in fiction ata 
time when it was fashionable to decy 
it, to write enthusiastically about th 
supernatural as a Christian, howeve 
unorthodox, rather than as a spiritualist 
or a theosophist, and to accept the find 
ings of science as a confirmation rathe 
than a denial of the Divine order. 

For New Testament fiction was soo 
to pass into the hands of unbelievers, 
and George Moore’s “Syrian story,” The 
Brook Kerith (1916) tells in prose a 
most as exquisite as Pater’s of a Jesu 
who never suffered death by crucifixion 
but who only swooned on the crs 
Moore’s literary powers were _highe 
than those of any other New Test 
ment novelist, but his cool intelligen! 
scepticism proves more irritating © 
most present-day Christians than all Me 
rie Corelli's flamboyant and_ eccentti 
zeal. 

Evidence that novels featuring 
Christ as a character can still commané 
an extremely large reading public o 
both sides of the Atlantic is shown bi 
the overwhelming success of Lloyt 
Douglas's two novels “in first centuty 
mood,” The Robe (1942) and The Big 
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fisherman (1948), and by the many 
thers that have followed their pattern. 
The exceptionally wide appeal of most 
New Testament novels is probably, as 
\ndrew Lang first pointed out, due to 
he fact that “they exactly answer in 
wr day, and granting our social condi- 
tions, to the old dramas in which Bibli- 
«al History was acted in Miracle and 
Mystery Plays, they fill up the space 
which the imagination leaves vacant, 
ind show the characters in real dresses 
ind properties.” Sensitive readers, how- 
eer, recall the wise words of The At- 
antic Monthly, commenting on the 
problem of portraying Christ in a novel: 
‘A sister art like painting may inter- 
pret, but literary art knows its limita- 
tions. It will be boldest in the forms of 
poetry and the drama, but fiction turns 
wway. There is one subject before which 
great fiction, with all its mirror-like pow- 
a, drops its eyes, and that is Truth In- 
carmate.” 

Indeed, the difficulties and defects of 
the Early Christian novel loom large 
throughout its history. At worst it com- 
bines all the obvious shortcomings of 
the bad historical novel with the out- 
rageous spiritual improprieties of the 
had religious novel, and does much to 
support George Eliot’s contention that 
‘the weapons of Christian warfare were 
never sharpened at the forge of ro- 
mance.” At best it brings to life the first 
centuries of the Church, heroic and vig- 
orous with all “the early uncorrupted 
instincts of Christianity.” Our finest 
Early Christian novels have not only 
entertained but converted, inspired, re- 
feshed, and, in the words of the author 
of Fabiola, have kindled “admiration 
and love . . . of those primitive times, 
which an over-excited interest in later 
and more brilliant epochs of the Church 
is too apt to diminish or obscure.” 





The Showcase 
(Continued from page 70) 


uity about every authentic work of art; 
we know that we have undergone an 
experience which is tremendously mean- 
ingful and fruitfully complex, but we 
cannot very well state what its meaning 
is (What does Hamlet mean? What 
does Oedipus mean?) There is some- 
thing of that kind of ambiguity in 


emingway’s novel, and it has, for- 
tunately, been preserved upon the 
seen. Because everyone connected 
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with the film has obviously striven to 
make of this a work of art, the effect 
is at once satisfying and disturbing. 
There is also, as in the book, a faint 
but intriguing suggestion of religious 
allegory in the story of the old man 
who is seemingly defeated at the very 
moment of his triumph but whose true 
victory is seen when he has accepted his 
defeat down to its most bitter dregs. The 
literature of our times does not have 
heroes; it has only “central figures;” we 
have lived so long in the Age of Anxi- 
ety that we tend to see a positive force 
in despair and the recognition of absurd- 
ity. For such an age, The Old Man and 
the Sea, both as novel and as film, pro- 
vides a parable of strength and simple 
splendor. 


oo a truly avant-garde writer 
is going to violate all of the present 
conventions and write about a prosti- 
tute whose heart is as black as a cinder, 
and who leads this type of life because 
she prefers it to the hard-working days 
of her more virtuous sisters. In her the 
milk of human kindness curdled at the 
age of three, and she ran away from 
home because she was nauseated by the 
downright goodness of her parents, who 
never uttered a cross word to her in 
her life. 

Until that golden day, however, we 
must, I suppose, string along with such 
fare as Anna Lucasta, and can only be 
grateful that it has been done with 
taste and has employed such talent as 
this film has used. Taken from the 
play, which caused quite a stir by the 
presence within it of what passed for 
sensationalism some fifteen years ago, 
Anna Lucasta comes to the screen now 
considerably “cleaned up” and more 
effective as a result. 

A reviewer here need not fear giving 
away the plot. It is basically the same 
plot which Plautus gave away 2,000 
years ago, and which writers have been 
gratefully accepting from him ever since. 
The story begins with a prostitute 
(Eartha Kitt) who has been driven to 
this life by her domineering father (Rex 
Ingram), a devout, hymn-singing man 
who draws his inspiration from both 
Bible and bottle in approximately equal 
proportions. Into her life comes, of 
course, an opportunity to marry an up- 
right young man of impeccable habits 
and a satisfactory bank account. The 
girl, however, doubts her capacity to be 
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FOR EVERYBODY 


The Pope 
Speaks 


Edited by MICHAEL CHINIGO. The 
late Pontiff’s most important pro- 
nouncements on the many urgent is- 
sues that confront the Christian today 
—the spiritual testament of Pius XII. 
Illustrated. 

$4.50 


FOR THE LITERARY-MINDED 


Doctor 
Lhivago 


By Boris PASTERNAK, winner of this 
year’s Nobel Prize. Thomas Merton: 
“The appearance of Doctor Zhivago 
is the most prodigious event in 25 
years of American publishing.” 


$5.00 


FOR THE YOUNG 


The Saints and 
Your Name 


By JOSEF QUADFLIEG. The legends 
and stories of 72 favorite Patron 
Saints, ancient and modern, each with 
an illustration in full color and one in 
black and white. Exceptionally hand- 
some and appealing. Imprimatur. 


$3.00 


FOR PRIESTS AND EDUCATORS 


Cure of Mind and 
Cure of Soul 


By JOSEF GOLDBRUNNER. A priest re- 
lates pastoral and guidance work to 
depth psychology, developing the 
themes outlined in his previous work, 
Holiness Is Wholeness. LS 


—- 


At your bookseller 


PANTHEON BOOKS, INC. 


333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N.Y. 
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PATHWAYS 
OF LOVE 


by Victorino Osende, O.P. 


A clear and profound analysis of 


tion by the author of the pop- 
ular Fruits of Contemplation. 
This new volume is spiritual 
reading for all Christians— 


i priests, religious, and the laity. 
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OF CHRIST? 
by W. R. Bonniwell, O.P. 


Father Bonniwell has made a [ 
judicious selection of the per- i 
sons who came into contact with |} 
Christ and through them he ex- [/ 
emplifies to modern men the § 


terrible tragedy of the rejection 


of Christ and the happiness of 


those who accept Him. 


THE NATURE 
OF BELIEF 
by Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J. 


The modern approach to reli- jf 
gion is not held up so much by Ff 
historical prejudice and formal ff 
objection to dogmatic teaching : 
# as by bewilderment regarding © 
the proper grounds of certainty. E 
i The author deals with what for = 


Hi many is the most urgent of all 


i problems. 
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At your bookstore 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


$3.75 | 


$3.95 # 
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content with a routine of diapers and 
dishes after the life she has led; above 
all, she doubts her ability to love, honor 
and obey her splendid fiance as he de- 
serves. 

At this point Cusually this point is 
either the day before or the year after 
the girl’s wedding) comes the sinister 
Lothario with whom she had cut a 
wide swath through the town in her 
less respectable days. Which man shall 
she take? In such a plot, she usually 
takes both in quick succession, only to 
discover at the end where her true love 
lies. He lies back at the cottage, read- 
ing the Sunday paper when our re- 
pentant heroine appears. She is admit- 
ted with astonishing readiness back in- 
to his heart and home, and the film or 
novel ends on a note of self-gratula- 
tion, knowing that it has struck a solid 
blow for the cause of domestic virtue 
and demonstrated the innate goodness 
of fallen woman. 

After 2,000 years it is hard to take 
this sort of thing seriously. Surprising- 
ly enough, everyone connected with 
Anna Lucasta does take it seriously, and 
by their very earnestness they manage 
to pull this particular chestnut out of 
the fire. 

Although not ideally suited for the 
title role, Eartha Kitt works hard at it, 
and portrays the confused and confusing 
Anna with subtlety and strength. She 
is immensely aided by Sammy Davis, 
Jr., here making his screen debut as a 
straight dramatic actor. Mr. Davis com- 
mands, in his own person, more talent 
than does Central Casting and is flaw- 
less in his playing of Danny, the lightly- 
loving sailor who determines to make a 
change in his life and becomes a lightly- 
loving cabbie, who refuses to believe 
that Anna, once his companion on the 
primrose path, can really love a young 
man who majored in animal husbandry. 

The plot itself has more kinks than 
an arthritic bulb snatcher, but fortunate- 
ly Miss Kitt and Mr. Davis are sup- 
ported by a personable and talented 
cast. Together, they make every scene 
pay off, and the result is an entertain- 
ing and generally rewarding film. It is, 
like Mercutio’s wound, not as deep 
as a well nor as broad as a church 
door. “But ‘tis enough. “Twill serve,” 
especially at a time when miles and 
miles of movie screen are being given 
over to werewolves, sea monsters and 
Brigette Bardot. 





TWO DISTINGUISHED 
VOLUMES OF 
CATHOLIC VERSE 


Ce 


THE WORD 
IS LOVE 


by SISTER M. MAURA, S.S.N.D. 
Imprimatur — $3.00 


XS 


CERTAIN 
POEMS 


by JOHN EDWARD HARDY 
$2.75 


CY 


AS ALL true poetry should, both 
books have common merits marking 
the genuine poet. Yet each contains 
its own unique, personal commentaries 
of belief and observation. 


CERTAIN POEMS is rooted in both 
spiritual conviction and facility of lan- 
guage. Revealing a curiosity regarding 
Self and the World, the frame of each 
poem is transcended to build a per 
sonal philosophy that can be as reward- 
ing to the reader as it has been to the 
Author. Unusually fresh, vivid lan- 
guage achieves a deeply felt, clearly 
expressed book of verse. 


THE WORD IS LOVE vividly por- 
trays the joys and mysteries of human 
thought and action. Blending firm 
beliefs, broad religious insight and 
consummate craftsmanship, Sister 
Maura surrounds the reader in a de- 
scriptive world that only abiding faith 
and depth of expression can create, 


TWO FIRST-RATE BOOKS 
OF POETRY 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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The World of Music 
(Continued from page 71) 


dy and a recent text. And Our Lady 
shines in rightful beauty in more than 
wo dozen hymns, not counting the 
inest traditional chant melodies. Among 
these, I have a few reservations, but 
hey are largely on grounds of what 
gem awkward harmonizations or difh- 
qlt melodic skips. But their musical 
quality is remarkably high. 

In the section devoted to Our Lady 
you will find such familiar hymns as 
‘Hail, Holy Queen Enthorned Above,” 
ind the Lourdes Hymn. The latter, by 
the way, is given in the widely sung 
revised form with the proper accentua- 
tion on the closing repetitions of “Ave.” 
This is the kind of revision and im- 
provement that characterizes the hym- 
nal wherever a familiar hymn needed 
ome slight correction. 

This “correcting” has extended also 
tothe matter of the pitch at which cer- 
win hymns are placed. Comparing the 
axcellent melody for “Daily, Daily Sing 
0 Mary,” in the New St. Basil’s with 
the same melody in the fine Pius X 
Hymnal which we have found so valu- 
able since its publication several years 
ago, we find that St. Basil’s places it in 
F, which is absolutely right for con- 
gregations, while Pius X has it in A 
Flt, which puts it right out of reach 
of most women and nearly all men. 

Early in this discussion we spoke of 

the instruction that is included in the 
new hymnal. From the foreword, which 
every user of the book should read fre- 
quently, through its explanatory notes 
through its instructions and liturgical 
notes, the New St. Basil’s gives basic 
but highly useful data for those who 
may be new to the field. 
Itis a slim volume, and priced so that 
choirs, schools, parishes and homes can 
afford it, while its good-looking solid 
binding should help it withstand the on- 
aught of loving hands for a good many 
years. The Willis Music Company of 
Cincinnati is the hymnal’s distributor. 
Hymn number 174, entitled “Hail, 
Glorious Apostle,” says what we are 
feeling these days: “Destroyer of er- 
lr, strong champion of right, Saint 
Basil, we hail thee and call on thy 
name.” The Saint has forged a new 
ind shining link in the growing chain 
of songs whose use will help to revivify 
the great music of the Church. 
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MEET SAINT TERESA 


An Introduction to La Madre of Avila 
by 
MONSIGNOR JOSEPH P. KELLY 


A new life of one of the greatest saints and most lovable personalities in 
the history of the Church. With popular reader appeal, MEET SAINT 
TERESA is designed for the many who have heard of St. Teresa of 
Jesus but do not know her. 


Daughter of a distinguished Spanish aristocrat, whose five sons served 
in the New World with the Conquistadores, this vivacious senorita, at 
the age of twenty-one, ran away from an opulent home to enter a con- 
vent. After twenty years of tepidity as a nun, she brought back, after her 
second conversion, the Primitive Rule, and, in spite of formidable oppo- 
sition and continuous ill health, founded seventeen convents, “without so 
much as a penny to establish one.” 


Although an acknowledged master of mystical theology, Teresa is the 
very human author of such phrases as: “God is there among the pots and 
pans in the kitchen”-——“I have met some persons so pious that they scared 
me more than all the sinners I could meet”—“When it comes to grati- 
tude, I can be bribed with a sardine.” 


Mother of the Carmelites, author of spiritual classics renowned through 
four centuries, canonized by the Church which, in its official prayer for 
her feast day, petitions God that “we may be nourished by the food of 
her heavenly doctrine,” her heroic statue in the center aisle of the Vati- 
can Basilica of St. Peter’s indicates the eminence that Christians accord 


to St. Teresa of Avila 
$3.95 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO., INC. 


14 Barclay St. 210-216 4th St. 
New York 8 Cincinnati 2 
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Of Interest ¢¢ ¢ 
to YOU 


TO SETTLE YOUR 
CONSCIENCE 


Cass Kucharek 


A priest of the Greek Catholic dio- 
cese of Saskatoon gives concrete an- 
swers to moral problems. He discusses 
fully and freely the moral aspects of 
human acts in this uniquely valuable 
book. Adults confused by the moral 
problems posed by today’s world will 
find help here in forming a right con- 
science. $4.00 


e¢ ¢ 


THE BINDING FORCE 
OF CIVIL LAWS 
Matthew Herron, T.O.R. 


Priests, Catholic lawyers, anyone 
called on to counsel lay-people need 
this exposition of the moral obligation 
carried by civil laws. Paper. $1.75 


¢¢ ¢ 


BROTHER AND 
SISTER SAINTS 


Martin P. Harney, S.J. 
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Great English Cardinals 


(Continued from page 18) 


good of the statement made, either with- 
out sufficient knowledge of the evidence 
or in the teeth of the evidence, that 
Newman had “no cause whatsoever to 
complain” of his treatment at the hands 
of his fellow-Catholics. He had the 
cause of a man utterly loyal to Holy 
Church, who was persistently misrep- 
resented as one cold and detached in 
his allegiance because his sensitive con- 
science and his deep concern for the 
welfare of souls rendered him unable to 
accept the self-made orthodoxies of the 
Mannings, the Wards, the Talbots and 
the Vaughans. Learned men, too, deeply 
versed in history as those four decidedly 
were not, had souls to save, and there is 
a scandalum eruditorum, of which New- 
man was piercingly aware, as well as a 
scandalum puerorum. That the Tempor- 
al Power as it stood before 1870 was not 
explicitly ordained of God, indeed al- 
most a part of Catholic faith, as Man- 
ning and Ward contended and New- 
man denied, became clear for all to see 
when Pope Pius XI accepted the Later- 
an Treaty in 1929. Indeed, nearly all 
the issues at stake between Newman 
and the ecclesiastical leaders of the nine- 
teenth century have been resolved by 
time in Newman’s favour. He was in- 
tellectually too much of a seer to be ac- 
cepted by the practical, hodiernal minds 
of those who controlled the Church's 
policy during his lifetime. 

But Mr. Reynolds displays his high- 
est skill in showing how truly great all 
three of his Cardinals were, despite 
their differences of endowment and 
their often imperfect mutual sympathies. 
“Wiseman’s achievement,” he writes, 
“was to take the first, and most difficult, 
steps towards the rehabilitation of the 
Church. His successors found the way 
easier for his-pioneering.” He died at the 
comparatively early age of sixty-three 
after a long and frustrating illness, with 
much of his once famed learning al- 
ready out of date and Fabiola and God 
Bless Our Pope his only bequests to 
Catholic literature, both to our modern 
taste, which definitely has improved 
since those days, faintly ridiculous com- 
positions. But the vast respectful crowds 
thronging the funeral route of this ebul- 
lient man whom only fifteen years earli- 
er they had burned in efhigy proved in 
telling fashion the impact he had made 


on his Protestant fellow countryme, 
and the new position he had won ing 
short a time for the Catholic Chu 
in their midst. The impact of Manniy 
who succeeded him was even great, § me 
for he became a positive hero of typ 'hea¢ 
working classes whose interests he pe, "et 
er tired of championing. Besides, hi} 
ceaseless and most devoted work fyfthe ¢ 
the welfare of the children of the pg: 
and many other good causes, must hey § “7! 
ily outweigh in the balance his faults ¢ centh 
character, such as his autocratic ma $$ 
ner, his deviousness in dealing wit Unpr 
Newman, and his strange tendency » 1899 
regard opposition to his views as oppo. first 
tion to the plain will of God. Mr. Reg™ 
nolds, aided by Father John Morisf!™ 
once the Cardinal’s secretary wh book 
pained him by becoming a Jesuit, bring charé 
out beautifully the grandeur of the dif 7! 
man, encamped behind a screen and si f'4 
ting close to a blazing fire in a hup§™ 
bare room of his new house in Weg-§since 
minster, with his books and papers mf! & 
the floor and on tables, all round hig Eng! 
chair, ready to welcome all comers ang?" 
ever quick to open his purse-strings whic 
any who thought their problems cou study 
be solved with cash. Manning appeag’ @ 
if we may trust his young friend Bot} 
ley, to have retained his doubts of New. rigid 
man’s orthodoxy to the very end. New be 
man died on August 11th, 1890, in his divic 
ninetieth year, and nine days later Mar sick, 
ning, verging on eighty-two, preachelg™? 
his panegyric during a Requiem Mag N 
celebrated at the London Oratory. I ish 
was a fine and generous tribute, i dear 
which the spare, emaciated old Cardindf thos 
did not hesitate to speak of his “lowg%™ ‘ 
and veneration” for his “brother anf me 
friend of more than sixty years.” Mog ™ 
Reynolds comments: “Such an expitt tha 
sion must raise once again the problen thei 
of Manning’s view of friendship. Or hon 
can only shake one’s head and pass on §2 
Less than two years later the Cardinald J" 
the Dock Strike followed the Cardiniff SP 
of the Apologia and the Grammar of /s§™ 
sent “ex umbris et imaginibus in vet wit 
tatem.” tle 
Mr. Reynolds superb book brings bi tag 
trio into clearer focus than any hithew§ 7° 
published, and they appear for the ¢ De 
ants they were, with their human shot fe 
comings hardly visible stains on thet h 
purple. To have achieved this without! be 
trace of partisanship in the brief com é 
pass of 267 pages is a triumph of scholit} 4, 
ship and understanding. prc 
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Letter from Spain 
(Continued from page 57) 


mentator of the Ortega volume, also spent 
theacademic year in Puerto Rico. Next in 
order of merit to these varied critical edi- 
ions were some posthumous works of 
the two greatest Spaniards of the cen- 
tury: the same Ortega and Miguel de 
Unamuno. No book of poetry issued re- 
cently was more moving than Unamu- 
nos Cincuenta poesias ineditas (Fifty 
Unpublished Poems), written between 
1899 and 1927 and published for the 
frst time in 1958. These poems were 
mere addenda to Unamuno’s produc- 
tion, but he had planned them as a 
hook and several of the pieces were of 
characteristic passion. 

The other posthumous works of uni- 
versal significance were the first two 
books of Ortega y Gasset’s writing issued 


Hsince his death in 1955: El hombre y 


la gente (translated and published in 
English as Men and People), which ap- 
peared in 1957, and Que es filosofia, 
which was issued in 1958. The first is a 
study of society in Orteguian terms; it 
is an unfinished work, interrupted by 


Hdeath, but it is a brilliant study of the 


rigid social forces which cause society to 


be constitutionally inimical to the in- 


dividual and therefore constitutionally 
sick. The second work is a discussion of 
man’s need to philosophize. 

New work being published in Span- 
ih underlined the corollary to the 
dearth of creative writing within Spain: 
those Spaniards who remained in exile 
ot who lived in expatriation from an 
intellectually stagnating Spain wrote 
more importantly about their country 
thin the writers who remained with 
their roots firmly fixed in the soil of the 
home country. One of the most import- 
ant books of the year was Americo Cas- 


|}'t0's Santiago de Espana (St. James of 


Spain), whose thesis was that “the his- 
tory of Spain would be unthinkable 
without the cult of St. James the Apos- 
tle and without the pilgrimages to San- 
tiago de Compostela.” Castro, who is 
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the leading Spanish historian of the 
day and who is a professor emeritus at 
Princeton, was not free to publish his 

ks in Spain, and his latest work was 
therefore published at Buenos Aires; 
but numberless Spanish writers wrote 
ticles in the Spanish literary press 
dealing with Castro’s radically new ap- 
ptoach to the history of his country, 
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whose beginning as what we now know 
as Spain he dated from the Moorish 
and Jewish presence. Castro's controver- 
sy lay with the official historians, who 
had, he held, distorted some of the rich- 
est elements of the Spanish past; they 
had falsified history much as the Bol- 
sheviks did after the Revolution, and 
for partisan ends. One of Castro's dis- 
ciples, Juan Marichal, who is also con- 
nected with an American university, 
published a volume of collected essays 
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during 1958, La voluntad de estilo, 
which included a penetrating interpreta- 
tion of Castro's thought, which he 
claimed was the “first Spanish historiol- 
ogy of universal significance.” Mari- 
chal’s book also contained highly reveal- 
ing chapters on Unamuno and Ortega, 
one of the best being “The Originality 
of Unamuno and the Literature of Con- 
fession.” 

Perhaps the most impressive poetry to 
appear in Spain in the past two years 
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was contained in the two books pub- 
lished here by Jorge Guillen. Like Cas- 
tro and Marichal, Guillen has been 
connected for years with American uni- 
versities (Harvard being the last), and 
lives in expatriation, though with fre- 
quent voyages to Europe. A slim book 
titled Viviendo y otros poemas con- 
tained verse of highly intellectual dis- 
tillation, a human reaching for the pure 
“dehumanization of art” of which Or- 
tega spoke, where even the mystical 
strains seem not metaphysical, though 
the theme might be the nature of being. 
As in the volume by Unamuno, an im- 
portant section was devoted to the con- 
tinuity of himself in his son Ceight 
children, his “roots,” in the case of 
Unamuno). 

Writing about Jorge Guillen in the 
chapter of a book published in 1958, 
the esteemed critic Luis Felipe Vivanco 
suggests that his poetry is a temporal 
vibration of words within a structure 
of space-time rhetoric. Since Guillen of- 
ten depends on a subtle and rarified 
assonance, it is difficult to convey the 
value of his verse in translation. A sec- 
ond book Maremagnum, issued in 1958, 
was distinguished by a poem of social 
satire, directed against dictators, the 
type of the dictator with the Hispanic 
name of Perez. 

The critical book by Vivanco just cit- 
ed won the Spanish Academy’s Fasten- 
rath prize for 1958; its title was self- 
explanatory: Introduccion a la poesia es- 
panola contemporanea. In addition to 
the notable chapter on Guillen, there 
was an important chapter on the great 
poet Miguel Hernandez, the Murcian 
sheepherder who died in a Civil War 
concentration camp at thirty-two, and 
his early relationship with the Cath- 
olic group around the magazine El gallo 
crisis (The Cock called “Crisis”), a 
journal of “critical intellectual combat,” 
which sought a renovation of Catholic 
intellectual values through creativity 
and imagination. 

The Academician and poet Vicente 
Aleixandre published a series of prose 
recollections of meetings with great in- 
dividuals. Titled Los encuentros, the 
book contained, among other things, an 
“Evocation of Miguel Hernandez,” the 
above-mentioned poet, a sketch of the 
blind Galdos attending a presentation 
of one of his own plays just before his 
death, and a stunning word picture of 
Garcia Lorca, of his “nocturnal head, 








macerated by the moon, grown almog 





stone yellow, petrified as by an ancien [i 


wound.” 

A new biography of Unamuno ws 
issued, the work of Luis Granjel; ; 
contained excellent material as wel] x 
a highly useful critical bibliography anj 
a bibliography of Unamuno’s publishej 
work to date. 

The two most imaginative nove 
during the past years were both th 
work of the young beginning novelig 
Jorge C. Trulock, who signs himself 
with his English mother’s surname (th 
C. is for Cela, for he is the younges 
brother of the already established ( 
milo Jose Cela). His Blanquito, pem 
de brega, which deals with a torero; 
assistant named Blanquito, won the Val 
ladolid Athaneum prize. It is, on th 
face of it, a bitter little book about bul 
fighting, of blank disillusion, a render 
ing of the glittering dance of bravery in 
the bullring in terms of a sordid duty 
done for no visible reason but to keep 
Blanquito in red wine; but from tine 
to time an outraged anger show 
through the cynicism, and the soul ¢ 
the lowly battle peon is redeemed by 
his knowledge of what should be, an( 
by his deep-seated belief that the craft 
he practices could and should be done 
well. Meanwhile, in the course of the 
daily routine of facing death, he hope 
“that the least possible number of thing 
will happen, for the less that happen 
the better.” Blanquito’s nihilist philos 
ophy is expressed simply: “the day, the 
month, the year in which this particula 
bull died will become nothing, just # 
nothing and nothing is everything’ 
The main character in his other nove, 
Las horas, a vagabonding odd-jobs ma, 
or boy, in Madrid, seemed like a char 
acter from the Irishman Samuel Be 
kett’s works; the approach to action i 
in the manner of an existential bu 
lesque, a grandiose slow-motion citt 
involving the most basic of human atts 
crossing a street, drinking a glass ¢ 
milk, putting an object in the prop! 
trousers pocket. The action, in short,’ 
a reduction, on a vast scale—the het 
seems aware that he is being looked # 
through excessively magnifying and 
surd opera glasses, and he times his m 
tions as if the knowledge weighed 
him—a reduction to absurdity of all a 
tivity. Nevertheless, the book manag* 
an incisive summation of Spanish sttéd 
life, and the writing is always controlled 
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ind effective, if not poetic; the dialogue 
is probably deliberately, monomaniacly 
jmilar—ali characters are facets of the 
nality of the main character. Las 
joras is an imaginative experiment, and 
even judged without relation to the au 
thors development, it is better than 
most of the work of older and estab- 
lished prizewinners appearing in Spain. 
One of the most unusual books of 
1958 was J. E. Cirlot’s Diccionario de 
smbolos tradicionales, a highly useful 
work, arranged in alphabetical order, of 
Christian, pre-Christian, near-Eastern 
and Eastern symbols, in all their as- 
pects, philosophic, psychologic and ar- 
tistic. This kind of book is indispensa- 
ble in visiting the churches of Europe, 


Wfor the endless symbols left by stone- 


masons and sculptors on all parts of the 
atly churches yield their meaning and 
importance only with detailed study, 
aided by the type of knowledge con- 
tained in this work. 

ANTHONY KERRIGAN 





Letter from Ireland 
(Continued from page 57) 


ifthe first importance. It is that the Irish 
publishers, Messrs. W. H. Gill, have ac- 
epted for publication Monsignor Padraig 
de Brun’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy into Irish. They are now pro- 
ceding to print the first part, the In- 
femo, with the Irish rendering on one 
page and the Italian text on the oppo- 
site page, so that the student who knows 
bth languages may read it with the 
maximum convenience. To undertake 
uch an expensive publication is a 
brave gesture on the part of the pub- 
lshers and it is a welcome expression of 
hith not only in the translator, but in 
the Irish language and its future. 
Monsignor de Brun is President of 
University College, Galway, and is well- 
known for his mastery of Irish. Under 
his influence, the language has been 
restored to every-day use not only in 
the college but throughout the city in 
cultural circles. He has provided for 
the students a number of translations 
fom the classics, the last one being a 
tanslation of the Odyssey in 1949. 
_Ttish is the oldest vernacular spoken 
in Western Europe with the exception 
of Greek. Like Greek, it is classical in 
‘tucture and is the most highly inflect- 
ed language still spoken in the world. 
The incredible thing is that the people 
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among whom it has survived still speak 
it with academic accuracy. Considering 
that education was proscribed for hun- 
dreds of years and that the Irish people 
had either only hedge schools or no 
schools and practically no books, this 
preservation of the language in its pur- 
ity has always mystified scholars. It is 
the same section of the race who took 
the brunt of national defeat in the shape 
of poverty and hardship. Under the cir- 
cumstances, one would have expected 
their language to degenerate into a kind 
of patois—at least such is the universal 
pattern. That it did not do so is proof 


that the people clung to a cultural ideal 
with a tenacity unparalleled in history. 
Although today they are not readers, 
even of books in Irish, and they are all 
manual workers, still they are educated 
in the true sense of the word. Many of 
them take extraordinary pains to teach 
the language correctly to the summer 
students. They look on the lessons as a 
sort of duty, show exemplary patience 
and mostly refuse to take any fee for 
their time. 

To live among those farming and fish- 
ing folk is to live in an educational 
milieu. All their jokes are linguistic ones, 
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based on the non-speaker’s mishandling 
of the language. Their favourite story 
is of some triumph achieved by one of 
their own in the academic world: so- 
and-so went from the district to a col 
lege in Dublin and at the oral exam- 
ination in Irish, his examiners were 
soon reduced to a dumb-founded and 
envious silence: Yerra, man, they col- 
lapsed! Numbers of the summer stu- 
dents are priests and nuns who have to 
teach the language. I was told of six 
Dominican nuns this summer who 
walked every day from Ballyferriter to 
Ard na Caithne (three miles of road and 
one-and-a-half of strand) to sit around 
a Blasket fisherman in his kitchen liv- 
ing-room, where, notebooks in hand, 
they talked. 

Irish is humorously said to excel in its 
vocabulary of love-making, prayers and 
curses. Monsignor de Brun has a sum- 
mer home near the village of Dunquin 
in the Kerry Gaeltacht. The people of 
Ballyferriter delight to tell how, while 
he was translating the Inferno, he was 
an assiduous collector of curses, per- 
haps necessary to render the demons’ 
conversation, perhaps more art for art’s 
sake. In this quest he cultivated the so- 
ciety of old people known for their pic- 
turesque idiom. 

His translation of The Divine Com- 
edy was begun as far back as 1920. The 
late Count Plunkett was at that time 
Minister for Fine Arts in the Sinn Fein 
Dail and President of the Academy of 
Christian Art, a body that has since 
ceased to exist. It was at his request that 
Monsignor de Brun began the work. 
Later on, he put it aside for some years. 
The translation presented special difh- 
culties. The original is in terza rima, a 
rhyming verse form to which the Irish 
language does not lend itself. Irish po- 
etry achieves its effect not through 
rhyme, but through assonance, or a re- 
currence of accented vowel sounds with- 
in the lines, instead of at the end of the 
lines. He therefore made no attempt to 
carry over the terza rima into Irish. His 
translation is in assonantal verse. 

There are many reasons why I say 
that news of the translation’s acceptance 
is of the first importance. As a student 
of Dante myself and an insignificant 
contributor to the theme, I was partic- 
ularly glad. The study of Dante in Eng- 
lish is one of the anomalies of letters. 
Many of the Danto-maniacs certainly 
get off on the wrong foot when they 


spend time explaining that Dante's “the 
ology was a trammel to his genius”, o 
that his art has to be considered apay 
from his belief; or that he was not eye 
a Catholic, because he condemned the 
frailties of certain ofhcial custodians of 
the Faith. Their attitude would bregl 
a man’s heart: propoganda in the guig 
of farcical Higher Criticism. It is thys 
that they have turned the study of 
Dante in English into a jungle of mis 
interpretations and misleading commer. 
tary, through which the student has ty 
hew a pathway with mattock and slash. 
er. Monsignor de Brun has opened fy 
Irish speakers a short cut to the thought 
of mediaeval Europe and in doing 9, 
he has broken down mental barriers 
which have taken hundreds of years to 
build up and which at one time seemed 
more impregnable than the physical ob 
stacles of mountains and seas. 
There is another reason why Dante 
in Irish is welcome. The after-life has 
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always been a theme endlessly fascin 
ating to the Irish mind. Many of the 
first written visions of the spirit world, 
both pagan and Christian, were Irish 
in origin. In early Irish literature, there 
are at least eight of Dante’s precursos 
who had been translated into Latin 
and were available to the poet in that 
language when he wrote. There is a 
strong afhnity, too, between the thought 
of the mediaeval Italian poet and the 
contemporary philosophy of the Gael 
tacht people, just as there is the same 
salty tang in their turns of speech as is 
found in The Divine Comedy, the same 
gift of irony, the same ruthless candour. 
News of the translation’s acceptance 
happened to coincide with the setting 
up of a Government Commission 
plan how best the language can be te 
stored. Unless the new body makes a 
unprecedented effort not to go the wa 
of all Commissions, it is likely that the 
translation will achieve more than the 
deliberations, if only in the proof it 
offers of the academic value of Irish. 
The trouble is that the people them 
selves are disappearing from the Gat 
tacht with devastating rapidity, eithe 
emigrating from Ireland, or moving 
to better farms in other parts of the 
country. Yet the land is not bad and the 
people are comfortable. But they seem 
to have lost the secret of conten 
home-staying. Ard na Caithne (Arbutus 
Hill), as its name implies, is a hamlet 
on a height. I talked to a mother thet 
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cently, vo told that when she was 
going to sc! ool in Ballyferriter, she had 
wenty-five companions, boys and girls, 
fom her village. Now just three go 
jown that hill every day to school: her 
youngest son and daughter and another 
jttle girl. 1n the foreseeable future, the 
morning air on that slope will be no 
longer leliventil with the chatter of 
children. 
Auice CurTAyNE 
Stop Pushing! 
(Continued from page 30) 


An eager correspondent sends this 
headline from the Kansas City-St. Jo- 
sph Register: “Will Be Ordained In 
Mississippi Rite.” He adds, “This is the 
frst time I knew that Mississippi pos- 
essed its own liturgy.” 

Trust Dr. Norman Vincent Peale to 
come up with a really new and different 








idea. In his new book Live Longer And 
Better, in collaboration with his brother 
‘you will learn how Dr. Peale himself 
shed 30 pounds by using the two-way 
giritual medical method.” Best of all, 
he offers a new slogan, “There is only 
one ‘miracle drug: Sulpha-denial!’” Re- 
member, you read it here first. 

If you really want to know the rea- 


on for my jolly good humor this month, 


its because I have added two rare speci- 
mens to my treasure collection of “Sis- 
tes at Play.” Thanks to the editors of 
the Chicago Sun-Times and the Catho- 
lic Herald Citizen of Milwaukee, I now 
boast pictures of nuns in Oklahoma City 
who “can compete with the best hula 
hopers among the students they teach” 
and two Notre Dame Sisters from Mil- 
waukee playing miniature golf. About 
ill that is missing from my collection 
is bull-ighting and skeet-shooting. I 
have a deep-down feeling that even 
these will be coming along soon. 
There is a new form of snobbery 
abroad in our land. If you can manage 
toland on one of these high-toned mail- 
ing lists you can really look down on 
your lesser fellows. A co-worker of mine 
't been the same since he received 
an ad for a $35,000 diamond ring from 
an ultra-exclusive jeweler. He keeps 
Working the fact into conversations, 
metimes with incredible strain; and 
y has taken to staring into space 
with a bemused smile. I fear for the 
future. Even sadder is the case of a 
staid and stern Ph.D. from Wisconsin 
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PIUS XII on Peace and Reconstruction 
on American Generosity 
on Freedom of Information 


documented work on the late Pontiff showing 
his love and affection for the American people. 
gm Containing 60 intimate talks delivered in English to Americans 
from all walks of life. 
30 photos showing the Pope in 
Clare Booth Luce, Nixon, Henry 
B. DeMille, American news 
his last audience), Cardina 
Mcintyre, Archbishop Cushing, Senators Barkley, Connally, Reed, 


Pius XI 


and the American People 


BY VINCENT A. YZERMANS 
(Foremost authority on Papal Documentation) 


on American Trades and Professions 


YOUR 
BOOKSTORE 


rivate audience with: Truman, 
abot Lodge, Red Skelton, Cecil 
per men, Cardinal Spellman (and 
Stritch, Cardinal Mooney, Cardinal 


PIUS XII and the U.S. Congress 
and the American Military 
and the American oa 





THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 

by Jean S. Danielou 

A great theologian and scholar, Jean Danielou 
tackles with boldness and originality the funda- 
mental questions raised by the Dead Sea Scrolls 
vis a vis the origins of Christianity. 

$3.00 





THE FAITHFUL AT MASS 
by William S. Abell 
“The person who goes attentively through its 
pages cannot but gain a better understanding 
of the Mass and join in Mass more correctly, 
intimately, and profitably. One would like to 
see it widely distributed and used, for it can 
open up the litur ical life of b= —— to 
great numbers.’’—Msgr. John S. 

$2.75 
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Father McGoey’s 
own story 
“‘warms the 
cockles of the 
heart’ says 


KATHRYN 
HULME, 


author of 
The Nun’s Story 


NOR SCRIP 
NOR SHOES 


By JOHN H. McGOEY 


“A triumphant witness to the incredi- 
ble courage of one man,” says KATH- 
RYN HULME of this. autobiography 
of a missionary priest who worked 
with the Chinese people during the 
Japanese invasion and kept on in the 
face of the Communist rule. “Won- 
drous flashes of humor ... so many 
warm and human touches. As a citi- 
zen of our fainthearted world of luke- 
warm souls, I took heart from every 
word of it.’— An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book. Imprimatur. $4.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & Company 
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“Rich in meaning.’ 
A threefold story of 
spiritual adventure 


Three Who 


Ventured 


By MYLES CONNOLLY 
Author of MR. BLUE 


“This is a book about three men with 
a common eternal destiny . .. who by 
ordinary conventional standards must 
be regarded as zanies, here projected, 
convincingly and authentically as he- 
roes. One is a Roman Catholic priest 
. another is a. lawyer turned car- 
penter ... the third is a murderer. 
These three, venturing, their goals all 
the same, are presented in sacramen- 
tal and sacrificial terms, very rich in 
meaning.”——*N.Y. Times Book Re? ~ 
view. $3.75 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Philadelphia and New York 








who received a brochure from Prentice- 
Hall addressed to “The few men who 
still want big money . . . for the men 
whose idea of material fulfillment de- 
mands something more than a ranch 
house, two cars and $30,000 a year.” 
Each time I see him I can detect the 
poison working. Last time, I noted with 
horror, he had discarded his vest. 

I guess it’s about time to discard my 
“Oops, what a lousy book jacket” award. 
With their spine-tingling jacket for The 
Amazing John Tabb, Bruce gets perma- 
nent possession. 
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